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4 THB LOST HEIRESS. 

" Mother, mother, are we almost there ? Can you see the 
lights of the city yet P" 

And the dark woman's only answer was her silence, which 
seemed to be miderstood by her daughter. 

Many weary hours had the wretched little party plodded on 
their way through the rain and mist. And now they neared 
their journey's end. And well might the mother send her 
burning glance with passionate desire into the far distance. 
And well might the daughter question with eager, breathless 
anxiety. 

Their errand was one upon the issue of which hung life or 
death. The only son of the elder woman, the husband of the 
younger, the father of the infant, lay chained and fettered in a 
condemned cell, doomed to die before twelve o'clock of the 
second day, a felon's death upon the scaffold ! A crime that had 
filled the whole community with horror had been traced to his 
door. And so strong were the circumstances produced in evi- 
dence against him on his trial, that the whole tenor of his 
previous life had been unavailing to effect a verdict in his favour. 
He was found guilty and condemned to death. The youth, 
beauty, genius, and misfortunes of the prisoner had produced 
their natural effect upon the public mind, had strongly interested 
popular sentiment in his favour. Such things ought not to be, 
perhaps; but such things are. Where a poor, Uliterate, mis- 
guided, friendless man would have been executed, without a hand 
or a voice being lifted to save him, this handsome, talented, and 
accomplished youth found hosts of friends ready to accept and 
credit his protestations of innocence, and to get up and sign 
eloquent petitions to the Executive in his behalf. That the 
previous rdstory of his life had been comparatively good ; that 
he was condemned upon circumstantial evidence alone ; that he 
was the only and beloved son of a widowed mother, whose heart 
would be broken, and whose gray hairs would be brought in 
dishonour to the grave hj his fall ; that he was the husband of a 
youthful wife, and the mther of an innocent child, whose lives 
would be ruined and disgraced by his unmerited execution — 
these were the causes set forth with more or less good reason 
why tiie sentence of the law should not be executed upon the 
prisoner. But the Executive of that day was a hard-headed, 
some said hai^^hearted, indurated old man, who boasted that he 
made it a role, without an exception, never to interfere to arrest 
the course of the law. And so the friends of the prisoner had 
given up in despair, and left the boy to his fate. 

Only one still hoped — his young wife. And this was the 

' * ' p h<^e : The old Governor's time was up, and a new 

^ teen elected to succeed him — a youn^ statesman, 

nd fame made the poor wi^e^B \ieaxt, thxiIL with new 

f»tion, for he was one whobsAlaxo7roL^<««D^WRX«^« 
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toil, and struggle, and who had oon(juered them and his own 
destiny, and who was now borne yictorious upon the very topmost 
ofest of popularity. It was natural to suppose that his bosom 
was fiUed with all gracious affections, beneyolent emotions, and 
generous impulses. He was to be inaugurated into his office the 
very day before that appointed for the execution of the prisoner. 
Was it not most reasonable to suppose that his very first official 
act would be an act of mercy P Youth was always generous and 
merciful, and this new (Jovemor was young. Was it not likely 
that he would rejoice at the opportunity of signalising his 
coming into power by the salvation of a fellow-creature's life ? 
a life the public were so eager to have saved — whose pardon 
would therefore bring him so much more popularity P And oh ! 
besides ! oh ! more than all ! theiiew Governor was himself a 
young husband and father, with a beautiful wife, and a beloved, 
only babe — ^would not the pity of his heart erow strong for the 
wife and child of the poor condemned P Oh! altogether, when 
she came to ihiok of it, it was unlikely, it was impossible, the 
Governor should refuse to hear her prayers. And so she had 
urged the prisoner's- mother to this journey, and now, as she rode 
on through the driving rain and mist, her hopes grew so strong 
by cultivation, that she raised her cowering form, Ihd would not 
endure to see her mother sitting there in front of the wagon, 
driving so mechanically, with her burning gaze fixed with such 
fierce, hungry desire upon the forward vision of the unseen city. 
She said, 

" Dear mother, cheer up— cheer up, mother. Oh ! I know 
that all will be well I The new Governor cannot fail to hear us, 
and to grant us his life ! Oh ! yes ! All will be well ! " 

** And yet, Nelly, you shudder and sigh as you say it ! " 
* ^ Yes, mother, because, oh God ! the faintest doubt upon this 
subject is so horrihle ! " and the poor girl groaned. 

'* Hope nothing, Nelly ! Hope nothing from what you have 
advanced ! I have found none so proud as the prosperous, and 
none so heartless as the happy ! " 

** See, mother! see 1 the hghts of the city ! Are not those the 
lights of the city?" 

" Tes, we are drawing near A , Nelly t Still that wild, 

eager heart of yours, woman! What is the use of wielung, 
longing, hoping, fearing about any thmg in life P *Tis but three 
score years and ten at the longest ! And 'tis soon over, and all is 
swamped in death ! and prince and pauper, king and convict are 
equal in the grave ! " 

Nelly pressed the infant on her knees closer to her bosom, as 
die bent forward and looked into the mother's faxi^. l^'^^s^'^\a^fe% 
and stem, and set, but the eyes burned mV^ ^, -yr^'^^x^. 

" God preserve her senses!" ssad ihft t^oox ^\ ^ ^ 
Mbe sank b»ck into her seat. 
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Augusta, not yet. We are full ten miles off, and even on such a 
grand level as this, could not see so far. But never mind, the 
road is good, the night fine, the horses swift, and we shall be 
there in less than two hours." 

Well might they be happy. Well might they be eager for 
their journey's consummation. For it was to be a triumph — a 
well-earned, well-merited triumph. 

Daniel Hunter, the Governor elect, was one of those sons of 
which America may justly be very proud. He was a man of 
the people — the son of a country blacksmith — ** low-bom — self- 
educated" — taking for his sword and shield in the battle of life, 
simply right, reason, and Christian principles, he had fought 
every inch of his way, through the successive stages of reputa- 
tion, distinction, and eminence, even to his present high official 
station. 

And she who now bore his distinguished name, and shared his 
honours, the lady who sat by his side, was one of England's 
proudest daughters. Not won in the days of his great success, 
but — the grandchild of an expatriated Jacobite nobleman — by the 
strangest vicissitudes of fortune, she had been thrown upon 
Daniel Hunter's protection, while she was yet an infant and he a 
boy. Much trouble of every sort had the young patrician given 
the boy, the youth, and the man. But he had carried her in his 
strong arms, above every want, and care, and sorrow, loving her 
more tenderly for every burden he bore for her sake, prizing her 
higher for every fault he conquered in her character. And now 
she sat by his side, his happy wife. 

The marriage, on his side at least, was not one of passion. 
Daniel Hunter had but one grand passion — ambition — ^and even 
that was dedicated, consecrated to high and holy purposes. But 
from childhood he had loved, served, and protected her. And now 
he cherished her with the old, tender, imchanging affection. He, 
her guardian and teacher, as well as her lover, had had some 
■difficulty in winning her heart and hand ; but when at last she 
gave them, they were yielded up, utterly, entirely, without reserva- 
tion, with passionate abandonment. He was a man for a woman's 
worship — ^it was his right, and he received it. 

The travellers pursued the same road for more than an hour 
longer, until, coming to a point where it forked, Mr. Hunter 
pulled the check-string, stopped the carriage, let down the blind, 
put his head out of the window, and called to the coachman — 

** Take the road to the left, Sampson." 

"But why do you prefer the longest and worst road?" 
inquired the young wife, curiously. 

"Because, dear Augusta, I have been confidentially advised that 
ere are a hundred mounted civilians coming ^lowa. V3aft xofl^d we 
> fust lefi, to meet the carriage, aM wwx^ Vfe \sx\n3»sa^\»<i 
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the city — to say nothing of the thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren collected a little farther on to see the entree. Now, I think, 
Augusta, that the parade of to-morrow will be quite sufficient 
without this premonitory fuss ; and I consider also that my dear 
wife and child are tired and hungry, and need rest and refresh- 
ment ; and finally, I remember that there is a quiet old couple in 

a quiet house in A , who will be more sincerely happy to see 

us to-night than all that gaping, staring, hallooing multitude, 
assembled to do— themselves honour. Ana so, Augusta, we will 
enter the city quietly by another road than the crowd expects, 
and go to our parents' house, and gladden their aged hearts by 
the sight of the babe they have never yet seen, and prepare 
ourselves by a calm, domestic evening, aad a long night's rest, 
for the harassing display of to-morrow." 

" But will not the disappointment of your friends make you 
very unpopular P" 

" Not just at this time. It is now the good pleasure of the 
sovereign people to praise their favourite ; they wul attribute the 
best motives to his actions. In this instance, they will ascribe a 
much better one than that which really actuates him. They will 
say he eludes parade upon republican principles, and shout for 
him louder than ever.'* 

"Still, I am sorry that their confident hope will be disap- 
t)ointed, and that they will lose the pleasure of doing you this 
honour." 

" Honour I My dear Augusta, you do not understand. Why, 
if to-morrow, instead of being inaugurated, I were to be executed, 
there would be as great a crowd collected from the very same 
motive — ^love of excitement." 

This seemed to be an unhappy simile ; for when Daniel Hunter 
had spoken it, both were suddenly silent, from a similar cause. 
At last — 

** There is a poor wretch in the condemned cell of the A 

prison, to be executed the day after to-morrow, is there not P " 
asked Augusta in a subdued tone. 

** Yes, I was just thinking of him," replied the Governor elect, 
in a grave voice. ( 

"And after twelve o'cbck to-morrow, you will have the 
power of signing his reprieve ; and so, by the stroke of your pen, 
saving a fellow-creature from the scaflTold : what a privilege P '* 

" And what a responsibility ! " 

** I do not know the poor man, of course : I only know that 
he lies fettered in the condemned cell, waiting to die a shameful 
death J and from my soul I pity him and nis friends, whose 
misery this night stands in such hideous wxAt^jeX. \a wa ^sj^rsv 
happiness. And my very soul thrilled witYi jo-j \»-^w3> ^V^s«^ 
read Id the monxing'a paper, that *It is coxAienV^-j t^^ot^^^ \2o» 
Goremor ffunt^r wiU meet Uie pubU<> -^i^aSfts^ '^l x«^t«ktc 
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O'Leary as soon as he gets into office.* It is a godlike pre- 
rogative that of showing mercy! You will sanctify our own 
happiness by a deed of mercy to the miserable. You will con- 
secrate your office by making your very first official act an act of 
grace," said Augusta fervently; and in the enthusiasm of her 
benevolence and sympathy she caught his hand, and pressed it 
to her bosom, and bent forward to catch a responsive glow from 
his face. 

There was none there. His countenance was dark and very 
grave. His silence was ominous. She trembled, and scarcely 
lifted her voice above her breath, when she inquired, 

" Will you not pardon poor O'Leary P " 

*' No, Augusta, I will not." 

" Alas ! I was so sure you would." 

** You presimied in your ignorance." 

*' And so, Mr. Hunter, do the public ! The pardon of this poor 
prisoner is confidently expected of you." 

" Then public expectation must be disappointed." 

" It will make you unpopular." 

" A second time to-day, dear Augusta, you have urged popu- 
larity upon me as an object. Never do so a third time, never 
while you live. When did you ever know the desire of popular 
favour to influence my action P Who would wisely and righteously 
rule, must not be governed by the caprices of the ruled — it were a 
paradox." 

" Then this wretched man must die." 

** I have said it." ' 

*' God be merciful to him !" 

"Amen I" 



CHAPTER III. 

THE governor's FIRESIDE. 

The Governor elect, with his family, entered A through 

one of the quietest suburbs, and turned into one of the broadest, 
finest, and most retired streets. 

The carriage drew up before a handsome dark stone house, 
set on a hill back from the street, surrounded with trees, and 
having its grounds terraced down to the level of the side pave- 
ment. 

Two lamps on posts before the gates illumined the front of the 
house and the successive terraces. 

The groom dismounted from his horse, opened the carriage 

door, put down the steps, and while his master was alighting to 

assist his party out, went up the terrace staVta ^ the house and 

jnn^ /'• - - 5ei/, In a moment the doox ^a& ^iJtoorwiim'^fcQ^^Ti, 
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Tevealing a lighted passage within, and a number of ladies on the 
watch, who, when they saw and recognised the travellers, flew 
out like a flock of birds and met them half way up with the most 
joyous welcome, clasping and kissmg the stately Governor elect as 
if he had been the most familiar " Brother Dan " in the world, 
and folding his vdfe in their arms with cordial aff'ection, and 
taking possession of the baJhjy, and passing it from one to the 
other, with exclamations of love, wonder, and delight — though it 
was perfectly trtte that there never was a baby seen on earth 
precisely like that baby, and therefore it is no wonder that all its 
aunts, uncles, cousins, parents, and grand-parents doted on it to 
fatuity. 

" And how are father and mother, girls P " asked Daniel Hunter, 
as they moved up towards the house. 

" Pa is confined to his easy chair with a slight touch of the 
gout, though we have wheeled him into the parlour for to-night 
to see you. And ma is well — there she is now," said one of 
the young girls, as an old lady, dressed in a black satin gown, 
with a fine white muslin kerchief and cap, appeared at the street 
door. ^l 

She was walking slowly and cautiously down to meet her 
son and daughter. But Daniel Hunter hastened to greet her, 
And drew her arm within his own, and supported her form till 
tiie others came up, and Augusta had paid her affectionate 
respects, and had been pressed to the old lady's bosom, and the 
baby had been held up by the admiring aunties tp the view of 
the admiring grandmother. No ! the world was sf^eral thou- 
sand years old then, but had never produced a "humatn" baby 
like that before I Grandma elevated both her hands in speechless 
ecstacy! And all the aunts, uncles, cousins, nurse-maids, and 
footmen held up theirs ! And all this enthusiastic appreciation 
reacted upon the mother's love and pride, and made her admire 
her baby, and believe in its unapproachable perfection ten times 
more than she did before, if that could be possible. 

The travellers were then conducted into the house, and into a 
spacious, well lighted, richly furnished family parlour — ornamented 
with elegant books, paintings, medallions, statuettes, and mirrors 
that multiplied everything else, and exotics that filled the air with 
perfume. 

In a co«SLep, by the glowing grate, sat an old man in the easiest 
of easy chairai^proppfed up and reposing half -buried in and among 
downy silken cushions. This was old Daniel Hunter, the retired 
blacksmith, and the father of the Governor elect. He was a 
grand-looking old man, of gigantic proportions, and fine Roman 
features, like his son's, crowned by a head of hair like a wa«^« 
dbrifb. He was smoking a clay pipe, but laid \V» ia^\^^^\\fe\k>Bfc^>^ 
the partj enterf and made several attempts U> "m^ «cA\si^R^^^^*^ 
but tailed, and at l&at sank back in. his cViaAX. 
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Daniel Hunter hastened to him, and greeted him with the 
warmest respect and affection, to which the old man replied, 

** The Lord bless thee, Dan*l ! The Lord for ever bless thee I 
So they have made thee Governor at last, lad P Well, well, well, 
well ! who lives long must see much ! but I never expected to 
see this day ; the Lord be praised that he has brought thee to 
honour, and spared me to see it, Wby ! Governor I Well, well I 
i' didn't expect this thirty years ago, when I begged an old pack- 
iji^ box from Jimmy O'Leary, the tavern-keeper, and put rockers 
to it for a cradle for you ! Jimmy was the greater man in those 
days ! Well, but how times are changed I My son is the new 
Governor, and Jimmy's son is — ^well, well ! '* 

While the childish old man is babbling in this way, the young 
Bisters have crowded around Augusta, proffering their services. 
They insist that she shall not have the trouble of going up stairs 
to change her dress, until she retires for the night. Nor, indeed, 
is any change necessary. Li her luxurious carriage she has 
contracted no travel dust. And so, of the young sisters, one 
takes off her bonnet and shawl, and carries them up stairs, 
while another draws forward an easy chair to receive her, and 
grandma herself relieves the darling baby of its cloak and hood. 
And "Times are changed!" chimes in the old man. Yes, times 
were changed, indeed, with them ; but not more so than with a vast 
number of our countrymen and women, whom their own industry 
and talents, or those of their children, have lifted from the dust, 
and set in high places. 

I heard a very old friend of this family, who had known them 
from the first, say that it seemed to her strange and delightful to 
remember what that old lady had been, and to see what she was 
now — ^to remember her the barefooted mistress of a rural hovel, 
who daily carried her husband's dinner to the forge, and who 
would spend all the afbemoon in gathering a basketful of wild fruit 
or nuts, and walk ten miles to market the next morning to sell 
them for three shillings, to get little Dan a pair of shoes. And to 
see her now, arrayed in that rich dark satin dress, seated in the 
velvet easy chair, and misbecoming neither — ^presiding, with not 
undignified ease, over her son's town house. 

But the old man is still babbling pleasantly, while we are 
digressing, and at last he remembers that there is some one else in 
the world besides that matchless son, the stately Governor elect, 
who stands there by his chair, listening to his childish talk as 
respectfully a^ if it were the wisdom of Solomon — and he calls out, 
Chirpingly, 

♦*But where i9 my dear Augusta? where is Mrs. Daniel 
Hunter?" 

Ang^Bta left her place, and went and paid her affectionate 

respeata-; Baying that she had been waiting \<o ^.ttcaxst his notice 

-^me time, but would ttot intemrpt Tqas 9tst^«8}tt\'^ ^SkMa^^>(5a 

mter^ ^ 
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"Ay ! she is more considerate than she used to be, Dan — ^that 
is thy work. Thee always had the knack of making people stop 
to think a bit. But where is the wee lassie P *' 

The babe was brought by its grandmother, and laid upon his 



" Ay ! a fine child ! ** said the patriarch, taking out his glasses, 
wiping them slowly, and setting them on his nose — ** a very fine 
child, indeed ! quite an uncommon fine one ! But who is she likeP 
Can thee tell me, grandmother P " 

The old lady was sure it was the express image of grandfather 
himself. 

At which grandfather, who entirely believed it, was wonder- 
fully pleased. 

ThQ girls who followed, and clustered around the baby, like 
flies around a drop of honey — ^were entirely faithless upon the 
point, as they turned tiieir glance from the yellow, shrunken visage 
of the most venerable of patriarchs, to the tender, delicate, bloom- 
ing face of the most beautiful of infants. And then the girls, 
umted upon this point, were divided upon another — ^namely, having 
decided who the baby was not like, they fell to disputing who it 
was, Harriet and Elizabeth were certam it was like its beautiful 
mor. the But Lucy and Letitia were positive it resembled its 
father. 

Augusta now came forward, and took the patient little creature 
in her arms, saying, 

** It is late, dear girls, for little Maud's eyes to be open ; let me 
ring for her nurse, and take her to bed." 

No ! Augusta must not fatigue herself. They would see the 
nurse put Maud to bed. And Elizabeth ran and rang the bell. 
And Lucy wanted to know whether the baby would want thick- 
ened mUk or cracker panada, and sud she knew how to make 
both. 

Then grandmother came forward and told them all to hush, 
and to stop, for that she knew more about children than all the rest 
put together-— hadn't she "raised" eleven P And so saying, she 
took tiie babe from Augusta's reluctant, but unresisting arms, and 
carried it out of the room, the girls following, as naturally as if 
they were needles, and the child a magpet. Atmista followed, 
fearing that grandmother was going to give li Qodfrey's Cordial. 
Darnel Hunter remained, standing with his elbow resting upon the 
mantel-piece, listening to his father's remarks. 

Meanwhile, in a spacious upper chamber, there is a pleasant 
little &mily scene going on. Ijie babe lies there sleeping quietly. 
Its little crib, of Grecian pattern, with fine, rich, lace curtains, 
looks like some beautiful slurine, or veiled altar. 

And Augusta reclines upon a lounge, ibc ^^ kioigsis^Ak Ttuoa^^^^^ 
before supper, " Bar all the girls, and gjcanAmo^laei ^''^^***^ ^^^T^^, 
And gmndmother haiseu sits in aa axia-<JlDka^>DbttH^^^^^GP'^'^ 
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lounge, and makes her tell all about the baby, from the day of its 
birth to the present night. 

The girls then bring out their offerings to the infant — ^fruits of 
many an industrious hour, lovingly bestowed upon the little 
stranger. Harriet produces a richly embroidered robe, the work 
of her own fingers j Elizabeth displays a superb white cashmere 
cloak, worked with silk, and a hood to correspond ; Lucy, half a 
dozen worked muslin caps; and Letitia, another robe, quite as 
handsome as the first. 

When all these have been examined, and praised, and gratefully 
accepted, grandmother sends Letty to her room to bring " that 
little red morocco trunk." When it comes, she takes it on her 
knee and unlocks it, and produces a dozen pair of little socks, knit 
by herself, of the "very Imest lamb's wool yarn, and of assorted 
colours, white predominating. And, 

"There!" says the old lady, with not imjustifiable pride, 
"there! maybe they are not so showy as the girls' work, but I 
reckon you'll find them just as useful. These are such socks as 
you can't buy out of the stores, for any money ! " 

" No, indeed, dear, good grandmother ! Money can't buy such 
things as these — only love can," said Augusta, catching the old 
lady's fat hand, and pressing it to her lips. The old lady raises 
her eyes doubtingly to her daughter-in-law's face, and says, 

" Ay, you like me better than you used to, don't you, Au- 
gusta?" 

" Yes, dear madam, and I hope it is the same with you. You 
know me better than you once did ! " 

" Ay ! I like you better, because you are better ! " 

Now, although Augusta took this equivocal compliment kindly, 
as it was meant, yet it was not quite just. It was an innocent 
mistake of the old lady's. Augusta had always been good — not so 
near perfection as she was now — but always well disposed. It 
was grandmother herself who had been far wrong, and was now — 
partly by Augusta's patience — ^brought right. Not always had 
this worthy plel3eian family so loved and served the young patrician 
lady who, even in her tender infancy, was thrown upon their 
protection. Once a fierce jealousy and hatred had reigned in their 
bosoms, and blinded their moral vision, so that nothing Augusta 
looked, or said, or did, seemed good in their sight. You shall hear, 
after a bit. I have not time to teU you now, ;ior is this the place, 
for the supper bell is ringing, and the old lady is rising and putting 
the things out of her lap with a parting rebuke on the subject in 
this wise, " , 

" Well, girls, in all your doiiig, you have done nothing for 
Au^sta herself — not even worked her a collar." 

" Oh, haven't we ? We did ^ulend to keep it a secret, but — ^well, 
I reckon if Augusta, will open the upper dra^enc oi\i«t\5vs;t^«kM, she 
something her maid didn't put tkiex^V e^dau2aa^^>M.^^'0£i. 
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**The sweetest worked nightcap," said Letitia, smiling. 

"Hush, Tongue!'' exclaimed Lucy, nudging the speaker, and 
thus betraying her own personal agency in the matter. 

" Well, even if you had forgotten her, I reckon I know who 
had not. Here, my dear," said grandmother, drawing from the 
bottom of the red morocco trunk several pair of the finest white 
lamb's wool hose. *' Here, my love. It took me nearly all the 
simimer to knit these — for you see they are so fine I could only 
knit on them in the day-time ; they are like a cobweb almost, 
for I remembered all your little dainty notions, and I knew you 
would not wear them else. And now you really must put them 
on, my love, and wear them under your silk stockings. And 
now let us go down to tea. Hatty, you great big, strong thing, 
why don't you give your sister-in-law your arm P You know she 
is tired and weak; travelling tires everybody, and nursing makes a 
woman weak, and Augusta's had to undergo both to-day. If you'd 
only feed that child on thickened milk, and give it Godfrey's Cor- 
dial, you'd find it wouldn't wear you out so. You don't like 
to P Well, when you've had eleven, as I have had, you'll be glad 
to — ^that's all," concluded the old lady, leading the way down 
stairs. 

They passed through the parlour in going to supper. The old 
man still sat in his easy chair, and his son, the Governor elect, 
still stood by his side, leaning his elbow upon the mantel-piece, 
and listening to his talk. Augusta, as she entered, caught the 
fag end of the conversation. The old man was saying, 

** I think thee ought to, though, Dan, indeed I do. His father 
was a good friend of mine, and a good friend to thee, too. Ay, 
I mind when he gave me the shoe box to make a cradle for thee, 
ban ! You can't say that was bribery and corruption, because he 
couldn't o' foreseen thee'd ever have the power, Dan. Thee'll do 
it, I reckon P " 

♦* No, father." 

** No!" repeated the old man, bringing dovm his cane empha- 
' tically — even authoritatively — " but the people expect it of thee, 
Dan! The people expect it of thee, Dan! Thee owes them 
something for making thee a Governor. Thee should try to 
please thee employers, Dan — as I used to admonish thee, long 
since, when I'prenticed thee to the lawyer! Thee'll do it like a 
good lad, Dan P " 

" No, sir, I cannot." 

•* Cannot P Thee can! Thee's got the power ! " 

" Then I will not." 

'* Thee will — it must be so 1 The people vnll have it so ! And, 
ybu know, *Vox—Box-'Fox—yrhsA, is it, Dan P The— tJift text^ 
you know, you used to put to your paper ? " 

«» * Vox poptdi—vox — ' " ,^ 

"Yea! I know now I Fox poplar — box o/ domlw>€s — *^^^ 
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voice of the people is the voice of God.* Now, Dan, that used to 
be thee own text. Now if thee believes that, thee ought to 
obey it.'* 

'* Father, we out-live most of our youthful enthusiasms, and 
learn to modify many of our opinions. For instance, I do not 
now think that the voice of the people always is or always has 
been the voice of God. Think you that it was, when it cried, 
• Crucify him — crucify him. Release unto us Bardbhas .' ' ** 

"Ah, Dan! ah, Dan! thee*8 a good orator, and that's what 
helped to make thee Governor. But oratory don't make it feel a 
bit pleasanter to have poor young O'Leary hung ! Ah, Dan ! I'm 
afraid ; I'm afraid. But I always heard prosperity hardened the 
heart ! Lord bless my soul, grandmother ! ain't supper ready yet ? 
I'm all but starved ! ** concluded the old man, when he perceived 
that his wife and daughter had entered. 

The old lady announced supper on the table. And the old 
gentleman, with the help of his son, arose, and supported by the 
Governor elect on his right side, and leaning on a cane with his 
left hand, slowly passed into the 8upper-ro(mi. 

Here some of the sons of the family joined them, and all 
gathered around the well-laid table. And still the old man 
harped upon the subject of the convict, turning the conversation 
into that channel and keeping it there. And all around the 
table expressed their deep sympathy as they buttered their waffles. 
Some of them, we know, had alreadv pleaded the cause of the 
prisoner. And now you could not have decided whether they 
were the most interested in the subject of the pardon or the pan- 
cakes. And yet they were very sincere in their sympathy. 
8uch is nature. 

Only mark this — ^that while they who so eloquently expressed 
their pity, and so zealously pleaded for a pardon, ate and drank 
with a good relish for their food ; he who firmly refused to re- 
prieve, scarcely touched a morsel, but sat grave and pale ; and 
judge, if you please, who at heart felt the most painful sympaUiy. 

But Daniel Hunter was a man in a miUion, and weighed jus- 
tice and mercy in the scales of conscience. But to-morrow the 
most portentous iarial awaits him. He must encounter the plead-* 
ings of the convict's broken-hearted mother, and grief-stricken 
wife. He would not sacrifice conscience for family love or 
popular favour ; will he sacrifice it to their awful sorrow P He 
would not yield to wife or people ; will he yield to (hemf 

In the pauses of the conversation at the supper-table distant 
sounds from the city were heard, and ** Hurrah for Hunter !'* was 
shouted till the welkin rang. 

They left the supper-table and assembled in tiie parlour for 
family pTa>j&T, The patriarch read a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tares, and then knelt with all his household, and led their devo- 
^'onsf. When this was over, the flBmiLy Beptttdjb^iot ^<^ m<^\« 
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The old lady and her girls accompanied Augusta to her cham- 
ber to see that everything was there that could possibly be needed 
for herself or the child, previous to leaving mem for the night. 
They found the babe sleepmg sweetly, and the pretty nurse -maid 
sitting by the crib, sewing by the light of the night-lamp. The 
room was all sweet, pure, and quiet, and they stole on tip-toe up 
to the crib, put aside me lace curtain, and gazed with the devotion 
of love upon the little sleeper, murmuring to themselves and to 
each other -. ** The beauty," •* The darling,'* " The sweet innocent," 
" The angel." 

No wonder ! It was the only baby in the family, and the only 
baby that had been in the family for the last eighteen years. And 
this very baby had been waited for five years ! Yes, its parents 
had been married five years, and this was their first child. Of 
course it was hound to be a prodigy and an idol ! There was only 
one Mordecai who stood at the king's gate and refused to fall 
down and worship the Princess. And mat was Old Solon, the 
porter at Howlet Hall, who avowed that they had better take care 
— that the child was only a vessel of wrath after all— conceived 
in sin and bom in iniquity, like every other human baby ; and 

babies worshipped as that was, were very apt to and there he 

shook his head, leaving an infinite margm of possibilities 1 

But now grandmamma and aunties Hatty, Betty, Lee, and 
Letty, hover aroimd the baby, gaze on it, bless it, and then steal on 
tip-toe out of the room, for fear of making a noise to wake it. 
They need not have done so — ^for if it were in the power of sound 
to awaken little Miss Hunter out of her fine sleep of infantile 
fatigue, the noise outside the house must have done it. 

I do not know whether, as the children tell us, little birds carry 
news, but certainly some unknown agent advised the thousand 

expectant sovereigns of A , that their one subject had come 

quietly to his tovm house. And their majesties were not to be 
balked in that way of their triumph. Ever since the first pre- 
monitory symptoms of the approaching storm had been heard at 
the supper-table, the hurrahing, shouting, and tramping had 
drawn, nearer and nearer the house, whidi was now at length 
surrounded. And calls of "Daniel Hunter!" "Daniel Hunter!" 
"The Governor!" "The Governor!" were hallooed and yelled, 
echoed,"and re-echoed in every tone and key, from the shrill treble 
of childhood, to the deep bass of manhood, and the quavering 
falsetto of age. 

At this time Daniel Hunter was supporting the feeble steps 
of his old father in ascending the staircase. The staircase led to 
a wide passage way, running through the middle of the upper 
story, from front to back. And at the end of this passage vf «a «. 
&ie balcony, over the portico in front of t\Le"Vwwia^« 

"Daniel Bunterl Daniel Hunter l" akoxAfe^ ^^ cto^^^^^^ 
£ftietb time. Easing the old man doim xw^x^ «b Oas^» "^^^ ^ 
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own bed-room door, the Governor elect passed up tlie passage and 
went out upon the balcony. They were still thundering, ''Daniel 
Hunter! Hunter! Hunter!" 

"'Hunter?' My friends, you are the hunters, and I the 
hunted upon this occasion," he said, as he advanced to the front 
railing. 

A tremendous shout rent the air. They would have applauded 
a very poor pun from their favourite just now, and that was really 
not a bad one. The two lamps that I spoke of before were still 
burning on the posts, and revealed his form distinctly to the 
crowd. 

There he stood, a glorious man! one of nature's rulers — ^the 
noblest work of God! There he stood, with his royal brow un- 
covered. 

"Three cheers for Daniel Hunter, the Gooerjwr!" exclaimed 
a leading voice among them. And the voices of thousands re- 
sponded to the challenge. 

" Three cheers for Daniel Hunter, the Man of the People I " 
sang out the same sonorous voice. And the weMn rang to the 
shouts that followed. 

'^ And now f three times three for Daniel Hunter, The Black- 
smith's Boy op the Blue EtDOBl" thundered forth the leader. 

And every hat was ofiT, and every arm raised on high, and 
every voice of thoi^ands responded in deafening shouts. 

*' Hurrah ! hurrah I hurrah! fear Governor Hunter ! " 

Again, "Hiurah! hurrah! hurrah! for the Man of the 
People ! " 

Once more, ** Hurrah ! hurrah I hurrah ! for The Black- 
smith's Boy of the Blue Ridge!" 

And exhausted and hoarse with so much shouting, the crowd 
became suddenly sil^it. And now appears a new figure on the 
scene. The old patriarch, forgetting his feebleness, or raised 
above it, comes leaning on his cane, and tottering to the door of 
the balcony ; and he lifts his noble but trembling form erect, and 
i^ys— 

" Aj, that's me! Tm the Blachsmiih himself!'*^ 

And there he stands, leaning on his stick in the doorway, 
infinitely pleased, while Daniel Hunter, taking advantage of the 
transient silence, addresses his audience with a short, neat, pitliy 
speech, and good-humouredly dismisses them. And after another 
valedictory " hurrah," they disperse to their homes, leaving the 
Governor elect and his family to seek their rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE C0NDE5INED CELL. 

The young wife of O'Leary might weep and wail, but her 
sorrow was nothing to the fierce, bitter, burning passion of grief 
and terror — the very agony of grief and terror — ^that fired the 
mother's heart, and scorched up the fountain of her tears through 
all that live-long night and garish, maddening day. 

At the earliest hour of the morning that the prison rules would 
sanction, the mother was at the gates waiting for admission. Nelly 
was with her. There could scarcely have been a greater contrast 
in any two human beings than in these two women, as they stood 
waiting at the jail-gates. 

Nor ah O'Leary, the elder, was a woman of about forty years 
of age, but whose tall, gaunt figure, dark complexion, and harshly- 
cut features made her look full ten years older. Her strong black 
hair was mixed with gray, her hollow, deep-set eyes were dark, 
fierce, strained, and blood-shotten -, her forehead was low, her nose 
large and aquiline, her lips thin and compressed, her chin long and 
slightly protruding. The chiselling of her features exhibited a 
great deal of grim, self-reliant strength. 

Ellen O'Leary, the younger, was a mere girl, scarcely twenty 
years of age, whose slight figure, fair complexion, and soft, deli- 
cate features, made her seem still younger. Her face, with its 
broad, fair forehead, softly shaded by dishevelled brown cui-ls, its 
raised eyebrows, and its krge, hazy blue eyes, in their deep, cir- 
cular hollows, and the small, quivering lips and chin— was the face 
of an innocent, grieved, amazed child- 

Both these women were dressed in black — mourning for the 
elder O'Leary. 

While they waited, looking at each other in sad silence, tlic 
artillery was fired, ushering in a day of glory for at least one man. 

And on the signal the flags of all the public buildings and the 
shipping suddenly ran up. And as suddenly the stars and strip^es 
streamed above the prison. 

The women raised their eyes to see the national symbol of 
freedom, joy, and triumph waving over the prisoner, the condemned, 
and the despairing. 

But soon the gates were opened, and they presented themselver 
for admission. An under turnkey conducted them up the broat, 
p«ved walk that led to the principal entrance. 

The prison was a kurge, squaare, strong edififie, \^\ixV\» ^*l ^^^V 
W)6k. And even on entcffing the cenfcral to\\, ^Ve^ ^'k^^ '^^^^^ 
fidck wjib the oloseneae and fcetoi of \ke oonoSffii^ W^ J*"^ .^^ ^ 
ift^ ife7# with a Bbarp paog that their "beVoNft^ >R^ waSetvc^^ 
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the time. The turnkey led them down several long, dark passages, 
first to the warden's office to get permission, and the key to enter 
the condemned cell. The jailer, who seemed to be a kind-hearted 
man, arose from his seat and came to the door to tell them that 
there was a clergyman with the prisoner now, and that they might 
go on at once to him. And when he saw more distinctly their 
faces, and noticed their despairing looks, he bade them in a 
cheering voice, — 

" Oh ! take heart ! take heart ! there are strong hopes — almost 
a certainty — in fact I may as well say, certainty of a pardon ! " 

The yomig wife looked up with a sudden shiver of nervous joy, 
as this meteoric hope crossed her heart. She could not speak, 
she could only wait, with dilated eyes and lips apart, in expectancy 
to hear more. 

^ The mother raised her head, and struck her strong, piercing 
eyes into those of the speaker, and asked, 

** What authority have you for saying it P " 

" Ma'am, it is generally reported and believed/* 

"IsthataU?" 

** No, ma'am, it is announced in all the papers." 

"Officially?" 

" Why, you see, ma'am, it is not a proper subject for an official 
announcement, and even if it were, you know it could not be made 
yet a while, because the Governor is not Governor until his inau- 
gural oath is administered at twelve, and therefore, of course, he 
could not make any official announcement." 

The mother clasped her hands together in speechless anguish. 

" Oh, but, ma'am, it is well understood by everybody that 
Governor Hunter has passed his word to give a pardon as soon as 
he comes into office." 

"Oh, God ! but the time is so short ! so short ! and the 
danger so imminent," said the poor wife, wringing her hands. 

The mother only ground her jaws together to suppress the 
fierce groan ready to burst from her bosom. The peril, the un- 
certainty, the suspense were so terrible! She motioned to the 
turnkey to lead the way, and followed him along the narrow pas- 
sage up a flight of stairs, and along another dark, close passage to 
the criminal ward, about midway of which was situated the con- 
demned cell occupied by young O'Leary. The turnkey paused 
before this door, opened it, and held it wnile the mother and wife 
of the convict passed in. 

The cell was a small, arched apartment, with whitewashed 
walls, with one narrow grated window opposite the door. Its fur- 
niture was a small cot, covered with a coarse white counterpane 
on the right hand side, and a little stand and a chair on the left. 
The convict s&t upon the side of the cot, and the clergyman 
stood pear him, aa if in the act of taJnu^W^^. 

WJJliam O'l/eary, the prisoner, 'was N^rj xxsi^^ ^sc^s* m^'Oast* 
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He was not yet twenty-three years of age, of medium height, of 
slender, yet elegant and firmly knit frame, of fair comptexion, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and a Grecian profile. The great 
charm of his presence had once been a singular grace of motion, 
and a sweet joyousness of expression and speech which won all 
hearts that approached him. But since he had been in prison, 
confinement, foul air, and cruel anxiety had jaded and worn him 
until he was extremely pale and thin. Yet now, as he saw his 
mother and his wife enter his cell, the old "sweet joyousness" 
lighted in his countenance, and burst forth in his tones as ho 
started to meet them, and folded them alternately to his bosom, 
exclaiming^ 

"Mother! Nelly! dear Nelly! Dearest Nelly! don't cry, 
darling ! It is all over ! the danger is aU over ! Don't cry so, 
dearest Nelly ! " 

And his mother groaned from her bursting heart, 

"My son! My son!" 

And his wife sobbed in silence on his shoulder. 

"Yes, mother! poor mother! the agony is all over! The 
Governor has promised a reprieve ! I shall be pardoned, mother ! 
pardoned for a crime I never committed. It is, however, almost 
as bad as being hanged for it ; only there is the hope of my inno- 
cence being proved some day. Yes, Nelly, my little darling, the 
reprieve is expected this very afternoon ; and then, mother," he 
said, standing straight and stretching his limbs as far as the fet- 
ters would adinit, and taking a long breath with an eager antici- 
pation of relief — " then, mother, I shall leave this place ! And, 
dear NeUy, I am free to confess, that I am very tired and sick of 
it. Yes, indeed. Oh, very tired and sick of it, indeed ! Here, 
sit down by my side on the cot, mother ; and sit you on the other 
side of me, dear Nelly, for / must sit down. You don't know how 
miserably weak this wretched place has made me." The prisoner 
sank back on his seat, and his wife and mother took the places on 
each side of him. The clergyman took his hat to retire. " Don't 
go, Mr, Goodrich ! Don't go ! " said William. " I beg your par- 
don, I — I was so glad to see my mother and Nelly, and so excited 
with the thoughts of the good news I had to tell them, that I — I 
entirely forgot you were strangers. But it is never too late to do 
well, until we are under the sod, so allow me to introduce you. 
Mother, this is my kind, most excellent friend, the Reverend Mr. 
Goodrich. And, sir, this is my mother, and this is Ellen, my wife, 
who, you see, has cried her eyes out for nothing." 

The two women arose, and the good priest shook hands with 
them, and then would have left the family together, but the ^oor 
mother held and clasped his hands, while a\xe ^WT^^^\i>ssv yo^ "^s. 
broken voice for his kindness to her son. ^ , • 

AndWiUbimself, lifting up histYim, WV.-^o^wx%^^^^.^y^^^^ 
''No, don't go, dear Father Goodi\c\i. ^«s^^ ^^^ "^ ' 
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hopeless day and night have you stayed to share my grief— now 
stay aad see my joy. I haye nothing to say to my family, and 
they have nothing to say to me, which you are not welcome to 
hear, so stay and share our reunion — ^well I know how much 
pleasure it will give your kind heart. Oh ! but — I forgot — perhaps 
you would like to go and see the inauguration ? or maybe you 
have some other engagement ? " 

" No, my son, I have no desire to witness the inauguration 
ceremonies to-day, and no engagement presses upon me; yet I 
think it is better you should be left with your friends for a little 
while. I will retiurn soon,'* said the priest, with a lingering motion 
of departure, for the widow still grasped his hand, and looked in 
his face with a searching gaze. 

'* J* it true, sir? Can we let our hearts rest upon it — I mean 
the reprieve ? " she asked, in a low, husky voice. 

The good priest looked at her gravely and compassionately. 
* Ho was a mild-looking old man, with a pale face, and thin, 
silvery hair — the gaze of Ms dim blue eyes was soft aaid lingering, 
and the tones of his voice slow and very gentle. 

'* Alas ! " he said, " the future is always uncertain — ^we can only 
hope and trust, knowing that, whatever the issue is, all is for the 
best, though we may not be able to see how." 

The strained eyes relaxed and fell; the lips closed with a 
spasmodic catch, and the poor mother sank back in her chair. 

** Will is innocent ! You know. Father, Will is innocent," said 
Nelly, weeping afresh. 

The priest looked pitifully at the poor young creature, who had 
involuntarily, unconsciously, clasped both arms around the form 
of her husband, and was holding him with a trembling pressure, 
as if to protect him. And while he was considering what to say 
to comfort her, the jealous mother's heart misinterpreted his 
silence, and she exclaimed, almost threateningly, 

" Father, my son is guiltless ! You know my son is guiltless." 

— "Of the crime imputed to him — yes — as guiltless as the 
angels," said the Father. 

"And it would be murder! It would be murder — ^to " the 

mother could not speak the fatal word ; it would have scathed her 
lips. 

. "William will be saved! He will be saved! There is not a 
doubt of it ; Father, say, is there a doubt of it P" asked the young 
wife, clasping her hands, in an agony of entreaty. 

" My dear daughter, my poor girl, try to be calm and patient, 

for your husband's sake. It is uncertain, as yet, my poor child. 

I should do bitter wrong to deceive him. It is true that a 

reprieve is called for by acclamation ; and that the highest and 

most influential personages in the city wiU present a petition. In 

addition to that, my poor, best efforts shaVWie ^n^-si, 1 ?c£a ^c^m^ 

ojr to the mansion-house, and I shall ^a.\\. t\i^tQ Vi ^^\'l^ VXv^ 
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first opportunity of obtaining an audience with ihe Goremor. I 
am fully convinced of William O'Leary's innocence of the crime 
for wHch he has been condemned. I shall urge <hat conviction 
upon his Excellency with what force and earnestness I am master 
of, and trust in Heaven for the result.** 

The young woman lifted her head from her husband's shoulder, 
and took the hand of the Father, and pressed it to her lips in 
silence, and then let it fall. 

But William O'Leary, in a cheerful tone, exclaimed : — 

"Oh ! there is no wubt of a reprieve ! Every one who has 
visited me ifor a week past, has assured me of it! And Mr. 
Thomas, the warden, showed me a paper to-day where it was 
announced ! What makes you all look so grave ? Oh, I know ! 
Nelly always was afraid of shadows — dear Nelly is so timid! 
And mother has but little fiiith ! And Father Goodrich has but 
little — ^hope ! But I have courage, hope, and feith ! and so am 
easy about to-morrow. Only I wish it were here, for I am very 
sick of this! Never mind, dearest Nelly! By this time to- 
morrow we shall be far away from this hideous place ! far away 
in the deep, sweet woods, on our road home ! Mother," he asked, 
with sudden eagerness, " ^d you bring the donkey-cart P'* 

" We came m it, WiBie." 

" I am rfad of that !" he exdaimed, joyously, " for, indeed, 
mother, I did not want to go by the stage-coach. I know it will 
be full of strangers going hwne from the inauguration. And 
they might find out the poor convict, and gaee hmi and his little 
wife out of countenance. And besides, the stage-route is over 
the dusty turnpike. Oh, yes, indeed, I am very glad you thought 
of bringing the cart, dear mother. Now we shall have such 
a delightful ride home, with you and Nelly and the baby. We 
will take the country road through the forest, Nelly, and wo will 
stop at the Cool Spring tavern to rest. Mother ! the people at 
Cool Springs don't think so ill of me as to think P" 

"Oh ! no, no, no, the family would stake theur souls upon your 
innocence P" 

" Yet still, on second thought, mother, we will not stop at 
Cool Springs — ^there might be some strangers there at this busy 
time, when all the State is alive, and they might recognise me. 
There were so many people at my trial. Oh, mother ! Nelly ! I 
tiiought — man as I was — that I should have died under bo many 
pitiless eyes ! But I mean to forget that ! It shall pass away 
Hke a bad dream ! I wUl never allude to it again ! and, mother 
and Nelly, after we get out of this horrid place, please never 
do you ! No, we will not stop at Oool Springs ! I had rather 
not meet strangers; but we will do better thasi tVvaJt—^^ "^^ ^''^J^ 
our dinners in the woods, as in 

" The days when w© went gipsy^^.^^ 
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Poor mother! she shuddered to hear him talk so confidently. 
Her conscience bade her say to him, 

*'0h! be not so sanguine! Give some thought to the other 
possibility. Prepare for the other darker doom, lest it take 
thee unaware ; " but how could she teach her lips to dash his hopes 
in this way ? She could not. She even repressed her sighs and 
groans, lest they should damp his spirits. And Nelly looked 
from one to the other, and was fain to hope with her young 
husband. 

" And, mother,'* he went on, confidently, "as I do not expect 
the pardon till late this evening — ^for the Governor must have 
time to get through his inaugural ceremonies, and his State 
dinner, which will last until night, before he can attend to busi- 
ness ; and as I shall not get out from this hateful place till night 
— why I wish you and Nelly to make every preparation for our 
early start to-morrow. And, mother ! you may think it childish, 
but I feel as if I would like to take just such a lunch, in just 
such a way as we used to when Nelly and I were girl and boy, 
and we used to go picnic-ing with you and father, and the neigh- 
bours ! So, mother, just get a Hnen-bag, and have a chicken 
roasted, and a beef tongue boiled, and some cold biscuits, and a 
pie — and put them all in the bag, and put in three bright tin- 
cups to dip the water out of the spring ; and I know the _place 
where we wiU stop to rest. It is that deep dell in the forest, 
you know, Nelly, where there is a spring as cold as ice, with a 
gigantic elm bending over it, and a brook that sings as it runs 
over the gravel, clear as silver. I think I never saw gravel so 
silvery, or water so pure and cold, or shade so deep as that is ! 
I have dreamt of it at night. I have written some verses about 
it, too. It seems to me that, well as I loved the forest-dell before, 
I never felt its beauty so deeply, I might say so poignantly, as 
since I have been shut up here. Ah ! you who are outside, you 
do not know how to prize your blessings. No matter how poor 
and despised you may be — ^no matter if you are a slave or a 
beggar, you have fresh air and simshine, and the sight of the sky 
and earth, and the free use of your limbs ! I think one good 
will come to me from my being shut up here — it is that I shall 
for ever more enjoy freedom and nature with a thousand-fold 
enjoyment ! 

" Mother, we must start just at sunrise, to-morrow ! It is the 
most delightful hour for beginning a journey ! Nelly, what is it 
that Gray says about 

" * Brushing with hasty steps the dew at peep of dawn?' 
Eepeat it for me ! " 

ivelly reflected a moment, and then said, . 

" * At the peep of dawn, , 

JSrnsbing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the uplauCLlawu''^ 
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" Yes ! that is it, Nelly I We, too, will meet the sun I Yes, 
mother, we can start at six o'clock, reach the edge of the forest 
by the time the sun is well up, and if we take the journey easily 
and pleasantly, by one o'clock we can reach the forest-deli, where 
we can stop and rest under the great elm by the spring. And we 
can afford to spend an hour pleasantly there, and start again at 
two, and travel leisurely, and reach our dear home by six in the 
evening. Mother \ Nelly I I think I shall never care to leave 
that sweet forest-home of ours again ! I shall never care to set 
foot within a city again as long as I live ! I will hunt, fish, 
plough, reap, do any£ing, rather than go back to the city again ! 
By six to-morrow evening we shall be home ! that blessed 
home ! sitting by our ovm hearth, caressing our dear children ! 
Ah I Nelly ! why hadn't you brought little Willie ?" 

Poor Nelly looked distressed. She could not tell him that 
little Willie lay very ill with fever, at home. She knew not what 
to say. 

The less scrupulous or more devoted mother spoke, saying, 

"You know we were in haste, and we could not be burdened 
by both children on the journey." 

" Little Willie. Well, I am glad he is hearty. You told me 
so, Nelly ! did you not P" 

" / told you so, Willie ! Yes, the child is very well ; we left 
him in the care of Aimt Abishag — ^you know he could not be in 
better hands." 

*• No, indeed ! But how is poor old Aunt Hag P" 

" Very well, and very anxious to see you !" 

" Oh ! I know she wUl be glad to see me I I fancy how she 
will put her apron up to her eyes, and cry. She never believed 
me guilty ! " 

'•No, indeed! If you were to hear her hard wishes on the 
judge and ]ury !'* said Nelly. 

All felt suddenly silent now, oppressed by the memory of that 
awfol judge and jury. 

Willie recovered himself first. 

" Mother, you must buy a new stuff gown for Aunt Abishag ! 
Stay, what colour does she like ? Oh, orange — buy her an 
orange-coloured bombazet, mother. And, I forgot! you will 
want some money for your preparations to-day," he said, 
getting up and crossing his cell, and pulling the little stand 
drawer open. 

He took from the drawer a small roll of bank notes, handed 
them to his mother, sat down again on the side of the cot, his 
wife and his mother on either side of him, and smiling, began 
again to talk of the next day's return home, bo^ ^^\\^Hx^'SJs» 
would be, how happy they should aU bo at lioina, Tsv<sa>aB «^^3*a 
/)/ WnUe, his two-yeax old son, and o£ \3iia Y\\X\ft ^\s.-^^^xx^ 
daagbter, and " Yon must bring her V> Bee me, ^»V^ ^^eroa^ 
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Nelly ; ioideed I cant wait till to-morrow to see ?ier; why didn't 
you bring her with yon this morning P " he said. 

'' The little creature has had a ver^ fatiguing journey, she 
was sound asleep when we left her," said Nelly ; *' but you shall 
have her tiiis anemoon.*' 

While she spoke the great clock of the proxm struck twelve, 
and the moi^er and daughter arose to go. 

"You are not going to leave me so soonP**^ asked William 
O'Leary in surprise. 

** Yes, dear Willie, we must go ; we have been away from the 
poor child since six o'clock this morning." 

" Who did you leave her with ?** 

" Only with the maid servant.'* 

" And you've been here since six o'clock ! It doesn't seem to 
me so long." 

** We spent more than an hour waiting fop ike gates to open." 

"And yet you've been here with me more than four hours. 
It does not seem like one hour. Can't you stay a little while 
longer, just a little ? " 

Nelly looked distressed. Between her foelings as a wife and 
nother she found it hard to decide. 

The elder woman came to her assistance, saying, 

*^ Mother^ s love is the strongest love in the world! Nelly, go 
back to your child, and I wiU remain here with mine/* 

" Will that content you, Willie P " asked Nelly, hesitating. 

" Yes ! oh, yes ! go back to the poor baby, Nelly! But mind ! 
bring her to me this afternoon — do you hear P" 

" Yes, I will," said Nelly, tying her bonnet, and stooping 
down to receive his parting kiss. Aril then she left the cell. 

When tlie mother and son were left alone together, the former 
inquired, 

" Did not Father Goodrich promise to return again tins after- 
noon P " 

'* Oh, certainly, he promised to be back soon. But really I do 
not expect to see him until this evening. I have no doubt on 
earth that he will be detained at the Government house until the 
reprieve is made out and signed. I firmly believe that the 
Governor will confide its delivery to Father Goodrich himself. 
As, indeed, who so proper to be the messenger of pardon as the 
priest — he who is the messenger of God's pardon to sinful man ? 
Therefore it is that I do not look for Father Goodrioh until near 
night. For, as I said before, the Gt)vernor has his honours and 
his dinner to get through with and digest." 

The mother remained some time after this with her son. 
Indeed she was not in the least hurry to depart. 
William O'Leary^a prison dinner was brought in. 
William O'Leary ate, talking gaily a\\ t\ao\x^ t>aft Tcva^* 
^OT&li forced heraelf to eat, lest her faWin^ to do so td:\^\. ^\"s^x^^^ 
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him. At last the meal came to an end, and the turnkey piled his 
empty dishes upon the tray, and took them away ; and the edi 
door was again locked on the outside. The retreating steps of 
the official died away in the distance, and they, the mother and 
son, felt themselyes once more alone. 

" It is such a farce, locking that door now, when they know 
that in a few hours I shall be &ee to walk out of it ! " said 
William O'Leary, laughing. • 

His mother did not laugh, but feeling constrained to say 
something, lest her trouble shoidd be obserred, she remarked. 



" It is a form, you know, my son." 

" Yes, yes ! Well, I suppose we must bear witfi it an hour or 
so longer.'' 

An hour passed on, and then lifting up his head, he asked, 

" Isn't it time for Nelly to be back? " 

" Hardly, my son — ^the way is long, and the child is heavy." 

The young man soon began to betray signs of such debility, 
that his mother spoke to him, and tried to prevail on him to lie 
down. At first he resisted her persuasions, declaring that he felt 
very well, and could not rest till the return of Father Goodrich, and 
that he also felt as if he never eovM lie down again on that oot in 
that cell. At last, however, wearied out by debility, he suffered 
himself to be persuaded, and laid himself down upon the prison 
cot, laughing, and saying that it did not matter, as it was the last 
time. And soon, worn out by excitement, his eyelids drooped and 
drooped, and then fell and sealed themselves in sleep. But he 
started out of slumber, and asked, 

" Mother ! Nelly not come yet ? What o'clock is it P " 

" Four, dear. She'll not be here for an hour yet." 

And his eyelids drooped again and closed in sleep. Soon 
starting out of this, he exclaimed, 

*< Mother, if she should come while I am asleep, wake me up, 
wiUyouP" 

" Yes, my dear Will." 

Once more his heavy eyelids sank upon his heavy eyes, and he 
dropped into a deep sleep, £rom which he did not start again. 

And Norah sat and watched him ; never befwe had the change 
in his countenance been so manifest. She smothered a sob to see 
the pale, thin face, with its hollow cheeks and sunken eyes. She 
sat and watched until five o'clock. And then the sounds of approach- 
ing steps in the lobby fell upon her ear, and the key was turned 
in the lock, and the cell door thrown open to admit Nelly, who 
entered, bringing in her infant. 

Norah arose softly, placed her finger on her U^a, ^\A^^Ss5^ft.^ 
to the sleeper. r 

NelJy entered quietly, and came and. s^ ^owci cs\i.m^^^^^^ 
iiie cotm 
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But at the same time, while Nelly's back was turned towards 
him, the turnkey, standing within the door, telegraphed to Norah 
to come out. With a sinking heart the mother arose, and, without 
a word or sign to Nelly, left the cell. 

The turnkey locked it, and beckoned her on to follow him, 
saying, as they went down the lobby, 

" Father Goodrich is waiting yonder to see you." 

With trembling limbs, scarcely able to bear up her tottering 
form, Norah followed her conductor down the stairs, and through 
the long passages leading to the prison office. He opened the door, 
and held it open for her to go in. 

There were but two persons in the office, the warden and the 
priest. The kind-hearted warden looked grave, and old Father 
Goodrich sorrowful. On meeting their looks, Norah reeled on 
her feet, and must have fallen, but for her almost superhuman 
effort of self-command. The good priest came to her, led her to 
a chair, and seated her. 

** I have just left the Governor," he said. 

She looked up in his face, and read doom there. 

** It is over ! the Governor refuses to pardon ! *' she said in a 
a low, hollow voice. 

The old priest took her hand, and said, 

** I told you this morning, when that poor boy was so con- 
fident " 

*'0h, he is confident still! I left the poor, innocent soul 
sleeping a sweet sleep, trusting in the mercy of his fellow-man ! 
Oh, God! oh, God!" 

** Be calm, be calm, my daughter, and hear me. I said I told 
you this morning, when your son was so confident, that the future 
IS always imcertain. I repeat it now — ^for there is as much to be 
hoped as there ever was to be feared from the uncertainty of the 
future — while there is life there is hope. An effort will be made 
this evening bjr some of the most eminent men in the State, who 
are also very mfluential political friends of the Governor. They 
will present the petition, which has not yet been presented, you 
are to remember; my plea having been only a verbal one, in- 
tended to influence his mind favourably towards the prisoner 
before the formal petition should be presented." 

" And he refused you ! " 

*' My daughter, I had little influence. I was presuming. I 
over-estimated my powers of persuasion." 

" Yet you carried a widow's prayer for her innocent child's 
life — for her only child's life, which he held in the hollow of his 
hand, and refused to give ! " 

" I take it that Daniel Hunter is a man very hard to be moved 
/rom a stand he has once taken," said- the warden. 

''Mo holds my dear child's life in t\ie \io\\o'^ o^\iSs.\iwci^, ^^v^i 
'es to grant it I He refuses to pardon \ T\i<b ^qcv«^^^ \.^\%s>l\.\ 
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When he comes upon his death-bed and cries for pardon, may 
God hurl his soul to perdition for an answer ! " 

The priest and the warden started. It was absolutely terrific 
to see the black storm of grief and rage that whirled in her 
countenance. 

Nothing was said for a few minutes by either. And, indeed, 
nothing was afterwards said by the warden, who was a mild and 
timid man for a jailer, and who was now frightened into silence 
by the blast with which his only words had been received. At 
last the old priest spoke nuldly, 

"My daughter, Daniel Hunter is no tyrant — you mistake. 
In this country, under this government, he could not be, if he 
would ; and under any government, he wotdd not be, if he could. 
No ! Daniel Hunter is a humane and upright man ; but one who 
does not permit his own passions and emotions, or those pf others, 
to govern him. What I sent for you for, was, not solely to tell 
you of my own fruitless errand ; but to advise you to another 
course. You, and especially your daughter Ellen, must, if pos- 
sible, see the Governor before the petition is laid before him." 

" Oh ! do not think but we intend to do that in any case. It 
was that wMch brought us to the city yesterday in such haste, 
before we even suspected that others were busy in the poor boy's 
cause, and another petition was prepared." 

** You intended it, then ?y 

" Of course ! of course ! Do you think wo would leave any- 
thing untried to save him ? I only waited, Father, for your 
coming before setting out on the errand myself." 

" Well, I must teU you that there is a possibility that you may 
not be able to obtain an audience with his excellency ; or that, 
obtaining one, you may not be able to induce him to grant your 

petition. In view of this, I advise you to see . There is 

a lady," he said, breaking suddenly off; " there is a lady, and 
sometimes in this world of ours, it has been known to happen, 
that where the valour of the brave and the counsels of the wise 
have been mocked, a lady's word has decided the destiny of 
empires and of individuals. And that, too, when the lady has 
been neither very fair, nor good, nor wise. And this lady that I tell 
you of, is all the three ; is very fair, and good, and wise. She is 
Mrs. Daniel Hunter, the wife of the new Governor. You and 
Ellen must see her tibis evening. You must strongly enlist her 
sympathies in your favour. I feel sure that all the influence she 
possesses will be used in your behalf. And remember that her 
influence, I may say her power, is very great, greater with his 
excellency than that of any other human being alive. She is the 
woman that can lead the Hon, if any created being can. And 
remember, that after every othet "petitionafis: «£A ^ovss^&^^^^V^ 
been dismissed, and the doors axe cWed, she "^XSl ^^-Sl Vk^^ *^ 
ear of the Governor through the BigU. Ksi^ V>aa.^ ^sasais ^^'^ ^ 
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power accomplish P I assure you, your best hope under Heaveii 
IS in her." 

The priest had spoken earnestly as he felt. . 

And Norah O'Leary sat with her arms stretched forward 
together upon her knees, and her hands clasped convulsively, 
with her dark, stem face raised, and her fierce eyes fixed upon 
his face, devouring every word and look. 

The warden sat behind them at his desk, listening, and slowly 
and sadly shaking his head. But happily they did not see that. 

'* Father," said Norah O'Leary, ** how soon must I go to the 
mansion-house P" 

" As soon as you possibly can. It is now a little after seven 
o'clock. You must see the lady before she leaves the house to 
go to the Inauguration Ball. Alas ! that such contraats should 
be ! That such rejoicings and such wretchedness should exist, 
side by side. And yet we would not have it cdl wretchedness 
either. Nay, God forbid ! Though we are full of sorrow and 
heaviness of soul, let us thank God that others are happy and 
light-hearted ! " said the good priest. 

Norah O'Leary had risen to her feet. Her face was positively 
haggard to ghastfiness with the misery that was in it. 

"Father !" she said, in a hollow voice, *' I am going now to 
my poor boy's cell, to get Nelly, and to bid him good night. 
Father ! for God's sake do not tell him of your failure ! If you 
cannot see him without betraying the truth, do not go near his 
cell till after it is decided ! Let him hope I Oh, let him hope 
on a littie longer ! perhaps he need never despair. He does not 
expect you till late m the evening, Father, and so he will have no 
suspicion from your absence. Do not go near him till I come back, 
Father!" 

** I will do as you wish," said the priest. 

" Sir," she said, turning to the warden, " if I should get the 
reprieve late, after hours, could you not still, for once, admit mc ?" 

" I will procure an order from the Marshal to do so," answered 
the warden, bending his pitiful eyes upon her. Ajid then he 
called a turnkey to attend her to the condemned cell. 

When they reached the door — 

** Wait until I come out again," she said; ** I shall not be long." 

The official imlocked the door, and the sweet, joyous laughter 
of a child broke on their ears. 

Norah entered the cell, and there, upon the side of the cot, sat 
William O'Leary, dancing Ids child in his arms, and laughing 
heartily at its gleeful laughter. 

Nelly flat by his side enjoying the sport ; evidently inoculated 
with his own Qonfidait hope. What a sight I As soon as he saw 
d&e door opehed he toBded the laughing child once or twice, and 
iAen ^rewit into Hb mother's arms, exelaimm^ioyixjliy, 
'MoPG, Nelly 1 take i^ie babe. Thb :RBFB.i^^Ta la coui&V' 
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But when he saw that only his mother entered, he suddenly 
sobered down, saying, quietly, 

"Father Goodrich no|; come with the pardon yet ! Weill it 
is just as I thought and said. He'll not be here till late ; for I 
really do suppose his excellency has not left the dinner-table yet ; 
and there may be a dozen more complimentary and patriotic 
speeches to be made, and a dozen other toasts to be drank, before 
the Governor rises. Don't you think so, mother P " 

*' Yee, my dear Willie. These State dumers, we know, are 
heavy, tedious things." 

*' Very heavy wid tedious to us, mother I whatever they may 
be to those at present enjoying them. I wonder how long they 
will keep it up P" 

" I trust not much longer, Willie ; but we can't tell within an 
hour or so how long gentlemen may sit over their ¥rine." 

" Especially at a Gkjfvemor's first State dinner, eh, mother P" 

" I suppose so," said Norah O'Leary. She was frightened at 
the swift passage of time — frightened lest she should not be at 
the mansion-house soon enough to see the Governor and his lady 
before their departure to the Inauguration Ball. Every minute 
was invaluable, yet she hesitated to leave him. It seemed like 
tearing soul firom body to tear herself from him now. 

" Nelly," she said, as composedly as possible, " it is time for 
US to be going, my dear." 

** Going ! You will stay with me till the reprieve comes P " 

•• My dear Willie I it may not come till late, very late. And 
you know it is not safe for women to pass through the city streets 
at night, fuU as they are now with drunken and vicious men." 

" True, very true, indeed ! And it was selfish and inconsiderate 
in me not to think of it. You must go." 

Nelly was busy wrapping up her child, that struggled and 
crowed in her arms, and thrust its little hands out eagerly to the 
father, longing for another romp. 

" Give her to me! I'll toss her again! " said William, laughing, 
as he took the babe and threw it up and down, until it fairly 
screamed with joy. Then he gave the babe to her mother, and 
bade them good night; saying, with a sort of doleful good humour, 
" I shouldn't wonder if I had to stay in this place all night, after 
all ! But coky how, if the reprieve comes to-night at 072^ hour, 
however late, you may expect me at your lodgings !" He folded 
Nelly to his bosom, but when he would also have embraced his 
mother, Norah, with a low *• God bless you," turned away. She 
dared not trust herself to that tenderness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PETITION. 

The last speech has been made, the last toast drank, and the 
last guest has departed — ^the State dmner is over at the Govern- 
ment House ; and Daniel Hunter has sought the retirement and 
seclusion of his library, there to collect his thoughts, and compose 
himself, after the tumult and excitement of the day. The lamps 
upon the tables have not been lighted, and he is well contented 
that they are forgotten. After the glare, and crowd, and noise 
of the day, he mids the darkness, and solitude, and silence of 
the hour very soothing to his jaded senses and perturbed 
spirit. And he sits alone for nearly half an hour. Then the 
door opens and a footman enters, with wax candles, and proceeds 
to light up the room. And in a moment every corner of the 
siunptuous library is thrown into view. Daniel Hunter sits 
where he has thrown himself on first entering — in a large, deep 
arm-chair, near one of the tables. The footman having accom- 
plished his errand, retires ; but almost immediately reappears, 
announcing, " Mr. Bomford, the Marshal of the State." The 
State's Marshal enters, aj^ advances up to the Governor, and 
bowing, s^s, ^ 

"Mr. Hunter, I crave your excellency's indulgence for my 
intrusion at the present hour, but my mission is one of the utmost 
importance." 

" Mr. Marshal, I am happy to see you. Take a seat, and let 
me know how I can serve you." 

The Marshal lays upon the table, before the Governor, four 
cards, saying, 

*' Sir, the gentlemen, whose names you will see upon these 
cards, request an audience upon a matter of life and death." 

The Governor lifts the cards, one by one, and reads, 

"William Storrs, Bishop of M — •-," "Robert B. Turner, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court," "Major General John 
Ryder, U. S. A.,'' and " Commodore Walter P. Rutger, U. S. N." 

" It is the petition," said the Governor, " Mr. Marshal, bring 
them in." 

The Marshal bowed and retired, A minute elapsed, and the 
official returned and introduced, 

" The Right Reverend Bishop Storrs." " The Ri^t Honourable 
Robert B, Turner." "Major General Ryder." "Commodore 
Rutger." 

The Governor arose to receive them, and with his hand resting 
on the table, bowed, saying, 

" Gentlemen, I am very glad to see yo\x\ ^toj "Vi^ ?»^«b\>^^:' 
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A footman in attendance drew forward chairs, and the visitors 
seated themselves. A minute of silence elapsed, and then Daniel • 
Hunter, who had remained standing, said, 

" Gentlemen, will you be so good as to inform me in what 
manner I can be so happy as to serve you P" 

The venerable Bishop of M arose, and going up to the 

table, laid upon it a folded paper, saying, ^ 

" Will jour excellency grant me your permission to read this 
petition, signed by numbers of the most respectable of the citizens 
ofM P" 

" It is the petition for O'Leary's reprieve P'* said the Governor, 
interrogatively. 

*' It w, sir." 

" Do me the favour to read it, reverend sir. And pray resume 
your seat in the meantime," said the Governor, resuming his. 

The venerable prelate sat down, unfolded the document, and 
commenced the perusal. The (Governor turned towards the 
reader an earnest, attentive coimtenance. The petition set forth 
at lar^e, and most logically and eloquently, the causes why, in 
the opinion of the petitioners, the sentence of the law should not 
be executed upon the prisoner. It was signed by so large a 
number of persons — all of the first respectability — that the Bishop 
only turned the pages, and showed the Governor the length of the 
Ust. When the reading was oonolided, the prelate laid the 
document on the table, saying, ^ 

" Your excellency has heard all we have to advance. I havo 
only to add, on behalf of my friends here present, and myself, 
that no small interest in the fate of the prisoner would have 
brought us to your presence on such an errand." 

The Governor bowed to this remark, and turning towards them 
all, inquired, •* Gentlemen, have any of you a correct report of the 
prisoner's trial P" 

Chief Justice Turner drew a pamphlet from his pocket, and 
walking up to the table, laid it down, saying, 

" I thought of this exigency, and provided myself." 

The Governor took up the pamphlet, and said, 

" If you will permit me, gentlemen, I will look over this." 

" Certainly ! Certainly !" said Judge Turner, speaking for tho 
others. "We would not have you to do anything unadvisedly, 
and without full understanding of the facts." 

Daniel Hujiter examined the evidence leisurely and tboiight- 
fdlly, and then laid down the pamphlet by the side of the petition, 
and remained silent for the space of several minutes, which Hccmcd 
to his company as many hours. At length he spoko, 

" Gentlemen, I cannot too strongly avow my %«w^^ ^^ VJa^ 
humanity and kindness of heart that nayo \)H)WvJ^^ l^^V«t^'*^^ 
niflht Nor can I adequately expreM to 30U vVl^'^xx^^^^'^^ 
Aftuag- compelled to refuse your petition.'* ^ 
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Here an expression of deep pain came upon ihe hcoB of the 
visitors, and was reflected in that of the Gk)vemor. He went on " 
to say, 

" Gentlemen, I had made myself thoroughly well acquainted 
with the case of William O'Leary before to-night, and nrom my 
soul I believe him guilty ! To-night I have he^ your petition, 
and I have referred again to the minutes of the trial to see if 
there was anything that in the first reading had escaped my 
attention, and which should yet influence my decision. And I find 
nothing new here. The trial has been conducted with the due 
formality, and with the utmost deliberation, impartiality, and 
humanity. The guilt of the prisoner seems to me to be an in- 
dubitable fact. I cannot have the slightest doubt of it, nor do I 
think it possible that any one else can. Gentlemen, I think that 
the judge and jury have performed their duty in convicting and 
sentencing this man. I am glad that they have done so — that 
no false sentiment of compassion has unnerved the stem hand of 
justice. Mercy to the guilty is too often cruelty to the innocent. 
The pardon of a murderer is a deed pregnant with terrible 
responsibilities. We know not how much the hope of impunity 
tempts to crime ! Let the consequences of crime to the criminal 
be sure, awful, unchangeable, irresistible, and many a reckless 
man, who now gives way to his headlong passions, would hold 
them in some check, and many a plotting villain would hesitate 
and turn back from the meditated guilt. Tell me, if you please, 
that the fear of punishment is an improper instrument of reforma- 
tion — and I will answer you that it is the only motive that can 
be brought to bear upon many minds — also, that the laws do not 
attempt to reform the guilty, but to protect the inoffensive, not t& 
regenerate the heart, but to restrain its guilty passions from 
breaking into overt crime. The law is not reformatory, but 
restraining — ' a terror to evil doers.' Only the Gospel is re- 
formatory. The time may come when moral suasion shall govern 
the world, but the time has not come yet, nor will it be hMtened 
by the abolition of just punishment and impunity to the criminal. 
Yes, the time may come when moral suasion will govern the 
world, but the world must be prepared for it first — a generation 
from infancy up must be educated in its M>irit, and we must begin, 
not with criminaU, hvi with children. At present the law must 
reign. For some time past I have regretted to perceive a moral 
cowardice upon this subject prevailing in the community — ^they 
shrink from the stem duties of justioe, and in their false pity of 
the guilty, CTant them that impunity which leaves the innocent 
and the inoffensive exposed to their passions. In l^s instanoe, 
I repeat, I am glad that judge and jury have had the moral 
courage to convict the criminal. I am glad that acitiier the 
jf^^^A beauty, nor genius of the accuaed, not ^ xftioii* Vat^testing 
^■2zz^ r;^latiioBs, Jbave been eloquent e&oo^ %& \WHi «»^ ^Sofe 
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sword of justice. They have done their stem duty, and, gentlemen, 
with God*s help, I will do mine !'* ^ 

"Duty be d d!" exclaimed the rude sailor, Commodore 

Rutger. ** * Of all the cants that are canted in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrisy may be worst, yet is the cant of 
'• duty" the wretchedest/ " And he wiped his face furiously, and 
left his seat, and stamped up and down the floor, and finally camo 
back and threw himself into the chair again. 

Daniel Hunter received this outburst with dignified compo- 
sure, only privately resolving, in case of its being repeated, to ring 
for a footman and have him shown the door. But the honest old 
tar recovered himself, made an apology, and silently resolved to 
keep within bounds for the rest of the evening. 

" Gentlemen, have you anything farther to advance upon this 
subject?" asked Daniel Himter. 

One might have thought, indeed, that they would have little to 
urge after hearing what had been said. Yet not so—not without 
another efibrt would they desert their protegfe. 

Chief Justice Turner went and sat down by the Governor, and 
spoke to him of the trial — of the condemnation of the prisoner 
upon circumstantial evidence alone— of the well kno\NTi fallibility 
of such kind of testimony — of the numerous cases in which inno- 
cent men had been condemned and executed imder circumstantial 
evidence, and whose innocence had been manifest only when it 
was too late to save them from immerited execution. He spoke of 
an aggravated case of the kind which had come under his own 
knowledge in the course of his legal experience. And he begged 
the Governor to pause and consider what would be his feelings if 
he should now persist in refusing to grant a reprieve to the pri- 
soner, and after the execution, the dead man should be discovered 
to have been guiltless of thfe crime for which he suffered. 

Daniel Hunter listened with respectful attention, but when the 
Chief Justice had fijiished speaking, he answered — 

** At the trial of O'Leary, all this that you have advanced was 
most eloquentlv urged upon the consideration of the jury by the 
able counsel of the prisoner, and yet the jury found him guilty. I 
think that they were right. I cannot annul their deed. In most 
criminal cases, sir, especially most murder cases, we have nothing 
hut circumstantial evidence to guide us. And to rule such evidence 
out would be to stretch the positive protection of the law over 
ninety-nine criminals out of a hundred. It would be to jjatent 
subtlety, to grant impunity to the deeper and more artful villain, 
and leave the simpler and less deliberate one exclusively to suficr." 

The Governor ceased speakmg, and Chief Justice Turner coldly 
arose, and asked of his companions, — 

"Shall we go?'* 

And aU arose to their feet. But Gen. "Ry^^x «^qV^ ^^. "^^ 
airnr^, blunt, hearty tiXiea, saying, — 
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" Mr, Hunter, what / came here for was not to argue upon the 
policy of the thing, but upon its humanity ^ and to tell your excel- 
lency that the prisoner is%ut a youth — hot-blooded, passionate, 
rash, and that u he shot his man down in a rage, it is no more than 
you, or I, or any man might have done ! And that therefore we 
ought, in some sort, to make his case our own, and not to visit his 
act with too severe a pimishment." 

** General Ryder, I am sorry to differ with so gallant an ofl&cer, 
and so humane a man as yourself. But it is precisely because you, 
or I, or any man may be tempted to such an act, that the tempta* 
Hon of impunity should not be added to the temptations of passion. 
Should this yoimg man escape just punishment, there are many 
young men in this State who will give the freer rein to their 
angry passions — ^who, if he is executed, will feel it necessary, in 
view of such an awful penalty, to curb their impulses. When the 
retributions of the laws are Imown, and felt to be certain, inevit- 
able, irresistible, the laws will be obeyed.** 

The venerable Bishop of M said, — 

** Mr. Hunter, you have spoken at large of the merits o^ justice, 
will you hear me say something in favour of the divine beauty of 
mercy ?^* 

And then he spoke of all men as sinners, in the sight of God, 
and of the Divine mercy that offered pardon and redemption. 

Daniel Hunter answered, — 

*' I may forgive my individual foe, but must not screen a felon 
from just punishment. Besides, He who said, ' Unless ye forgive 
men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
you your trespasses ;* said also, * I came not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfil,* and that law which he referred to, ordained that * He 
who sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed,' that 
* the murderer shall hang on a'tree.' If that man had murdered 
my brother, I might forgive my individual wrong, but should not 
interfere with the course of justice.'* 

"But if the condemned were your brother?" suggested the 
Commodore, brusquely. 

*' If guilty, he should suffer, though our mother interceded for 
his pardon,*' said Daniel Hunter. 

And they looked upon his face, and saw that he would have 
done as he said. 

"The faces of his visitors exhibited disappointment and disap- 
probation. 

Daniel Himter had risen from his seat. His own countenance 
was very grave and mournful. Addressing his audience in serious 
tones and measured accents, he inquired, — 

" Gentlemen, will you allow me to ask you a question?" 

'* Assuredly, Mr, Hunter,*' replied Judge Turner, speaking for 
^e rest. 

"Oanyou take it upon your coiiBCieiiceaiosM^^^^^^"=^^^*^ 
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There was a dead pause. 

He repeated the question, taking them individually. 

*' Bishop S , I ask you, reverend sir, whether you believe 

this man to be guiltless?" 

" We are none of us guiltless, Mr. Hunter." 

" It is enough. General Byder, how say you, sir P" 

** Governor, I did not come here to Bsk justice for an innocent 
man, but mercy for a guilty one!" 

*' I have your answer, sir. Judge Turner, I inquire of your 
honour, whether in your opinion this man is innocent of the crime 
for which he is to suffer?" 

" Governor Hunter, we are not here to try the case, but to 
intercede for the prisoner." 

,*' I understand you, sir ! Commodore Eutger?" 

"Confound it. Governor, / want the boy saved, that's my 
opinion!" 

Daniel Hunter remained silent for a moment, during which 
the gravity and sadness of his fine countenance deepened. Then 
he said, — 

" And my opinion, gentlemen, is that you have slightly mis- 
taken either me or my privilege. The prerogative of pardon, vested 
in the Executive, can only be properly exercised, when, after sen- 
tence has been passed, it is discovered that some injustice has been 
done the condemned ; as when he has been convicted upon insuffi- 
eient testimony, or by a partial judge or corrupt jury; or when cir- 
cumstances have come to light to prove his innocence, or to throw 
a strong doubt upon his guilt. No other consideration should in- 
fluence the Executive. Under all other circumstances, it is his 
duty to sustain the court in its action, and to see its sentence 
carried into effect." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE lady's DRESSINa BOOM. 

While this scene was going on in the library of the executive 

Salace. Mrs. Daniel Hunter sat in her dressing-room, on the second 
oor of the same mansion, preparing for the inaugural ball of the 
evening. It was an airy, spacious chamber, elegantly fitted up 
and well lighted. Augusta sat on a dressing stool in front of a 
high psyche mirror. She was attended by her pretty maid, Stella, 
Her sister-in-law, Letty, already attired in her pretty, simple 
evening dress of white crape and white roses, was also in the room, 
hovering around the lady, and adding here and thftY^ ^ ^sas^oSsss^ 
touch to her dress or hair. Augusta's t-oWe\. ^ts^a xior^ ossto:^^, 
except the clasping of the jewels — a magm&eeiTiV, ^^\, o^ ^c^ ^^^^ 
diamonds that had reoenuj come into her '9oa«»^«>«awi,^i^^ ^^ 
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she seldom wore, because she somehow felt or surmised that Daniel 
Hunter disapproved such princely display, and better loved to see 
her adorned with flowers, or at most, with the pale, oriental pearls, 
his bridal gift, which so well became her fair complexion and black 
hair. But upon this occasion, Augusta deems that diamonds are 
not inappropriate, and her dress being now completed, she stands 
up to allow her sister, Letty, the childish pride and pleasure of 
clasping them on. And Augusta Himter, as she stands there with 
one small hand resting lightly upon the dressing table, is, without 
the diamonds, a very royal looking woman. Her form is tall, well 
proportioned, and well developed. Her features are regular, her 
forehead high and pale — ^in contrast to the straight, intensely black 
eyebrows, and long black eyelashes, and the shining black masses 
of ringlets on either side of her face. Her dress is of gold -coloured 
satin brocade, with low neck and short sleeves — relieved with 
falls of delicate lace — ^her beautiful arms and neck are very slightly 
shaded with the lace. And now Letty clasps the diamond brace- 
lets -on her arms, fastens the necklace around her neck, puts the 
barbaric ear-drops in her ears, and lastly, sets the light tiara on 
. her black hair — and as the sparkling circlet spans the space 
between the two shining black masses of ringlets, and blazes above 
her brow, Letty clasps her hands in silent admiration. She has 
no words to speak the impression made upon her. 

But just then a rap was heard at the door. Stella went to see 
who it was. A footman stood without, saying that two women 
had called to see Mrs. Hunter, who refused to go away, and 
insisted upon being admitted. Augusta looked and listened with 
surprise and curiosity. But Letty said, impatiently, 

"Tell the man to send the women away, SteUa! This is a 
pretty time of night for such visitors. Some one who wants some 
petty office or other secured to some son, or brother, or sweetheart, 
and wants your interest in it, Augusta ; and are determined to be 
in time. Let them wait a little. TeU the man to send them 
away, Stella." 

** No," said Augusta, " many of these petitioners have anxious, 
almost breaking hearts ; I know it — the least I can do is to hear 
them. Tell the man to admit them, Stella." 

But even when Augusta spoke, some one without exclaimed, 
hurriedly, nervously, 

*' Mother ! I know that voice — I know that voice ! I know it, 
though I have not heard it for fifteen years. It is Lady Augusta 
Percival's." 

And when the door was opened by the footman to admit the 

two women who had silently followed him, Nelly O'Lcary sprang 

foremost — and then hastily controlling her violent impulses, 

Aurrlcd nervously forward and sank at the lady's feet. Augusta 

^oked at her in extreme surprise, whicli was iio^« Via&^s^ttftd o.a the 

^ o/'a, slow rQcognition da^vned in hex co\m.l^iivvcLa<a, «ii'i. 
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"Ellen falconer! Dearest Ellen, can this be really you? " 
wBhe exclaimed, with dilated eyes and ardied brows. 

" Yes, Lady Augusta, it is I, my wretched self! " 

" Rise, dear Ellen, rise ! Tell me what is the matter with you. 
Stella, wheel forward a chair here. Sit down, dear Ellen, sit 
down. You tremble so much. A glass of water for her, Stella. 
Take it, Ellen, it will cabn your nerves.'* 

Kelly had sunk into the chair offered, and Mrs. Hunter still 
remiuned standing, with one hand resting upon the dressing-table. 
Nelly quaffed the water presented to her by the maid, returned 
tiie glass, and seemed somewhat calmed by the cold sedative. 

** Now tell me how I can help you, dear Ellen." 

" Thanks, Lady Augusta ! " 

" Nay, Ellen," said the Governor's wife, half smiling, **I have 
long since abandoned contending for the title so desperately held 
in my childhood — shaving learned at length that it could not be 
imported and naturalised vrith myself." 

" And yon ore no longer Lady Augusta ? " said Nelly, with a 
transient interest in the question. 

** My English relatives address me so in their letters, but it 
is not correct. I am not, as a citizen of this country, ' Lady ' 
Augusta. But how can I serve you, Ellen ? " 

Recalled from her momentary wandering Nelly sighed deeply, 
and said— continuing her manner of address by force of habit — 

** I made a mistake in entering this room. Lady Augusta, but 
now that I am here — " 

" TeU me what I can do for you P " said Mrs. Hunter, seeing 
that her visitor paused and sighed deeply. 

" First of aU, before I dare ask anything else, forgive me for 
the miserable past ! " 

" I had forgotten whether there is anything to forgive, and 
would rather not recollect," replied Jlrs. Augusta, as a shadow 
fell on her brow. 

"Well, Ellen I Goon!" 

** I said I came here by mistake. I was in search of ^Irs. 
Hunter, the Governor's wife. I suppose you are her visitor P 
WiU you be so kind, Lady Augusta, as to procure an interview 
for me P " 

Augusta regarded her with calm surprise, saying, 

" I am Mrs. Hunter. I thought you knew it." 

"YouP" 

*' Certainly." • 

" Stop," said Nelly, as a light full of promise scorned to break 
on her. " I have heard this new Governor arose from the humbiest 
of the people. Can it be possible that he is one wo once knew as 
Daniel Hunter of the Forge ? " 

•' I thoagbt every one knew that." ^ ^^^^j 

**Ladj! " said Nelly, suddenly rising auiV coixvixv^'i.Qi^^'^'^ > 
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sinking again at Augusta's feet, " I came here to plead for my 
husband's pardon — for the pardon of William O'Leary, now in» 
prison under sentence of — " 

The sight of Augusta's face and form suddenly froze the prayer 
upon the young wife's lip. 

Augusta reeled and shivered as if under the effect of some 
stunning blow, and now her elbow rested on the table, her head 
bent upon her hand, her ringlets concealed her face, and her whole 
form bowed over the table, and she murmured, in a choking 
voice, 

"Oh, God ! is it so P Can it be possible P Was only this 
wanting ? You, Ellen Falconer ? You married to this man, and 
he to die so soon P " 

So sudden and wce&t was the distress of the lady, that Ellen 
herself turned comforter, saying, 

** But he is not to die, lady ! he is innocent ! We know that, 
but we want the reprieve to-night that the suspense may be over, 
and we may go home to-morrow, and leave this dreadful place for 
ever." 

" Oh, Ellen ! Ellen ! " was all the lady could say, bowed down 
in pijiy and grief. 

"We know that he is going to be reprieved, because the 
Governor has positively promised it, lady ! '* 

" Oh, Ellen ! God pity you, Ellen !" was all the answer. 

But instantly Norah O'Leary, who till now had stood near the 
door, attracting but little notice, and supposed to be only an . 
attendant of the young woman — ^Norah O'Leary came forward, 
and brushing Nelly away as if she had been a fly, exclaimed, 

" She knows nothing about it ! She is a child, or worse, a 
fool, whom no one permits to see or hear the truth. She is self- 
deceived, and deceived of others !" 

The stern rudeness of this woman's manner restored Augusta 
to some degree of composure and dignity. She lifted her head, 
stood up, and prepared to listen. 

** Hear me, madam, I am his mother." 

"I attend to you," said Mrs. Hunter. 

She spoke hurriedly, and with some natural distraction and 
disorder of manner — 

"My poor son is innocent, madam! Innocent of murder as 
that babe of yours sleeping in that crib !" 

Augusta shuddered strangely, and in spite of herself, at such 
an allusion to her child in such a collection. Norah went 
on — 

*' But innocence, madam, is no protection in a world like this. 

She, Nelly I mean, feels sure of a reprieve, and only begs that it 

/aajr be hastened, Alas ! every one else knows better ! First, 

J^^f^^' ^wi* hopes wore raised, and we were sAmoat assured of a 

'to — popular rumoui and the public pa^^exa assva^^u^ Q?l'"^ 
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but this evening I have learned that the Governor has rejected 
•very overture for a pa^rdon." 

" Oh, no ! not so ! Oh God, mother ! not so! You never told 
me so ! It cannot be ! It cannot be !" exclaimed Nelly, suddenly 
springing forward and catching Norah's hand within her own, 
and lookmg wildly in her face. 

" Be silent, Nelly, and compose yourself,'* she said, roughly 
shaking her off. 

NeUy retreated to a distant cushion, and sat down upon it, 
burying her face in her hands, and smothering her groans and 
cries. 

The mother resumed — 

" To-night a last effort has been made by some of the first 
men in the State. I have been told that it has failed. I have 
no hope left but in you. You have great power with Daniel 
Hunter, lady. I come to entreat you — ^to jpray to you to use 
it, and, save my boy's life !" and the old mother held up her 
clasped hands. 

*• Alas ! would to Heaven I had the power you ascribe me. I 
would use it for your sake." Augusta's countenance expressed 
great sympathy with the sufferer ; but as she entirely recovered 
her self-possession, her manner seemed cold to the excited wo- 
man, who exclaimed, — 

" And you refuse to intercede for me ? You a mother P and 
to have such a stony heart for a mother's anguish P How know 
you, woman, what may be the fate of the babe in yonder crib P 
how lie may sin and fall, and sue for mercy?" 

" It is a girl, thank God !" said Augusta, thrown into a mo- 
mentary tremor by this second act of bringing her idolised child 
into the wretched connection. 

" A girl, is it ? Then pray God, lady, to have mercy on you 
and on her -, and show you meanwhile mercy to my child. For 
GK)d promises mercy only to the merciful, and will visit the sins of 
the mther upon the children!" 

" The Lord of truth and mercy, who hears us now, knows that 
if I had the influence you impute to me, I would gladly save your 
son ; but, alas, I have not the power. Only one thing in this affair ♦ 
influences Mr. Hunter — a sense of justice !" ^ 

" A sense of justice ! then he believes William guilty ?'* 

** Alas, I fear so !" 

" And you believe it P" 

" I do not know the circumstances." 

"Oh," said the mother, speaking rapidly, ** these were the 
circumstances — strong enough against lum, poor fellow ! The 
murdered man, Burke, was a shopkeeper at St. Inez, in our 
county. He insulted Nelly more than, once, "N<iteQ. QY^otJcosa^j^ 
offered. At last she complained to ^iWiam, ^\S>^ia.m \^ ^^ 
raab and hot-beaded : he challenged Buiikfi. 1B\a>&B x<i'i»s»'^^ ^ 
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meet him. William then swore that he would thrash the villain, 
and if he resisted, shoot him. He left the house for the purpose; 
and the same night Burke was fomid shot through the head, 
and William, on ms return home, was arrested. You know the 
rest." 

" A fearful chain of evidence, indeed ? What could your son 
say in defence P" 

" The truth — that he went in search of Burke, for the purpose 
of inflicting summary chastisement upon him, but that he never 
found him." 

" A weak defence, alas !'* said Augusta. 

" A weak defence, lady ; and yet those who know him best 
believe him innocent, and his father confessor knows that he 
is so." 

Here the deep, smothered sobs and groans of Ellen were heard 
in the pause ; and Mrs. Hunter turned her eyes, full of pity, upon 
the collapsed form of the young woman. Norah followed hetr 
glance. 

" Yes," said Norah, " it goes hard with her — ^if he dies, it may 
kill her, for she is weak ; but even then, lady, her sufferings will 
not be so great as those I fed, who am too strong to die, but not 
to madden. Oh, lady, you think you love your infant now, and 
doubtless you do so ; but not a thousandth part as you will love 
her hereafter, especially if it should turn out that she is your 
only one! Ah, few can tell how a parent loves an only child, 
when the affection that should be divided among many is con- 
centrated upon one ! Once that poor boy, who is perhaps to die 
a felon's shameful death to-morrow, was an infant beautiful and 
innocent as your own. Oh, more beautiful and innocent, as it 
seemed to me, than any creature out of heaven I And I loved 
him so ! Oh, I loved hun so ! I would not let the very slightest 
pain .approadi him, if I could keep it off by any sacrifice. I prayed 
that I might never have any other children to divide my love 
with him. I wanted to give it all to him. I did give it all to him. 
I withdrew all my love from every other human creature, and 
gathered it into one stream, and poured it, lavished it upon him. 
All other interests — my God! — all other rights yielded to his 
slightest wants!" 

" That was idolatry, and God punishes idolatry," said Augusta, 
mournfully. 

" Oh ! why do you reproach me with idolatry ? Do you not 
idolise your own child?" 

" Heaven cm'e me of the fault if I do ; for it is a fearful one !" 

" True, lady, it w a fearful thing to embark all one's hopes 

and affections on one frail human bemg, with but one mortal life. 

Oil, 7 know it J I, who watched the frail life of my child through 

^^ flic j/Jncsses ■ children are hoirs to\ Awd God knows with 

^"i^hat protracted agony I watched by tlie '\:)edavd.<i oi xo^ ciii^^^Q^ 
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child ; and the joy I felt when the grasp of death was released, 
and he recovered I Oh, lady, once he was worse — ^nearer to death 
than ever — ^he was given op by his physicians — ^he had received 
extreme unction from the priest for death — the women waited in 
the room below to lay him out for burial. He was abandoned to 
the power of death, hj all but me^ his mother ! I could not give 
hiin up — ^no, not to Heaven ! I wept and wrestled in prayer for 
his life through all that live-long night ! I prayed his life uncon- 
ditionally — come what might to either of us through the granting 
of that prayer — I prayed- it in Christ's aU-potent name ! And, 
madam, he lived .' he lived ! That night he awoke fcom his stupor, 
and called me 'Mother!' Mrs. Hunter, I nearly swooned with 
joy. The people who had come to lay him out went home — the 
priest who had anointed him for death returned thanks for his 
me. He lived, but lived to meet a fate like this — ^lived to be 
doomed to a felon's death! Would God I had let him die! 
Would God I had let him die !" exclaimed the poor mother, 
wringing her hands. 

" Oh, Heaven ! it is a fearful thing to pray back the life of 
a dying child, without adding the clause of the Saviour's 
prayer, 'Nevertheless, not my will but Thine, O God, be done!' 
It is a dread responsibility to pray back to mortal Me and mortal 
trial the innocence that God would make immortal !" said Augusta, 
pale with feeling. 

" Ay, jon can lecture me ! You are happy ! Four child is 
a blessed infant yet. It lies there in its crib, sleeping soflly, 
sweetly — it is surrounded with defences ! it is all protected ! — the 
south breeze may not blow upon its brow too freshly, nor the sun 
Idss its cheek too warmly : your child sleeps safe in the nest of 
your love ! Mine lies in the condemned cell, to be led out to- 
morrow, amidst a gazing mob, to die a shameful death upon the 
scaffold ! — unless you save him !" 

" Oh, would to Heaven I had the power ! " 

** You have ! you have the power ! Everybody says so ! You 
have not the toiU. You are happy and selfish — ^prosperous and 
pitiless ! " 

** Alas ! I would give everything I possess on earth, except my 
husband and child, to save your son — God knoweth that I 
would ! " 

" Words ! words ! You do not even promise to make an effort 
to save him ! You do not promise to speak a word in his favo,ur ! 
You will not open your lips to save him ! You will not lift your 
hand to save him ! * Give everything you possess ! ' You would 
not give so much as the smallest gem of your tiara to save my 
only child from an unmerited death, and me from madness ! '* 

Augusta gave not a word or look in ieiuta.t\Qii o^ 'Csvv^ ^SMiit^. 
The pity of her soul was strong, for sho £eaTed,\y^ ^iJckft m^'^^^^^j^ <s^ 
the woman's ejes, and the frequent incoVxeiCQii^^ oi v^x^'^i^-*'^^ 
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dread sorrow and suspense were doing their worst work upon her 
mind, and unsettling her reason. 

It was a relief that, just at this moment, Daniel Hunter 
entered the room. He came in by the private door communi- 
cating with his own apartments. He did not at once perceive 
the presence of strangers in the room, for, without once raising 
his eyes, he stepped immediately up to the crib which stood at 
the end of the room, and in .which his treasure and Iris heart 
lay. Norah O'Leary saw him when he entered, and recognised 
him instinctively ; she watched him when he stepped up to the 
side of that crib, and drew the curtains ; she continued to watch 
him as he gazed upon the little sleeper with a softening countenance. 
It was, indeed, strange to see that whilome grim, severe politician 
and statesman — that firm, stem, immutable ruler, gazing with so 
soft a smile upon the sleeping child ! And the wretched Norah 
watched to draw a hopeful augury from that tender mood ! Drawing 
the curtains gently together Daniel Hunter left the crib, and came 
forward towards his wife. Then seeing, for the first time, her 
two visitors, whom he evidently considered to be women of humble 
life — ^probably seamstresses in distress, or something of the kind — 
he merely nodded a kindly acknowledgment of their presence, and 
then standing by his wife, entered into conversation with her. 

It was only for a moment that he stood speaking with Augusta, 
yet in that moment, while they stood together, Norah 0*Leary 
read the characters of both more accurately than ever she could 
have read either apart ; and she was forcibly struck with a general 
but undefinable resemblance between them in air, manner, and 
expression — such a resemblance as might be imagined to exist 
between two persons who had grown up together, and gradually 
emerged into one in heart, mind, and purpose. 

His countenance was the countenance of one who had suffered, 
struggled, and overcome. His expression was firm, serious, and 
elevated. Hers seemed the bright and soft reflection of his own. 
Her eyes turned towards him with a calm, confident, elevated, and 
elevating love and adoration, just quickened with a thought of 
dread, not degrading, but exalting the affection, as though the 
idea of displeasing him, or falling short of his standard of excel- 
lence, would have seemed: to her a serious misfortune. Her face, 
too, in its grave, majestic beauty, spoke of struggle and of conquest 
— of struggle, not with the world, but with herself — of conquest, 
not of destiny, but of her own spirit ; for she had grave faults of 
character, hereditary faults of her house and rank — great pride 
and high temper — and from her childhood these had been subjected 
to the severest discipline ; and no cloistered nun, in her religious 
enthusiasm, ever more wrestled with her own nature to make 
herself an aeoeptahle bride of Heaven, than did this beautiful 
woman of society, to render herself wortliy oi VJaaloN^ aad esteem 
^her husband. Only for an instant, aa I aali^* VJ^i^i ^ot^^^x^^\ 
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together, and then the earnest, eloquent eyes of Augusta turned 
from the face of her husband, and fixed themselves upon the woman « 
standing near. He understood and followed her glance, and m- 
stantly his quick perceptive faculties received the truth, and . 
thinking within himself, •' 

** TMs is another trial, and the most serious one yet," he in- 
quired in a kind tone, "Well, my good woman, what is it ?*' 

" Oh, sir r* exclaimed Norah O'Leary, sinking at his feet, and 
raising her clasped hands and strained gaze to his face. " Oh, sir ! 
I implore you to hear and grant my prayer! I am a poor, old, 
heart-broken mother, come to beg for the life of my only child. 
Sir, I have been told that you have rejected every petition for his 
pardon. I hear that you have turned away from the pleadings of 
the very greatest men in the State P Yet you vnll not turn away 
from mine P You will not see a gray-haired woman at your feet 
praying you to spare the life of her only son, and spurn her away 
to ma&ess P • Oh I no, you will think of your own mother, and 
pity the widow's gray hairs and broken heart P " She paused, but 
stiU held up her clasped hands, and raised her strained gaze to his 
face in silent supplication. 

Daniel Hunter kept sternly down the rising pity of his heart ; 
but his manner was compassionate and reverential, as he stooped 
and gave her his hand to assist her to her feet, and said, 

"Bise, madam, I beg of you.*' 

" You pardon my son ? " she asked, with a wild, appealing gaze, 
as she grasped his hands, but remained on her knees. 

** Madam," said Daniel Hunter, in a grave, sorrowful voice, "I 
feel at this moment a pain only second to your own — " 

** Oh, do not utter what you were about to say ! You, and you 
only, can save my child! You have so much power. Oh, my 
God! that any human being should have power over my one 
child's life to take it away at his pleasure ! Oh, sir, have mercy ! 
Have mercy, as you expect mercy of Heaven ! Oh, grant me my 
child's life, for you can do it ! You can do it, by only writing 
your name. Good Heaven, when I think of the terrible power that 
resides in this hand ! this hand of yours ! You have but to take a 
pen in it and make your autograph, and my son is free to live, and 
be happy. Do it, sir. Do it — oh ! Where is there a paper and ink? 
Lady, won't you send for it?" And so wildly, incoherently she 
pleaded, as they plead who sue for life. 

Augusta looked on in the deepest distress, and turned her eyes 
* occasionally towards the distant form of Nelly, who was weeping 
silently. 

Daniel Hunter saw the distress of his wife, and stepping to her 
side for an instant, said, in a low voice, 

** Retire, my dearest love ; yo.ur presence hete e^\i^Q \\a ^'^^^» ^'^ 
good, and iibls interview grows too paii^ul foT -jow,"' 
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But Augusta mournfully shook her head, saying, in a whispw, 
" I will not leave them, if you please, Mr. Hunter !" 

Daniel Hunter did not insist, but came back to where Norah 
CLeary still knelt, and once more attempted to raise her, saying, 

" Rise, Mrs. O'Leary ! For your own sake, rise.** 

" Never ! while my boy lies condemned to ^e,'* said Norah, 
wildly. 

" This is most distressing to us all, besides being perfectly 
imavailing — ** 

"Oh, sir, do not say that!** exclaimed Norah, interrupting 
him suddenly, "do not, sir! oh, sir, I implore you by the love 
you bear your beautiful wife, to bear with me farther. You 
would not suffer ?ier to be pained even by the sight of another's 
woe ; oh, sir, by that tender care of her, I entreat you to pity 
me ! Sir, this broken, gray-haired woman at your feet, was not 
many years ago a wife beloved and cherished ; but he who cared 
for her lies in his grave ; and now the heaviest storms of sorrow 
beat upon her bare head, and there is none to pity and to save 1 '* 

" There is one — the God of the widow and the fatherless. 
Pray to him ! His pity is never invoked in vain. His power is 
never limited," said Daniel Hunter, solemnly. 

•' Be his instrument ! Be his instrument ! Stretch forth your 
hand and save ! Oh ! sir, by your happiness and my misery — ^by 
your power and my helplessness — by our common human nature, 
and by our common dependence on God's mercy, I implore, I adjure 
you to be Heaven*s instrument of salvation to me ! '* 

" I would to God I were the chosen instrument. I am not.'* 

" Still callous ; oh, God! what will move youP Oh, sir, listen 
to me farther. (Governor Daniel Hunter, I saw and studied your 
excellency when you were nothing but a common man, with a 
father's ordinary love and weakness. I saw you when you entered 
this room, go first and bend with looks of infinite, of unutterable 
love, over the cradle of your child ! Daniel Hunter ! — ^not the 
Governor, but the father — I implore you by the love you bear 
your child, to pity the mother's heart within me, and spare mine ! 
Sir, this broken-hearted wretch at your feet was once a happy 
wife and mother. She had an only child, as beautiful, as inno- 
cent, and as beloved as yours ! Sir, that child is now a miserable 
man, doomed — doomed ; oh ! God, you know his fate ! I cannot, 
cannot speak it! " 

Here she sank down lower upon the floor, covered her face 
with her hands, and struggled to repress the suffocating sobs and 
groans that stifled her voice. 

Daniel Hunter was deeply moved ; with all his self-control, 
his countenance still betrayed the greatest mental pain. At 
Jen^h she spoke again, 

"Mjr child 18 doomed to die a muidexer'a Iiotoj^l ^^^^\i-- tq^ 
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child, who is even now as innocent, and, God pity him, as simple 
and as hannless as the babe in yonder cradle! Oh, Daniel 
Hunter, by the love you lavish on your child, pity a wretched 
mother's heart. My love is as great, my hopes were once as 
confident for him who lies in yonder cell, as yours are for the 
child that sleeps in peace in yonder crib ! Oh, Daniel Hunter r 
hy 8^ the fond, high hopes embarked in that babe's life and 
-ititure fortunes — ^hear and grant my prayer, and spare my child." 
An^ \n the abjectness of her grief and supplication, she cowered 
and grovelled at his feet, and then lifted her clasped hands and 
strained eyes in the very agony of supplication. 

Daniel Hunter ground his teeth together. Augusta turned 
deadly pale, and reeled, and caught to the dressmg-table for 
support. A conflict of many emotions was overpowering her 
strength. It was not only an agonising sympathy with the suf- 
fering mother, but it was a vague unreasoning fear of her. 
Every time, when in the course of this interview, the dark, des- 
perate looking woman had in any way alluded to her sleeping 
babe, Augusta had trembled through all her frame. 

Daniel Hunter, seeing her great disturbance, without divining 
the whole of its cause, stepped up to her, and said, 

** Augusta, you should have retired when I recommended you 
to do so. This scene is too much for you. Go, at once." 

"You are ri^t," said Augusta, in a faltering voice. "I 
will go.'* 

But instead of leaving the room by the door leading through 
the hall to the drawing-rooms, Augusta went up to the cru), 
raised the child in her arms, and passed into the adjoining bed- 
chamber. An undefined, instinctive dread of some unknown 
danger to the babe — a dread that she could neither understand 
nor resist — ^took possession of her soul, Mtd ^vemed her actions. 

Daniel Hunter watched her witiiout participating in her ima- 
ginary £ears, or understanding tiie cause of her movement. And 
when ihB door had closed behind her, he turned again to the 
suppliant at his feet, and once more attempting to raise her, said, 

"Mrs. O'Leary, Heaven bears me witness, how deeply I 
sympsfehise witib your sufferings — ^how terrible to mo it is to be 
obliged to refuse your request. But you entirely mistake my 
power. I am under the law of conscience, and accountable to 
Heaven for the use I make of the power vested in my person ! 
I oonld not tefl you, perhaps, without deeply wounding your 
heart, how much reason I have for refusing to grant your peti- 
tion. I can only recommend you and yours to the tender mercy 
of God, whose compassion and whose power aire both unlimited! " 

"Hush! hush!" exclaimed Norah, with a fifenzicd ^<t«bos<i. 
"Do not drive me mad» Bemembeff ycyfcc xno^et, wcA ^q ^'^'^ 
drive B gray-haired W0ma,n mad with gri«£\ 0\x\ ^w ^wa o^fro. 
oldmotber'a sake, hear and grant my pTwyexl*' 
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She was wringing her hands in the wildest anguish of sup- 
plication. 

Daniel Hunter's face was pale and stern. He felt the neces- 
sity of bringing this scene to an instantaneous end. He said, 

" Mrs. O'Leary, I have not the power to save your son, with- 
out a sacrifice of principle, and that I will not male." 

" You would make it for one of your own ! You would make 
ii for one of your own ! " she cried, in a passion of grief. 

"No. Understand me, poor woman! I have said upon a 
former occasion, and I repeat — ^if it were my brother in your 
son's place, and if my aged mother were here at my feet, praying 
for her child's life as you praj, I should act as I do now. I 
should refuse her prayer as I refuse yours ! " 

" You would not ! Tiger -heart as you are, you would not ! " 

** I would, so help me Heaven ! " 

" If he were your * brother,' ay ! hut if he were your son f " 

"He should die I" 

** And you will not — oh, my God I you will not save my son P " 

" I cannot I" 

With a terrific shriek, the wretched woman threw up her arms, 
and fell prone to the floor. 

An hour after that, three foot-passengers, weary in frame and 
crushed in heart, took their mournful way towards the prison. 
They were — Norah O'Leary, whose wild, bewildered air and tot- 
tering steps required constant watchfuhiess and support from 
her companions — ^Nelly O'Leary, who still continued to weep 
and wail, more like a grieved child than a despairing wife — ^and 
Father Goodrich, whose sorrowful task it was to convey to the 
prisoner the decision of the Governor, and, in the few hours left 
him on earth, to assist him in seeking that mercy- from God which 
he had failed of obtaining from man. They pursued their way 
in utter silence, except for the low wailing of Nelly, and an 
occasional terrific groan, that rived its way up through the tor- 
tured heart of Norali. 

The streets had been very dark, for the moon had not yet 
risen ; but suddenly, as by a given signal, every window glared 
with light. It was the illumination m honour of the Governor. 
And every house, every street, the whole city, was in an absolute 
hlaze of splendour ! And at the signal, as it were, every house 
emptied itself of its excited inmates, and speedily the streets 
were filled with crowds as numerous, as gaily dressed, as joyous, 
and as noisy as those of the day. 

Our sorrowful pilgrims made their way as well as they could 
through the merry jostling multitudes. 

In croaamg on the flag-stones, they had to stop suddenly, to 
^rai'd being run over by a splendid open "bsaoxxOaa ^•aX.N?\Nkled 
^^ them full of ladies and gentlemen. 
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" It IS the Governor's carriage — they are gomg to the inau- 
gural ball," said the old priest, with a deep sigh ; I know not 
what evil spirit spoke by the lips of the good old Father. He 
soon felt that it was a hapless speech, and he looked at Norah« 
And her face, upturned in the red glare, was the face of a demon ! 
** Do not look after them, daughter — do not think of them,'* he 
began, soothingly. 

Her teeth snapped, and she drew in her breath with a hissing 
sound. 

** Think rather of the Saviour's suffering. I often feel that 
for some trials of our mortal life, there is no lesson in all the 
Scriptures like that contained in the history of the Saviour's trial 
and crucifixion^his sweet submission to his Father's will — ^tiiat 
even in the agony and bloody sweat exclaimed, *Not my wiU, 
but thine, oh God, be done,' — ^Ms lovely meekness when he opened 
not his mouth in reproach to his accusers — ^his adorable patience 
under the scorn, the scourge, and the crown of thorns ; and above 
all, his divine charity, when in the last anguish of his death- 
tiiroes he cried — * Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do ! ' Oh, my daughter, can we cherish resentment, even if 
it be just, which is often very doubtful when he, the Divine, the 
sinless One, in the ver^ agonies of death, forgave his murderers, 
and prayed for mercy for them ! " 

In discourse such as this, and oblivious of the glaring light 
and noisy crowd, they made their way to the prison. And Norah 
answered never a word, only by those dreadful groans, that 
seemed to rend their course up through her bursting heart. 

At length they reached the jail. The warden was anxiously 
awaiting £em, and came forward to meet them, asking, breath- 
lessly, 

" What hope P " 

" None, but in Heaven," answered the priest. Then, in his 
turn, he inquired, ** How is your prisoner P" 

** Full of coiifidence, poor boy ! waiting impatiently for his 
reprieve !" 

•* Heaven support him in the terrible disappointment. Mr. 
Thomas, let "me immediately into his cell. I am charged by the 
Governor to inform him of his approaching death !" 

" A very sorrowful duty, sir, and I am truly grieved that you 
should have the pain of performing it. Do these women accom- 
pany you to the cell P" mquired me warden, in a subdued tone, 
pointing to where Norah O'Leary stood propped against the wall, 
with her arms and head hanging down, in the very desolation of 
misery — and Nelly sat upon the ground, sobbing like a heart- 
broken child. 

*' No, I think not," answered the priest, in a low wluss^^x.. " V 
think it best that I should break the mattftx Vi ^^ ^ciQ,T\a^ ^^^« 
l^en, when that ia done, and 1 have bad wvo\)^x^\KDiV3 <iX wbssw 
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to him, and, it may be, calm^g and prepanog bim a Httle, I will 
send for them.'* 

The warden produced the kejfs and tike priest went to Norah, 
and taking her arm, said, 

" Mrs. CVLeary, I wish yoo ta go in Mr. Thomas's room aad 
wait titiere till I send for yon. I am goiog to your sob's cell." 

Nprah lifted her inflamed and straining eye» m an appealing 
gsze to his face. 

But he replied to that silent pleading, by saying, 

" Mrs. CKLeary, it woold greatly impede all the good I might 
do yonr son, and yery moch d^tress him, besides, were you to 
accompany nie now to his presence. Take yoar daughter into the 
warden s room, and wait theve till I send for you." 

With one of those dreadful grocms wbieh, once heard, might 
nerer be forgotten, Norah turned to obey. 



OHAPTBE Til. 

TUB TXl&WI BEFORE THE EXECUTION". 

On their way to th^ cell, the priest requested of the warden to 
be left alone with the doomed prisoner for half-an-hour. And « 
Mr. Thomas consented, well pleased to be relieTcd of the necessity 
of attending Father Goodrich to the presence of O'Leary, and 
witnessing the painful disclosure. Therefore, on arriving at the 
cell, the warden unlocked the door, admitted the priest, closed it, 
and turned the key. When Father Goodrich entered the ceH 
which was lighted by a night-lamp, ho saw the prisoner lying on 
the outside of the bed, without his coat, apparently in a light 
slumber. The priest had scarcely time to notice the pale, ema- 
ciated countenance of the sleeper, always paler and more emaciated 
in repose, or when not lighted up by the sweet and joyous spirit, 
before William sprang up, and with a smile beaming with pleasure, 
exclaimed — 

** Oh ! is it you, Father Goodrich P I tkoughi you'd oom[e ; 
and I might have kjwwn you would, if it were ever so late I Thank 
you! thank you a thousand times! You hare saved me from 
some hours of tedious waiting." 

And without seeing the portentous solemmty of the Father's 
countenance, O'Leary darted to his coat, and began hastily to 
draw it on, cracking the arm-holes m his haste and impatience, 
and scarcely staying to fasten a button, he began to look around 
for his hat and seized it, whore if lay fallen under Um table, 

t "^ woBder, Father, if there k aaiy eslMmfie of i^ieldBg up a 
^^ ouA^tde^ /er in my presenst yreak staie \\ ^waMit^Jsa x&fe ^ 
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oJigJbLii ta reqiOli the djuslfl^ quarter of th.e city where my family 
lodge." 

"William! " said the priest, mournfully, "you think I have got 
the reprieve!" 

*^ Why, certainly ! or the Marshal haa. Where is he P " said 
O'Leary, going to the table-drawer, and gathering up his little 
effects and cramjaaing them into his pockets,, far too prepossessed 
with his own idea of pardon, life, and liberty, to receive a single 
suspicion of the truth from the priest's sorrowful tone and manner. 

" William," said the Father, " neither I nor the Marshal have 
the reprieve." 

"Now^you don't m^eaiii to say," exclaimed O'Leary, throwing 
hinftself down into the chair, with a look of disappointment and 
exhaustion, " that they intend to keep me here all jught?'* 

"Yes, AVilliam." 

" Now, that is really too bad I It is ungenerous to defer a 
grace to the very last moment — or not a grace — but an act of 
justice to an innocent man ; for it seems to me. Father, that they 
must consider this reprieve an act of justice ; for I do not know 
how any one can look m the face of an innocent man and believe 
him guilty ; it seems to me truth ought to be so self-evident." 

" It is not — it has never been — oh ! would to Heaven it were." 

" I would so, too ; but. Father ! about this tiresome reprieve. 
Will it be here early in this morning P " 

" No, William." 

" Good Heaven, Father ! It cannot be ! no, it cannot be I 
They cannot be so cruel as to defer the reprieve to the very last 
moment r* exclaimed the young man, shuddering. 

"No, WilUam," said the priest, as if ho would not vary from 
those two mechanicar words. 

Then O'Leary 's face grew ashy pale, his eyes assumed a wild 
expression, tottering to the side of Father Goodrich, he caught 
his hand, and gazed in speechless agony in his face, faltering out, 
in a dying voice, — * 

" What do you mean?" 

** Heaven pity you, William, there is no reprieve ^ nor will 
theore be one." 

He reeled back to his chair, and fell into it groaning, — 

" Oh, Nelly! Oh, Mother!" 

And no word was spoken between them for several minutes. 
At last he spoke, 

" Do /A^^ know it?" 

"Yes, they know it." 

" And — they — how do they — how — P " 

" You mean how do they bear it P Nelly, you know, is * me^ 
and lowly in heart ; ' she weeps, but does not rebel — and the Lwd 
'wiU wipe all tears from her eyes— be comioT^.^^ W ^^^ ^k*^ 
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poor son ; all will be well with her. Think of your own soul's 
welfare." 

** But, mother ! oA, mother! " 

** We must pray for her. I must take charge of her. Leave 
her to God. Leave all earthly affections and cares to God. Think 
only now of your salvation — ^think only now of Heaven, my son." 

With a sudden burst of uncontrollable emotion, the unhappy 
young man exclaimed, — 

" Oh ! it was cruel ! it was cruel ! It was most atrocious ! 
It was damnable to deceive me in this way. To let me go on 
to the last, expecting to live ! prejparing to live ; and then to hurl 
down this sudden death upon me — ^to whirl me into eternity with- 
out a moment for preparation — without a moment for self- recollec- 
tion ! It is killing body and soul together 1 And they have no 
right to do that, if I were guilty ! " < 

** My poor, unhappy son, whom do you reproach P Whom do 

" The people who deceived me to my perdition with the hope 
of life ; the Governor, who will not reprieve." 

** The people deceived themselves through their benevolence, 
as you, my unhappy son, deceived yourself through your hopes. 
Forget human weakness and human error — all except your own — 
and turn with me to Heaven — ** 

** Oh ! but I am guiltless! Must I die a guiltless death P " 

** Would it be easier to die a guilty one P — as you might have 
died. As any of us might die, for all are subject to sudden 
temptations. Do not think only of the wrongs you have suffered, 
or are about to suffer ; think only of the wrongs you have done — 
to your ovm soul — to your Maker, Think of that most Holy One, 
by whose guiltless — " 

'* Oh, God ! Father ! how can I think of anything else when 
my heart is swelling — is bursting with its sense of this horrible 
injustice P " 

" Do not let your anger burn against any fellow-sinner. The 
Divine Saviour, amidst the agonies of crucifixion, forgave his 
murderers, and prayed for their pardon — saying, * Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.^ He, the sinless Son of 
God, in the supreme hour of his anguish forgave his tormentors ; 
can you not also forgive your mistaken judges P they also know 
not what they do. Let me read to you the last scene in the life of 
Christ. It is just what you want now," said the priest, and he 
went to the table and took up the Bible, and brou^t it, and sat 
down on the bed near O'Leary, and turned to the 26th chapter of 
Matthew, and beginning at the 36th verse, read the deeply affect- 
ing account of Christ's agony in the garden of Gethsemane, and 
his arrest, and trial, and crucifixion ; he read slowly, pausing and 
eommenting upon those divine passages that so melt the hesxt and 
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awe the soul. Sensitive and penetrable as the most tender woman, 
William O'Leary listened with breathless attention, and at the 
last words — ^when Father Goodrich looked upon his face, the 
young man's eyes were full of tears. The Father closed the book, 
and putting his arm around William's shoulders, motioned him 
silently to his knees, and he poured forth his soul in prayer for 
that Divine mercy for the prisoner which is never asked in vain. 
When they arose from their knees, William was composed and 
fortified, and the priest went to the door and gave the signal for it 
to be unlocked. 

More than half an hour — more than an hour had passed in 
reading, prayer, and spiritual counsel ; and when the door was 
unfastened, it was not by the warden, who had left the lobby, 
but by a turnkey, whom he had stationed there in his stead. 

When the door was opened, and a rush of air came into the 
cell, the priest stepped back to the cot where William O'Leary had 
thrown himself, and he said, in a low voice, 

*'I am going now to bring your mother and wife to see you. 
They are waiting in Mr. Thomas's room. I know that you will 
command yourself, William. If you feel your fortitude failing, 
lift your heart to Heaven for strength, my son." 

**Do not fear — ^I will be firm, by the help of Heaven." 

Father Goodrich pressed his hand and left the cell. When 
the priest reached the warden's room, he found Norah standing 
midway the floor, with an eager, almost frenzied look from her 
eyes. Nelly sat at a table with her arms tlirown over it at full 
length, and her head bowed upon them. 

"You have told him, Father?" asked Norah, in a hollow 
voice. y 

♦* Yes, my daughter, and he bears it with the resignation of a 
Christian. Imitate his pious fortitude, my dear daughter, rather 
than disturb it by giving way to your feelings. He is ready to 
see you,'* said the good priest, snd going to Nelly he touched her 
on the shoulder, saying, *' Come, my child ! come, my poor girl ! 
let me go with you to William's cell." 

Nelly lifted up her head and wiped the tears from her wasted 
cheeks, and joined her mother ; and they followed Father Good- 
rich out. He conducted them to the cell, and they were admitted 
for an hour, at the end of which time the warden had informed 
them that the prison would be closed for the night. When they 
entered the cell, they found O'Leary on his knees by the side of 
the cot. He remained in that posture a few minutes, as if to finish 
his prayer, and then arose. But Nelly overset the composure of 
the whole party, by throwing herself upon William's, bosom, and 
giving way to a passionate burst of grief. Norah stood leaning 
against the wall for support, and her bloodless cheeka aTLd.%lT»kasA., 
yet sunken eyes, and ghastly countenance, s^oYe oi ^^^^e^Y!^^ 
aeep and utter, that the passionate sonoYT oi "^e^^g ^'^eo^^^ ^'^, 

J 
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childSsTi grief beside it. O'Leary gave aH his attention to €he 
task of soothing and comforting his young wife. But every word 
he spoke, and every caress he gave her, seemed only to open a 
firesh fountain of tears and sobs. At last, 

♦* Speak to her, mother," he said, "do speak to her, and try 
to qtdet her." 

Norah came to her side and took her away, and when she had 
«et her down in the chair at the other end of the cell, she fiaid, in 
a deep, hoarse voice, — 

** Nelly ! hush ! If you loved him truly, you would not dis- 
tress him so ! Keep back your tears, woman ! There will be 
leisure enough to shed them afterwards, when they can hurt no- 
body." 

With a few convtdsive, sufFocating sobs, poor Nelly swaHowed 
her tears, and assumed an unreal composure. 

" Father," inquired Norah of the priest, " is this understood 
to be our last visit — our farewell?" 

*' I do not know, my poor child ; it will depend upon "VHlliam 
Inmself, I suppose. But I should advise that it should be. I 
Would have the remaining hours of the boy tmdirturbed by thougjits 
of earth, pure even as family affection is, I will speak to Hm." 
And the Father went to the cot where O'Leary sat exhausted, 
after his efforts to console Nelly. " William," he said, "would 
you like that this should be your parting interview with your 
family, or would you prefer to see them again in the morning P" 

"Oh, no, Father, oh, no! It is too painful for them — ^they 
suffer too dreadfully. No, Father, let the bitterness of death be 
past to-night, and let the remaining hours be given to Heaven P" 

"You are right, my son, perfectly right, and may these last 
remaining hours be blessed to your soul's highest good !" said the 
priest ; and then he went to Norah and said, " Mrs. O'Leary, it is 
as I expected. Your son wishes that this should "be the final inter- 
view—but why not speak to him yourself, my dear child?" 

" I cannot! I cannot ! — then this is the parting?'* 

"Yes." 
^ "Nelly !" she said, stooping to speak to her daughter in a low 
voice, " if you really do love your husband, prove it now, by your 
self-control ! Go to him and receive his last directions, for in 
something less than an hour we must leave him, and we shall not 
Bee him again in life." 

Gasping and sobbing, and gulping her tears, Nelly went to the 
cot and sat down by WilHam, and dropped her head upon his 
shoulder, saying, — 

"Oh, Willie! tell me if there is anything in the world you 

would have me to do, and I will do it. Oh, Willie ! it wffl be the 

fio/r oomforb I sbaU have left in the world when you are gone." 

^dhere a fresh hurst of tears threatened to overtake her, but she 

'^SS-^Gd and gasped, andrepressed them. " Td\ Tafc,'^SScL^, \.^ 
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itte, what I OMi do %t jovl, and if mcHTtal woman can do it, I will, 
be it what it tosy ! ** 

•' I laiow you will, Nefly ! WdH, dearest, in ihe first place, 
fHroradse me never to beir makoe i^sdnst any one for my death. WB. 
you promise isbas P 8eme«d>er, it is my trying request ! " 

"Oh, Willie ! ^at ib very hard, very hard to do ! But I wiH 
promise you to pray daily for grace to forgive your destroyers, 
Willie.*» 

" And, secondly, bring up our children in the knowledge and 
the fear of the Lord .p" 

**I will do that to the best of my ability, "WiUio, if I live. But, 
oh, I shall die I But fcnr the ciiildrOTi I wirfi I iriigbt !" 

" Yfm. will n0t4ie, ieaajest, you wiU live for your children, and 
every year ycm will grow stronger and firmer, and better able to 
guard and guide them. Now, you are yonthftd and tender, and 
sensitive, and ^ief penetrates you through and through, but after 
A while you will have more rortitude and resistance. God will 
^v« tt yon. Qwi wiH support and strengthen you. You will 
have the double charge of mfancy and age — for I do not think my 
mother will ever recover &om this bHow — see 1 she has grown aged 
einoe tins morzmig I I leave her, as I leave our ehild^n, in your 
care ! Poor Kelly ! yoong, and weak, and frien^ees as you ore, 
you win have to take your stand among the workers and sufferers 
m the exposed outer 'Oirole of life-Hshelterin^ with your own feeble 
form the feebler frames -of inftncy and of ap^e — receiving upon 
your own shoulders the storms and bufiets of life, that they whom 
you shield may be safe and warm — taking upon your own soul the 
heavy cares of Kfe, that they whom you think for may be free of 
care! And who shall care for youP And who shall help and 
shelter you when the burden grows too heavy for your strength, and 
the storms beat too fiercely upon you ? There is One who cares 
for you as you care for others. One who will shelter you under the 
shadow of his wing, even as yon shelter others. One who invites 
^ou to cast all your cares on him. He is the God of the father- 
less and of the widow, without whom not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground, much less one of you. And there is no limit to his love or 
to his power. And in your times of trial, wlien you are like to 
faint under the heat and burden of the day, ' cast all your cares on 
him, for he careth for you.' When you are weary and heavy- 
laden go to him, and he shall give you rest. And, remember this, 
-dear Nelly, when you are tempted to murmur at your fatf^, and to 
long for the peaceftd, sheltered lot of woman — ^remember that the 
post of danger, of difficulty, of toil, and privation, is also the post of 
HONOUR ; and think, for you may think it without irreverence, that 
Providence, like a wise general, chooses his best and most valued 
«oldiers for the posts of difficulty and danger ; that ho sympathises 
with you— watches oyer you— is cvex rcad^ \ft <iQtwi\»Q l^^^t ^^s 
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that * as your day so your strength shall be,* that you shall not be 
tried * more than you are able.' You are small and weak, I know, 
poor little Nelly ; but your Father is Almighty, and it is out of just 
such fragile frames that the greatest heroines, saints, and martyrs 
have been made ! Our extremity is God's opportunity ! And in 
our weakness is his strength made manifest. Dear Nelly, you do 
not attend to meP" 

" OA, / do! Ido!'^ she said, lifting her pale face from his 
shoulder. 

" And you will try to remember itP '* 

"Oh, yes! Iwilll I will!" 

*• May God help you to do so, my dearest Nelly. And now, 
love, we must all kneel together for the last time on earth, and 
ask God for comfort and support, in this, our parting hour. And 
then, dearest Nelly, you must go home, and take care of our child, 
and leave me here with Father Goodrich. He has promised to 
remain with me to the last, Nelly." And he gently unclasped 
her arms from around his neck, and set her down and beckoned 
the priest. 

Father Goodrich came, and they all knelt and prayed together 
— except Nordh — she, too, not to disturb them, knelt, but did not 
pray. And it was well they could not see her face, so full of 
anguish and rebellion. At last they arose, strengthened and 
comforted — except Norah!— who would not ask comfort, who 
would have hurled it back in the face of angels, had it been 
offered. 

A few minutes after this, the turnkey's tap at the door warned 
them that the final moment of separation had come. The priest 
went, and spoke a few moments with that officer, then came and told 
O'Leary to get the parting over as soon as possible — the sooner it 
was done, the less painful it would be, he said. William got up 
and approached Nelly. 

" Come, dearest," he said, " you must say good-bye, and leave 
me now," and he drew her to his bosom, in a last embrace. 

She threw her arms around his neck, clasping him convulsively, 
and dropped her face upon his shoulder, to try to smother the 
bursting sob. 

•' God bless you, Nelly! God in heaven bless you and sustain 
you, my dearest wife," he said, and pressed her closer to his heart, 
but her form felt heavier in his arms, and was slipping from them 
before he perceived that she had fainted, and, *' It is better even 
BO," he said, and laid her in the arms of Father Goodrich, who, 
deeply affected, bore her from the cell. 

O'Leary went to his mother, and kneeling upon one knee, 
said, 

*' Now, dearest and best mother, bless me and embrace me, and 
^"^are me to Heaven, " 
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** And do you think that I will leave you, then P'* asked Norab. 
** Do you think that I will leave you while a pulse beats in your 
heart ? No, William, no ! " 

" Dearest mother, do not talk so, you must go, alas I '* 

" And do you think that since they will kill you, my boy, that 
any power on earth shall tear me from youP No, no," she ex- 
claimed, wildly, "I will stay with you while you live, and die with 
you when you die. Oh ! it will be better for those left alive if I 
do!" 

William O'Leary looked at her in the deepest trouble. It was 
evident from the fitful flashing and flaming of the fierce, blood- 
shotten eyes, and the spasmodic snapping of the grim and haggard 
jaws, that the fires of frenzy were kindBng in her veins. It was 
not in his gentle nature to cope with an opponent like that. He 
waited anxiously for the return of the priest, who was not absent 
long. First he asked, 

" Where have you left my wife. Father P " 

" In the warden's parlour, in charge of his kind niece. Nelly 
is recovering from her swoon, and I will take her home safely 
myself." 

" " Thank you, sir ; Heaven reward and bless you. And now 
can you persuade my mother to leave me ? '* 

No, he could not. He went to Norah ; but no arguments nor 
persuasion had the least power to move her one inch from her 
purpose. 

" I must see the warden," said the priest, and going to the 
door, he sent the turnkey to bring that omcial. 

The warden came. 

The priest explained the difficulty. And after considerable 
delay and consultation, it was agreed that Norah should be locked 
in for the night with the prisoner, and that the priest should carry 
the poor young wife to her lodgings. 

It was a very trying thing to give the poor young man a fren- 
zied woman instead of a holy priest, for the companion of his 
last night. It was dreadful so to harass the last hours of a 
wrecked soul trying to compose and prepare itself for death. But 
Norah O'Leary was insane, and with a little resistance, this in- 
sanity would have burst into open madness. No one could see 
her, and doubt it for a moment. And to arouse such a frenzy in 
the presence of her son, by any attempt to remove her, would 
Lave been the last degree of cruelty to the unhappy young man. 
Finally, the warden and the priest took leave of the prisoner for 
the night ; the latter promising to take every care of Nelly, and 
to return to the cell by daybreak the next morning. And Norah, 
with a powerful turnkey as a guard upon her, was locked in with 
her son. 

The priest procured a hack, ajid took pooT IS^^'^ V^ *Oafe>Ks«^^ 
lodgings where she bad left her cinid, ocliQl ^w^ V<st Szs&Ki *^sift 
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chopge of tlie lanffiady, urging her to payfcer gnest the most care- 
f ol aWieivtion, and promisiDg to be responsible for ifce payment of 
all expenses. 

Meanwhile the m^ m the eondemned cell passed heavily. 
The great turnkey sat flhnabering on his gloomy 'w^atch in a cor- 
ner. Norah sat apart, wHSb. her hands cSsped trpon her biees, 
and her fierce eyes fixed npon vacancy, mlliam 0*Leary sat «t 
the stand, with a book of -devotion open before him. Btrt ever 
and anon his eyes wandered uneasily from the page to the face erf 
his mother, and more liian once fee arose and went to lier, begging 
hor to come and sit by him, and to let him read to ^er the blessed 
words that comforted his own sotd. But she always rinsed, td- 
ing him to read if it oould console him, that she was breyond con- 
Bolation. To seek Heaven, if he "Eked it, that she and Heaven 
were at war for ever, — and other words of such Hke wild axA 
mocking import. About midnight, he left his table, and approach- 
ing her, said, 

•* Mother, I am not unhappy. I am calm and resigned to the 
will of my Maker. Mother, I wish to ^ecp. I wifi lie down if 
you will also rest." 

Then she spoke. 

*' Lie down, 'William. Sleep ; I will sit by you and watcih. 
And if I get sleepy, I also will ue down." 

He threw off his coat and cast himself upon the bed, and was 
soon in a deep sleep. She sat watching him as she had promised. 
He slept more than an hour, she still watching him. At last he 
moved and smiled in his sleep. Then he spoke, babbling of home, 
and children, and rural life. She stooped down to listen. He 
was evidently in a deep dream, and reedismg in his dream the 
journey home — the long anticipated, earnestly desired j^wnwy home. 
He talked about the crystal spring, and nie shady ehn, and the 
silvery pebbles in the branch. 

" He is happy ! He is free ! He lives ! Why should he ever 
wake to captivity and shame and death? Oh, \^ now his soul 
could take its flight to heaven ! For he is prepared for heaven ! 
Oh, if 710W his pure and happy spirit could be set free to fly to 
heaven ! What a painless, blissful death were that ! Why 
should I not set him free P I, who gave him life ! I, who love 
him ! Ah, but they would call it murder ! Yes, but the execution 
to-morrow will be a more cruel murder ! Yes, but if I do it they 
will hang me. WeU, let them — ^they might hang me now, in hiB 
place, if they would let him live I / wUl do it! Ah, but if I do I 
shall go to hell ! Yes, but I am not sure of that. I do but set his 
spirit free to save it from the agonies of death ! I wiU do it / / 
wUl do it!" 

And all this time the maniac was nervously searching in her 

bosom, from out of Tvhich she drew a dagger. Her face was 

deadJjr white, and feai'ful to look upon-, \ier e^ea ^-ait^^L \x^<m 
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the sleeper tiH that gaze of insane font deathless lore looked 13ce 
hatred. 

" One quiet, strong, sure blow, and he is !fipee ! It must foe 
quick, ^(xtg, tmd sure, in order to foe paMess. Whf/ do I hesi- 
tccte f 1 «tti weak and cowardly to let him wake to suffering. 
I know Ifeat he is prepared for heaven ! I know that this 
one folow will send him there witlioirt suffering, and I know that 
if 1 do not strike this folow, he will wake to aj^y, i^sme, and 
death, as certain. Why do I pome ? I wooM give my Mfe to save 
him from this suffering. I would give my sovl to save ham 1 Why 
do I pause f I wiU do it ! I will do it. But ttiere must foe Irat 
aniB folow ! I can strike font once, and that must go home — hrmte .'" 

And still grasping the dagger with her right hand, she ran 
her left hand sortty mto his foosom, and felt li^rtily alxmt until 
she feh his heart heating tmder her fingers. She drew her foreatib 
quick «nd hard, Hke a panting panther ; keeping her fingers upon 
Uie heating heart, she raised the dagger, Imt let it fall again, and 
cast hersen upon iftie floor. 

" I tsannot, cannot slay my sleeping child ! No, not to save 
him from the agony and the shame ! " 

The noise of her €all and her cry did not awaken the sleeper 
from his " deep dream of peace " — ^but it aroused the tramkey, 
who got up, yawned, stretched his length of limfo, and walked 
up and down the floor, to relieve his st^'ened muscles. Then he 
stooped, and in a hushed voice — ^foeing unwiUing to awake his 
charge — ^foegged Mrs. 0*Leafy to get up and compose herself, and 
take comfort ; font he might as well nave reasoned with a wfld 
animal in its lair. So the turnkey afoandoned his efforts and 
resumed his seat. Norah half lifted herself from the floor, and 
diropped her head upon the side of the cot. And the deep sleep 
and sweet dream of the prisoner remained nnforoken until morn- 
ing. Near the morning was heard the distant, muffled sound oi 
hammers, as if the joiner's dreadful work in the prison yard was 
done with a reserve. No one heard or understood the import 
of ^e sound except the turnkey. The young man in his deep 
sleep, and the woman in her deep grief, were footh unconscious A 
the slight noise. 

A little after dayforeak the prisoner awoke, at first naturally 
and cahnly, then, with a sudden, vague sense of some terrible, 
immediately impending calamity, came the swift, sharp, pang ot 
memory ; which speed3y yielded to the struggle for self-oolleotion 
and composure. 

The good priest was ahreadjr in the lofofoy, waiting for his 
voluntary awakening to foe admitted. He now entered the cell 
with his calm Benedicite. Norah lifted her stricken head, and 
every hair upon it was whit^ as snow. But such things have 
happened before. 

ilie turnkey was relieved from hia gatMcci, iox ydl V5ma ^^'^^'^^^ 
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hour, only the higher officers of the prison attended the con- 
demned. Next followed the very slight toilet and slighter breakfast. 
For a very short time the prisoner was left alone with his 
mother and the priest, and the time was spent in reading, praying, 
and conversing. Norah, not to vex the poor prisoner and his 
confessor, joining outwardly in their devotions, but with a bitter, 
rebellious, despairing soul. At the close of this hour, the con- 
demned entreated her to leave him alone with the priest, and not 
to refuse his dying prayer, or prevent his dying interview with 
his spiritual guide. Norah was deaf, or mad, or both. She 
would not heed his arguments, or leave him. She retired to the 
extremity of the ceU, while he, in a low voice, made his confes- 
sion, and received absolution, according to his belief. Then she 

' came forward and joined them, or rather seemed to join them, in 
the solemn and beautiful litany for a departing spirit. She re- 
mained with him in the dreadful hour that succeeded, when his 
cell was filled with officers, with reporters, with clergymen of 
other denominations, and the miscellaneous crowd that official 
duty, morbid curiosity, or mistaken kindness, obtrude upon a 
condemned prisoner in his last hours. 

She remained with him through the ghastly toilet of death, 
and followed closest behind him when they led him forth to die. 
And the crowd that attended him, the officers, reporters, clergy- 
men, and others, that shuddered not to see that pale youth led 
forth to death, shuddered to see that dark and terrible woman 
in such a scene, yet dreaded to interfere with her. There was a 
calm and elevated heroism in William O'Leary's look and step as 
he mounted the scaffold ; it was not the party, or political, or 
patriotic heroism that has often sustained men in the presence of 
death — it was higher than either of those — it was simple Christian 
heroism — firm and patient acceptance and endurance of the ^iill 
of Heaven. 

Norah attended him to the scaffold, and stood below when he 
mounted the platform ; a wild, frantic hope of a reprieve, a hope 
of some miracle that should manifest his innocence, or change 
the immutable determination of the Governor, distracted her to 
the last. She saw the clergyman and sheriff's officers grouped 
around him on the platform ; she saw the cap drawn over his 
eyes, the cord adjusted, and still she wildly hoped. She saw the 
sheriff and the priest shake hands with him, and descend the steps 
of the platform. She saw him standing alone upon the drop, and 

still she madly hoped — and while she gazed, the drop fell I 

She saw him swinging between heaven and earth, his form con- 
vulsed in the agonies of the violent death, and then hope and 
reason fled for ever! Hating the sunlight, cursing the earth, 
blaspheming Heaven, she fled the scene, a maniac and a wanderer 

orer the wide world, 

^ was the good priGBt who took charge o£ t\ift l^oot T^xoaSaoa dl 
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William 0*Leary, and saw them decently interred. Nelly, half 
dead, but resigned, attended the private burial. And the last 
care of the good Father, after an ineffectual search for Norah, 
was to convey Nelly back to her distant country home. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE MOUNTAIN FOROB. 

Your patience, dear reader, while we cast a brief glance 
backward upon the past life of the family with whose history I 
am trying to entertam you. The retrospect seems necessary, to 
clear up some slight mysteries already alluded to, as well as to 
throw light upon much to be related. 

Daniel Hunter, like the majority of our most distinguished 
men, in every department of fame, sprang, as has been saidf 
&om the very humblest of the people. His immediate progenitor 
was a country blacksmith, in one of the western and mountainous 

districts of M , and the father of eleven children, six sons, 

of whom the future Governor of M was the third, and five 

daughters, of whom the four younger have already been presented 
to you. It is scarcely necessary, as it would be tedious, to relate 
in detail the means by which this sturdy mechanic brought up his 
large family, and succeeded in establishing each of his sons in a 
lucrative or honourable situation. It is sufficient to recoUect that, 
in our prosperous country, wherever there is a sound mind in a 
sound body, industry, energy, self-denial, and perseverance, there 
will be success — ^nothing can hinder it — not even the burden of a 
large family need do so, though it may add to the difficulty. You 
may see this truth demonstrated any day, any where. Dan, the 
Smith, as he was called, was blessed with a help-mate stronger in 
mind, and quite as full of energy and ambition as himself. And 
this help-mate doubled his power. It was by her counsel and 
assistance that he had been enabled to secure to his children some 
advantages of a common English education. His sons, as they 
grew up into stalwart lads, fuQ of strength and integrity, were, 
upon account of the excellent character of the family, m great 
demand in the neighbouring Village as apprentices and assistants. 
In putting them out to masters, their father took the greatest 
care to stipulate for their schooling, as thus : John and Joseph, 
the elder sons, were placed as shop-boys in St. Inez, and the 
agreement was, that their masters should board them, and send 
them to a night school. Their mother's wheel and loom sup- 
plied them with clothing. In after years, by the exercise of 
the family virtues, John and Joseph Hunter arose to wealth 
and importance. They became wholesale Yiacdw^s^ iass<3DM5^\a. 
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Daniel, the tfadrd sob, and the future distiugubhed slsatasmaa, 
was not, when a lad, by any means coasidejced the " flower of tbe 
flodk ;" he was too fond of old books, of stra^ newspapers^ and of 
disputing, boy as he was, with the rustic pohticians of the. neigh- 
bourhood, forming his opinions upon the gravest subject with 
simple independence, and standing by them with indomitable 
resolution. What if, in after years, with more experience, and a 
maturer judgment, he modified many of these opinions P His 
having formed and stood by them, at so early an age, proved great 
energy of intellect and independence of character in the black- 
smith's boy, and was prophetic of his future greatness. But no 
one then believed in his talent, or dreamed of his future gWj» 
except his mother. And what mother of a great nxan ever filled 
to foresee the future greatness of her son ? None, that ever I 
heard of, except James Watt's. It was through Daniers BiiOth«r 
that he was refused to every shop-keeper and mechonio who 
wished to take him, and was finally apprenticed to Mr. Wright,, 
the ablest lawyer at St. Inez, nott be it understood, for the porpoM 
of studying law, and mastering a profession, but mevely as ao 
office-boy, to sweep the floor, make the fixe, bring the water, ehop 
the wood, run errands, and post letters. It was stipulated, how- 
ever, in his case, as in the cases of his brothers, that he should 
iiave the privilege of the night school, in consideration of which 
his mother was to be at the expense of his clothing. Hu father 
grumbled a great deal at this arrangement, which, he said, pro- 
mised his son neither trade uor profession. But the mother 
re-assured him. 

" Never mind," she said, "you can trust me, and surely out <tf 
all the sons I have born you, you can give me one to do my will 
with P I can depend ujjon my own judgment in this matter, and 
I can depend upon Daniel's character. Only put a boy of Dan's 
talent in Mi*. Wright's office among his books, and he'U cateh an 
education without intending it, as the children catch the measles j 
and Dan has a set object and a strong will, Si.jid he' II get an eduea- 
tion with full purpose of heart." 

"Ye-es," said Dan, the Smith, spinning out his words with 
asperity. '• Ye-es, but what will he be P what will he be^ee^e ? " 

" I don't know — exactly — what / should have been if I had 
been a man, but what I am very wiUing to forego in favour of my 
son." 

" And what's that, pray P" 

"I don't know ! Senator, Chief Justice, Governor." 

'* Oh ! — while we are settling his future rank, why not let hiin 
be President of the United States at once P There's notluog to 
hinder it," sneered the man. 

''Nothing on earth," said his wife, ''be it so if ito pleases t 
^^bhn he President of the United States ! " 

-Dan, the blacksmith, notwithstanding a\i\as BSi^^tva^^ ha^ the 
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greatest possible confidence in his wife's judgment, and she deserved 
it — ^for, reader, the woman who has been £m»t presented to you, m. 
tite second childhood of old age, was in her prime a woman of fine, 
though uncultivated talent ; and Daniel Hunter, if he inherited the 
stalwart form and noble features from his father, was indebted to 
his mother only for all that was hereditary in his mighty intel- 
lect. 

Daniel Hunter, on entering the lawyer's office, verified his 
mother's prediction." He duly attended the night-school, where 
he was initiated into the mysteries of readmg, writing, and 
arithmetic. Besides which, aU through the day, when engaged 
in the office, his eyes and ears, every sense of his body, and. 
every faculty of his strong and hungry mind, were on the alert 
to receive every morsel of knowledge that fell from the conversa- 
tknt &f those around him, as Lazarus received the crumbs from 
the rich man's table. And then, books and newspapers were 
ahravs at hand, and never withheld from him. Ho tried to per* 
feet MmseLf in orthography and penmanship, that when a fitting 
opportunity presented, he might offer himeelf to his master as an 
oocasional copyist. He acquired, by perseverance, a beautiful 
and legible h^dwriting, and as a natural consequence, for op- 
portunity always rewards industry and patience, he soon arose 
from his position of errand boy to that of clerk. There were 
other clerks older and better established than himself in the 
same office, but as only young Daniel had the patience, the con- 
fidence, and the asceticism of genius, as he alone never hesitated 
or shrunk from any amount of labour, or any degree of self-denial, 
he soon and fairly outstripped them all. At sixteen years of 
age, he became his employer's confidential clerk. At this time 
he devoted all his leisure hours to the study of English grammar, 
history, and the natural sciences. He won not only the esteem, 
but the admiration of his principal, who set the highest estimate 
iip<m his moral and intellectual endowments. Mr. Wright advised 
young Hunter to commence the study of the classics and of mathe- 
matics, and promised to afford hnn all the aid in his power. 
Under all the difficulties of his position, by consecrating every 
moment of his spare time to mental culture, Daniel made rapid 
jHTOgress in his studies, and soon attained a wonderful proficiency. 
At the age of eighteen he entered a regular course of reading 
law. In two years afber he was transferred to the office of a 
distinguished barrister in his native county-town, and at the age 
of twenty-one, was admitted to practice at tho bar. Through all 
these years he took the greatest possible interest in tho political 
questions of the day. There was scarcely a meeting for political 
mirposes anywhere within fifty miles of his native place, at which 
l>uiiel was not present, and in the proceedings of which ho did not 
take a prominent part. God and nature had maA^ \>^X£^^'^^; 
tieian and » .9teiesaaii— judieial and w^awaai t»\«o«» — ^" '^"'^ 
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natural calling, and he could not but obey it. ' At the a^e <rf 
twenty-five he was elected to the legislature, where he distin- 
guished himself as the champion of humanity and equal rights. 
His rise was thenceforward very rapid. Two years after, at 
the age of twenty-seven, he was sent as a representative to 
Congress. At thirty he was sent to the Senate of the United 
States. And at thirty-two, having resigned for that purpose his 
seat in the Senate, he was elected, as we have seen, Governor of 
M . 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE WAIP OP THE WILD WATERS. 

But in briefly recording the political progress of the states- 
man, we must not forget the more interesting private life of the 
man. It was while Daniel Hunter was yet a village lawyer's 
clerk, that the most interesting and important event in his do- 
mestic life occurred. It was this. He had been sent by his 

principal on a confidential mission to the city of A , He 

journeyed from his native mountains across the country to 

B . Thence he took a packet down the bay to the city of his 

destination. Railways and steamboats were not in use then. 

On his return up the bay, the cabin of the small packet was 
shared by two other passengers, an old man of reverend, clerical 
appearance, and a little girl, dressed in deep mourning. 

She was about eight years of age, but her superior height, the 
regal cast of her regular features, and the masses of long jet 
ringlets hanging down each side of her pale face, made her look 
two years older. 

So strongly was Daniel Hunter attracted towards this beau- 
tiful, pale child, that he spoke to her, thinking it no breach of 
etiquette to address a strange little girl on the deck of a packet- 
boat ; but the little lady deemed otherwise. Raisihg her jetty 
eyebrows 'with slight surprise, and glancing at him from the 
corners of her long, almost almond-shaped eyes, she moved 
slowly off. 

The next afternoon, when the packet was entering the mouth 

of the P o River, they were overtaken by one of those sudden 

squalls so frequent upon the bay. The skipper put his head 
down to the gangway, and vociferated to Daniel Hunter and the 
old man, his fellow passenger — 

, •* Come, come and help us, or we shaU all be in h — ^1 in five 
ihinutes ! " 

Daniel Hunter sprang at once upon the deck. But before a 

sail could be reefed, the little vessel was driven furiously towards 

Hbe jsbore, and capsized. They were all in the water ; the skip- 

/^er And the three men that formed Mb crew, \s«ff«*in^ the waves 
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like lusty swimmers, and striking out for the shore. Daniel 
Hunter looked wildly around the heaving, foaming waters, for 
the old man and the child* The old man was never seen again. 
But the child was thrown up to the surface by the tossing waves. 
Daniel Hunter saw her cast her white arms wildly up, and utter- 
ing a strangling cry, sink again. He struck out like lightning 
for the spot where she arose — caught her as she was sinking, and 
throwing her upon his shoulders, so that all but her face should 
be under water, ne swam to the shore. The skipper and his three 
men were already there. There was no one missing — no one 
lost, except the old man. Daniel Hunter left the crew on the 
beach to wait till the squall should pass, and right their vessel if 
they could — and carrying his prize with him, ran across the 
barren coast, towards a pine grove, from the midst of which he 
saw smoke ascending. Here he found a farm-house, where 
every kind attention was given to the half-drowned child. It 
was with strange emotion that the youth gazed upon his " prize," 
as he instinctively considered her to be. All that he knew or 
guessed of her, was that she was the child of the old man who 
had perished — the child of his old age — and that both were 
foreigners just arrived. From certain signs of penury in their 
dress and conduct, he had judged that they were without means, 
and probably without friends. And now he believed that the 
little, beautinil creature, just cast upon his care, would never be 
reclaimed from him again; and at that thought, despite ihe 
catastrophe that had given her to him, he felt a strong thrill of 
joy, of the proud joy of possession, such as, in boyhood, he had 
once felt in capturing, alive, a beautiful eaglet ! And standing 
over the sofa where she lay sleeping, he bfted the rich, black 
ringlets, and traced the pretty eyebrows, black, sleek, and taper- 
ing as water-leeches, with the same sort of earnest delight, that 
he once drew out the wings and gazed upon the bronzed and 
burnished plumage of the eaglet ! He resolved that nothing on 
earth, short of the legal claim of some near relative, should 
snatch his " prize " from his bosom, and he did not believe in the 
possibility of such a claim being made. No, this beautiful 
little stranger was his own. His mother, his sisters were very 
dear to him, but they were not his own. The farmer's wife took 
charge of the child for the night ; they also provided her deliverer 
with a lodging. In the morning, the little lady was quite re- 
covered, and as her clothing had been dried and ironed, she ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table quite herself. She appeared to have 
retained a distinct recollection of all that passed, yet was ignorant 
of her father's death. For, after breakfast, she came forward to 
Daniel Hunter, and with the air of a little queen, placed her hand 
in his, saying — 

" Sir, I am very grateful to you for sovm^ iftfe-, 5jaA,58a,\K^ 
father will be so too, and will tell you so "bftttet ^Sa»si\ ^»svr 
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"Miss Aogusti^— " 

*'Lady Augusta,'* amended the little one. 

•*Lady Augofita, then, jrour father was — ^" he paused. How 
could he meet that earnest, inqraring, yet confident gaze^ and tell 
her that her father was lost. He concluded thus, — " Your father, 
Augusta, has not been seen since yesterday." 

Her start of wild alarm, her gaze of intense anxiety, almost 
unmanned him. But he saw that the only thing proper to be done 
was to tell her the worst at once. He did so, as gently and con- 
fflderately as possible, quite prepared for the wild burst of sorrow 
tliat followed. And after this first outbreak of passionate grief, 
it was pitiable to see how the child strove to maintain self-pos- 
session m the presence of strangers. 

1q the course of the day she said to him, 

" I will ask you, sir, to be good enough to write to my aunt, 
and I suppose these good people wiU let me remain here until I 
hear from her — she will send for me — and — and pay them for 
their trouble.? 

The youth trembled for his ** prize. " He felt that under some 
circumstances it were possible to be guilty of an abduction. He 
|yromised to write to the little girl's relative, and at the same 
time informed her that she must accompany him home, and 
remain under the care of his parents, until her natural protectors 
could be heard from. This Augusta at first politely but peremp- 
torily refused to do, persisting that she would remain under the 
protection of the farmer's wife, until she could put herself under 
that of her aunt. Nor was it until the farmer had totally de- 
clined such a charge, that she consented to accompany Daniel to 
his father's house. When tiie capsized vessel had been righted, 
the little girl's trunk had been rescued, and the farmer's Idnd 
Tjrife had opened it, and overhauled its contents, and dried and 
ironed them, and then repacked them, to be in readiness when 
the travellers should set out again. In kind consideration of his 
charge, Daniel Hunter declined going upon the water again, and 

hired the farmer's carry-all to take them to the city of B , 

where they entered the stsige coach, which conveyed them the re- 
mainder of the journey to St. Inez. 

Daniel Hunter's mother listened to tiie story of the squall and 
the capsized vessel, with surprise and curiosity, and received the 
little orphan with much maternal tenderness. But little Lady 
. Augusta cast her eyes, fuU of involuntary disdain, around the very 
rude room, and when the good woman wanted to welcome her 
with a kiss, the little patrician drew back, which Daniel Huntor's 
motiier, quick to perceive the slight, could not for some time for- 
give. Nevertheless, for the short time she expected the little girl 
to stay, she treated her with motherly kindness; and Daniel 
Maniier went hook to his office, at St. Inez. The next day he 
fn-o^e to hiB protege's aunt, the HonouraU^ ltoi.l?«wi^,^bLQm 
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the child described afi an elderly lady, liying on her own estate, 
in the west of England. But months of expectation passed, aiMJ^ 
no answer was received to the letter. Daniel Hunter's mothey 
became very impatient, and complained heavily of the additional 
trouble and expense of the litue lady — asserting that the latter 
was a real heavy burden, and a very thankless child, besides. 
This was too true — for little Lady Augusta, like most children, 
did not know how to appreciate the trouble taken, and the sacrifices 
made, for her sake. And so far from being the least grateful to 
Daniel Hunter or his family, for their protection, she often felt 
outraged and indignant at them, for giving her so mean a home 
as that moontain cottage, which had nothing but cleanliness to 
make it endurable. Nor did the little patrician take the smallest 
trouble to conceal her feelings and opinions upon this subject. 
It is therefore not surprising that the family — all except Daniel 
Hunter — imbibed a strong dislike to the proud, ungrateful little 
vixen. Daniel Hunter, on the contrary, thought her the most 
beautiful and charming eaglet that ever was caught — her pride 
and fire natural to her, and easily imderstood — ^yet he wished to 
see it yield to a better spirit. 

As months slid into a year, and no letter had been received 
from England, and every face in the family was clouding up with 
doubt, Daniel's countenance was clearing off for joy — for he felt 
his right of property in his "priee" confirming itself. Had he, 
however, been asked at this time what his object was in respect 
to the child — ^what he intended to do with her, he could not have 
answered — for the present, she was his own little girl, and his 
joy, just as a wild fawn or an eaglet would have been — only in a 
greater degree. 

Daniel Hunter's mother was a notable housewife. She brought 
all her own daughters up to work. When two years had passed, 
and the little lady seemed permanently settled upon them, the 
worthy woman thought proper to try to get some service out of 
her. But when she essayed to set Augusta to work, she found 
an insurmountable obstacle in the nature of the child. From some 
constitutional or acquired antipathy or indisposition to manual 
labour, the little girl would not or could not even try to learn. 
This necessarily increased the estrangement between the orphan 
and her protectress, and i^e latter would often say — 

" I wonder what the little limb thinks of herself when she sees 
me sitting down mending her clothes, and Hatty and Lizzy 
washing her stockings P " 

It mi^t have been answered her that the little limb thought 
nothing at all about it, or thought it was perfectly natural and 
right Siat she should be so served, and would have felt herself 
wronged, and been very indignant at any neglect or deficiftwo,^ ^sg- 
their part. Thus passed the time until ihe^ mVX<a IjSsA:^ Ks^^i^^ 
had been domesHhated with them three yeara. 
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Daniel Hunter had continued, up to this time, to reside under 
his father's roof, walking into the village every morning, and 
walking back home every evening, and tlSowing the greater part 
of his income into the common family stock. But now the period 
had arrived when he must quit his mother's house. He was now 
a candidate for admission to the bar, and found it necessary to 
transfer himself from the office of his first patron, Mr. Wright, of 
St. Inez, to that of the celebrated barrister, Stephen Bell Golding, 
Esq., of H , the county seat. While getting Daniel's ward- 
robe ready for this journey, his mother was unusually busy, and 
once more essayed to press little Augusta's fingers into her 
service, but, of course, failed in doing so. The good woman's 
temper was provoked beyond her control, and she gave the little 
lady a round lecture upon pride, insolence, and ingratitude, a 
harangue that was more remarkable for asperity than justice. 
Augusta sat in haughty calmness, deigning to answer not one 
word. But when Daniel Hunter came home in the evening, she 
declined coming to the supper-table, and when that meal was . 
over, and the table cleared away, and the family gathered around 
the evening fire, she went up to the stand where Daniel Hunter 
sat reading apart, and said, » 

" Mr. Hunter," — for she never could be allured into familiarity 
with any of the family, not even with her friend Daniel, so she 
said — " Mr. Hunter, without my will I fell out of my father's 
hands, and into yours. You brought me here. Now, will you 
please to tell me to whom I belong ?" 

" Why, to me of course, eaglet ! As you say, you fell out of 
your father's arms into mine. Or, you were a waif thrown up 
Dy the sea, and I found and brought you to the shore ; and by all 
the laws of shipwreck you are mine. Or, I may say, you are a 
young eagle, dropped from its cloud-capped eyrie into my bosom 
— mine!'' 

"Yoiu-sf* 

** Mine." 

*' And. a queen eagle P'* 

"An eaglet." . • . 

** Then I should not consort with crows who peck upon me !" 
exclaimed Augusta, flashing a glance of withering scorn upon 
Daniel's mother, as she rose, and haughtily left the room. \ 

"And that is the way," said the latter, "she often insults 
me." 

" She has done very wrong, my mother, and I am very much 
grieved.at it. I must try to make her sensible of her fault. No- 
thing, certainly, c&n justify her conduct ; and yet, my dear mother, 
there is much that palliates her fault. Let us not rashly and 
Aarshljr judge the effect, without having duly and mercifully con- 
^^dered the cause. TFe»must remember her birth, education, and 
""uiea, and her total inexperieBC© oi ^'a <iOTi^\A.w\a q€ 
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poverty. It would take years to make her understand her real 
position and ours. Still, as I promised, I will endeavour to make 
her sensible of her fault ; and, in any event, I promise you that 
it shall not be repeated." 

Daniel Hunter thus sought to soothe his mother's exasperated 
temper ; but she treasured up the offence. Daniel Himter spent 
the evening in thought. The next morning, after breakfast, while 
all the family were together, he announced his intention of send- 
ing Augusta to a boarding-school. His mother dropped the work 
she was engaged in, and gazed at him in speechless astonishment 
and anger. Daniel Hunter went on to explain that, before his own 

departure to H , he should take Augusta to E , and place 

her at St. Joseph's Academy, under the charge of the pious nuns j 
saying, in conclusion, that he knew his little girl required bettcf 
moral and intellectual training than she could receive from himself 
or any member of his family. Then his mother found her voice, 
and broke forth in a storm of reproaches. She told him that it 
would cost him, before he got through with it, at least three hundred 
dollars a year — a monstrous extravagance ! He replied quietly, 
that he could afford it now from the profits of his profession, with- 
out even diminishing the amount he had been accustomed to add 
to the family stock. She avowed, in a fiery manner, that if he 
had that much money to throw away, it would be more creditable 
to send one of his own sisters to boarding-school than this insolent 
stranger. Daniel Hunter glanced from the high, pale forehead, 
and intellectual and somewhat melancholy countenance of his 
own little girl, to the handsome, blooming, senseless faces of his 
sisters ; and, after a short pause, he said that the village day- 
school would amply meet all their mental needs, while his little 
Augusta, being endowed with a superior order of mind, required 
a higher degree of culture. This simple, straightforward manner 
of reasoning provoked a fierce retort from his mother, which was 
received by hun with perfect composure. 

The next day, he requested his mother and sisters to get little 
Augusta's wardrobe ready for her to go to school — a request they 
flatfy refused to comply with. Daniel Hunter, however, purchased 
a hood and cloak, and took his little protege to the convent school 

at E , where he entered her for five years, placing in the hands 

of the mother superior an ample sum of money to supply her ward- 
robe, and casual expenses. 

Daniel Hunter, engrossed with his profession, and with poli- 
tics, his passion, did not see his protege during all tl^ese years. 
It is true, he had not intended so to abandon her — he had piwposed 
to visit her every year ; but after missing the first annual visit, it 
was easy to forego the succeeding ones. Besides, the formal half 
yearly reports of the mother superior a&Bva^^ \i\xa. q1 »Ocl^ V^'i^iSss. 
and progress of his little girl. 
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These years were fraught with blessing and uninterrupted 
prosperity to all concerned — first, of the worthy blacksmitii'B 
family, the two elder brothers, John .and Joseph, were established 
in a small but steadily progressive business, as hardware mer- 

ehants, in B . Daniel Hunter was rising rapidly to fame and 

fortune. Tabitha, the eldest daughter, was married to a neigh- 
bouring planter, of that rare quaUi^ of mioad that prefers in & 
wife worth to wealth. Lastly, a sidbstantial stone house, comfoivt- 
ably furnished, had taken the plaoe of iihe eld forge cottage, and 
here the blacksmith's family lived at ease. 

To Augusta Percival these years had brought some knowledge 
and experience, with some of tiie wisdom that is the fruit of both. 
A girl's boarding-school is the great world on a small scale. In 
this miniature life the little girl Jeamed how to estimate the value 
of the benefits that had been conferred upon her ; and from the 
meek, gentie, and pious sisters she learned how to be grateful for 
them. She looked back with late remorse upon her childish 
irebellion against Daniel Hunter's mother. What if that good 
woman had scolded her occasionally P She had scolded her own 
children with a great deal more harshness, " for their good ;" and 
Augusta felt sure that, besides having no natural olaim i^on the 
worthy woman's affection and forbearance, as hor daughters had, 
she had been far more perverse and exasperating than the whole 
of them together. These considerations inspired the young girl 
with many good resolutions for the future. 

In the meantime, five years slipped away — Augusta was now 
seventeen years of age. At the dose of the term, the mother 
superior, instead of sending her bill for the next half-year in 
advance, wrote to remind Mr. Hunter that the time for which he 
had entered his ward was up, and to know whether he intended to 
enter her for another term. This letter startled Daniel Hunter 
from his temporary forgotfulness. He had lost all interest in 
Augusta as a child and a plaything. The only remaining interest 
he felt in her was the generous one of a benefactor for the help- 
less object of his benevolence. With this letter in his hand, he 
went to his mother ; and having long since forgiven and forgotten 
her treatment of his little girl, he asked her to receive his ward 
into her family. Now, as Daniel Hunter was at this time the 
principal support of his father's house, it was impossible to refuse 
him this request. His mother granted it with as good a grace as 
it was possible to assume. Only she took care to bargain a little, 
as thus ; that as she was willing to inconvenience herself for hi?* 
sake, he should show Ellen Falconer a little more attention. Now, 
Ellen Falconer was the niece and reputed heiress of a wealthy 
planter in the neighbourhood ; and Ellen had taken a girlish fancy 
/^ Dnnie) Hunter, as the handsomest man in the vilEige church ; 
^^^ as is usually the ca.se, the efforts the maiden made to conceal 
^prcforeoco did but serve to betray it, CBpeciaJ^^ ^jO^'fc m^^^^tc^ 
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j&jes of tibe iiero^s mother, who took it as another piece of good 
fortttiie falling to her favoured and fayourite son ; and who lost 
no opportumtj of 'urging upon him the policy of '' paying atten- 
tion to Ellen Falconer.'' Daniel Hunter was far too deeply ab- 
sorbed in law and politics to fall in love ; but, in fact, he was 
soberly looking out tot a wife, and so there was nothing in life to 
preyent his marrying Ellen Falconer, except the goadings of his 
mother, and the evident preference of the lady. Men like to 
choose and court for tthemselyes, or to believe that they do, which 
is the same thing to them. 

So Daniel Hunter, without binding himself by any promise, 

set out to E , to bring home his ward. He knew that 

Augusta had grown up ; yet, as he sat in the parlour of St. Joseph's 
awaiting the entrance of his little girl — ^the image of a chUd was 
in his mind. The door opened, and a most beautiful dark woman, 
of easy and dignified air and address, entered. Yet he recognised 
Iwr at once. The unique character of her noble countenance had 
• not changed, except to mature in beauty, and there were the same 
long, jet ringlets, only longer and more abundant. 

He arose, smiling to receive her. 

She advanced and placed both her hands in his, and rsused her 
eyes to his majestic countenance, instinct with power and good- 
ness, and an overwhelming, but delightful sense of gratitude 
thrilled her heart, and spoke in eloquent light from her dark eyes. 
It was a gratitude that could not be put in words — ^that must be 
lived and acted out — so her spealdng gaze said before it sank 
under his eyes. He drew forward a chair for her use, and then 
seated himself. She inquired with interest after each member of 
his family, and testified much pleasure in hearing of their health 
and ^^sperity. They talked of several thiags, and then Au- 
gusta became grave and thoughtful, an^ finally, after a little hesi- 
tation, said, — 

■*' Mr. Hunter, I have been reflecting that I ought to make 
another effort to open a communication with my aunt, Mrs. Per- 
cival. I would not do it without consultiag you. But do you not 
think it is probable that the two letters you wrote to her, neady 
nine years ago, might have miscarried?" 

** I do not think it probable that both could have been lost. It 
is at most barely possible." 

''In consideration of such a possibility, had I not better 
write?" 

" If you think proper, Lady Augusta." 

She slightly started, and even looked disturbed, at hearing her- 
self addressed by a title she had lost for years, and he saw it, and 
added, 

*• Yes, upon second thoughts, I think you had better write, 
Augusta." 

She smUed gently, and seemed aa\.\B«Lfi9L. ksA "Ca^^*^^! « 
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ranged their departure for his mother's house. The next morning 
they began their journey. Daniel Hunter's family received her 
with tolerable kindness, and with an admiration that they could 
ill conceal. Ellen Falconer was there, passing the evening, and 
she met the young lady with an instinctive feeling of rivalry. Very 
soon after she became settled, Augusta wrote to her aunt Percival, 
acknowledging, however, to herself, that the letter was " bread 
upon the waters," without the promise. After despatching it, she 
tried to teach herself to expect nothing from it. She now sought 
to be useful to the family that' protected her. She subdued her 
dislike of work, and daily tendered her services to Daniel's mother; 
but the good though mistaken woman always coldly refused her 
aid, being told by her favourite, Ellen Falconer, that Augusta only 
did it to please and deceive Daniel. As weeks passed, and the 
politeness with which the family had received her as a stranger wore 
off, the position of Augusta became very painful, and certainly the 
most irritating element in her discomfort was Ellen Falconer. 
Now, Ellen was not naturally an evil girl — to all other persons she 
was good — ^but in Augusta Percival she had divined a rival; there- 
fore she disliked her, and, therefore, with youth's logic, thought 
very ill of her ; and, moreover, succeeded m making the family 
think ill of her. The situation of Augusta would have been in- ' 
supportable, but for the presence of Daniel Hunter, who, in the 
interval of the sitting of the court, was spending the summer at 
home. It was impossible to look at him, or think of him, without 
admiring him, and impossible to admire without adoring him — he 
was so great and good in every relation of public or private life — 
and she felt that she should go on adoring him to her life's end ! 
There never breathed a prouder woman than Augusta Percival ; 
she would have felt dependence upon any other human being as 
the most galling thing imaginable, yet somehow there was an in- 
stinct that made it seem sweet to receive benefits from Daniel 
Hunter. She looked up in his eyes, and felt that it was natural 
that his hand should lavish blessings, as his eyes beamed affection 
on her. And there was a prophecy in her heart that assured her 
all would come right in the end. 

Meanwhile the Circuit Court opened its session, and Daniel 
Hunter returned to the county town. He held her hand long at 
parting, and seemed to hesitate with something that he had to say, 
and finally he pressed her hand, and left her, with the word un- 
spoken. She knew what he wished to say, but not why he did not 
say it. Ellen Falconer soon after concluded her visit to her uncle, 

and returned to her parents in B . And thus, if Augusta was 

deprived of her greatest consolation, she was also rid of her 

^eatest torment. Months slipped away, and no letter came from 

-^ng^Iand, And Daniel Hunter's mother had begun to cast up her 

"^Zf^^^A ^^^^^> when one morning a foTeigiilftltftT, directed to 

^^rA^ugusta Percival," and dated Eloxence, ^aa i^u\. *\xi \v^^ 
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hands. She stared at it awhile, and then gave it up to its owner. 
The letter was from Mrs. Percival, who stated herself to be an in- 
valid ; for the benefit of her failing health, living in Florence, 
where her niece's letter had been forwarded to her. She farther 
said, that her niece might get her friends to procure her a proper 
escort, and come at once to Florence, where her aunt would be 
happy to receive her, and having no children of her own, might 
possibly adopt and make her her heiress. The letter endorsed a 
draft for five hundred pounds for travelling expenses. Augusta 
read this letter to her protectress, aud then enclosed it at once to 
Daniel Hunter. Two days after that, Daniel Hunter suddenly 
arrived at home. 

Augusta thought she had never seen him look eo pale and 
anxious. He sought an interview with her at once. 

"Well, Lady Augusta? this letter?" he said. 

** I have not yet answered it." 

"Why? you will go!" 

"Do you wish me to go?" she asked; then added — "Mr. 
Hunter, no one in the world has a right to dispose of my destiny 
but you — ^my deliverer, my benefactor, my friend." 

" Nay, Lady Augusta, you must forget all that." 

" Never ! Do you wish me to go P" she asked, in a deprecating 
voice. 

" Nay, Augusta, do you want to go P" 

" No ! no !" she exclaimed, hastily, earnestly, and then her 
face was suffused with sudden blushes, and her eyes dropped 
beneath his searching gaze. 

He drew her towards him, saying, 

" I thought you did, my love ! I thought my eaglet pined for 
her native sphere. Else, why did you write to your aunt P" 

" I do not know; it was m the uncertainty and anxiety I felt 
about the future." 

"Augusta, will you share my future? It is not needful to 
tell you, dearest love, all that you are to me, you know it well — 
in a word, will you share my future P " He encircled her form with 
his arm, and for all her answer she dropped her head upon his 
shoulder. But he wanted words — the unreasonable man ! And 
he persisted. " Say, Augusta, will you share my future ? It will 
be an unsettled, wandering, tempestuous career — ^but will you cast 
your lot with mine ?" 

" Through life, and beyond death, if I may!" said Augusta, 
lifting her head up for a moment, and then letting it drop again. 

Three weeks after that they were married. This very much 
disturbed Daniel Hunter's mother, especially as she had sent word 
to her pet, Ellen Falconer, that Lady Augusta had been adopted by 
her wealthy English relatives, who had sent mone^ to i^a.^ hfit ex- 
penses to England. She need not Taave ^^««2k^ ^^ "^"^ V^ 
aJreadj-, in EUen'a childish heart, lier ?m«^ ^^^ ^^ Vwgsasv«N 
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lawyer had giren plaoe to a real affection for one who sought hear 
love. The only thing effeeted by the news, was to give EUen the 
erroneous impression, that Lady Augusta Percival had returned to 
England. And as Ellen's fate soon took her to the eastern section 
of the State, she learned no better ; and as time and distance 
jseparated the families, Ellen remained under her mistake until 
unexpectedly meeting Augusta in the executive mansion, as has 
been stated. 

Soon after this, by the death of her aunt, the Honorable Mrs. 
Percival, Augusta came into possession of the princely for- 
ftone. One of the first things that the nol^e heart of the lady 
prompted her to do, was to place her old adopted parents in a 
position of ease and independence for life. So generous a pro- 
ceeding on her part could not but have its effect upon the whole 
family, and, as years passed, and as her fine character developed and 
matured, she grew in the affection and honour of all, until she 
reached the point at which she was first introduced to you, and 
^hen she was scarcely less than adored. And now, to return from 
this retrospection, and go on with our history. 



CHAPTER X. 

A BEVY OF PAIS WOKBK. 

Weeks passed, and the inaugural solemnities, -and the tragedy 
that followed close upon them, were forgotten. Other interests 
succeeded, and other matters engaged public attention. The 
Governor and his family were settled in the executive palace. 
Daniel Hunter had instructed his wife to invite her sisters-in-law 
to take up their abode in the palace for the period of their own 
residence there. It had been a very delightful task for the merry 
girls to range from room to room, through the spacious suites 
of elegantly furnished chambers, and choose their own apartments 
—rand much chattering, changing, and disputing ensued before 
they could be exactly suited. Harriet and Elizabeth insisted on 
having a large room together, which should be near the nursery — 
Lucy wanted a chamber looking out upon the city — and Letty 
wanted a water view, a city view, and a glimpse of a flower garden. 
All these several tastes were fortunately gratified — even Letty 's, 
who found her 'difficult combination of desires fulfilled in a room 
at the angle of the house, with windows looking two ways. I 
have not yet described these girls to you, and it may be well to do 
so now; 

Harriet and Elizabeth were twins, twenty-five years of age — 
^^ree jrears older than their sister-in-law Augusta. They were 
r^jj^r^^ «^J'^e that one portrait will do for "bo^ii. Tlafe^ were tall, 
'^J-foixned women, with fat, oval faoeB, xegoVas i^^\»\a^^, ^^;^ 
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eompdezions, and black hair and eyes. So far so vrell ; but the 
smooth, low forehead, the straight, fihoirt nose, the full lips and 
rounded ehin and cheeks, presented only the idea of unintellectual, 
Gharaoterless, animal beauty ; and the highest expression of those 
iiandsome faces, was a fine, wholesome enjoyment of life. In a 
word, they were robust, handsome, jolly girls, with nothing very 
Temarkable about them, except their look of fine, hearty health 
•ndjoy. 

Lucy and Letitia were different from their elder sister, and 
different from each other ; and cannot be described together. 
Imcy was just eighteen, and a beauty, if any one could be called 
a beauty near -3ie peerless Augusta. Lucy was of medium 
height, with a slender, graceful figure, elegantly formed hands 
:8nd feet, small pretty head, delicate features, fair complexion, 
blooming cheeks and lips, ultra-marine blue eyes, and golden 
anbum curls. Her brothers called her the wax doll, and she 
teok it as a compliment, :and did her best to represent the idea. 
Blue and white were Lucy's favourite colours, and flowers her 
fiin^ourite ornaments. And as married belles were out of the 
question, and as, therefore, the beautiful Mrs. Hunter could be no 
rival, Lucy was certainly destined to be the attraction — the 
bright, particular star — ^the reigmmg divinity of the palaoe saloons 
for the season. 

Letitia, or Letty, just sixteen, was the youngest of the sisters, 
the Cinderella, the Goody-twonalioes, the ugly duck of the flock ; 
yet, withal, the romp, the tease, and the pet, as well as handmaid, 
slave, and scape-goat of all the others. Letty was extremely well 
satisfied with herself, her sisters, and her circumstances generally. 
Of her own face she said she would not exchange it for any other 
fiaoe she had ever seen, or heard, or dreamed of; or that had ever 
been created, described, painted, or imagined! It was, she 
said, all that a face ought to be, or could be. It was not only 
beautiful, but exactly perfect — ^and if any one could not perceive 
it, the imperfection lay in their own eyes, or in their own souls — 
not in her dear face. *' And as for brains," she said she had '* all 
the brains in the family not monopolised by brother Dan." And 
no one ever could tell how much in fun, or how in earnest Letty 
vras, in sounding her own praises. Yet Letty 's personal attrac- 
tions would certainly not seem transcendent in a description. 
Her little figure was only tolerably w6ll proportioned, and its 
movements were too brusque for grace. And as for her little 
sallow face, it is not easy, in a portrait, to do common justice to 
a countenance that depends solely upon its expression for all its 
attractions. How does this look, for instance —very irregular 
features, a sallow complexion, black hair, and light gray eyes I 
Ah, but the very irregularity was that which character, iutolliMrt^ 
vivacity, and goodness make— the wide ioT^\«i^ ^^ ^Ssft^^^^ 
wiVa mlribfalness and ideality— tiie eiil^^l ^^^^ ^^^^ ^'*^ "^"^ 
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most piquant feature in the face — the large, but well formed 
mouth, expressed benevolence and enjoyment. Besides, her black 
hair curled "of its own sweet will, " and clustered thickly 
around those full temples, and her gray eyes lay floating in liquid 
splendour below long, thick, black lashes, that cast deep shadows 
on them, like foliage on clear streams, and light and laughter lay 
slumbering in them, until, at a word, a jest, or a thought, they 
awoke, leaping into light ! Her countenance was a bright, quick, 
true mirror of the soul — a countenance of ever-varying sunshine 
and shadow. Yet no one agreed with Letty, that her darkling, 
sparkling face, was " exactly perfect," except one individual, who 
liked the look of it, of course, because he loved her. 

Her brothers, Jefferson, Douglass, and Nathaniel— or, as she 
called them — Jeff, Dug, and Nat — ^young men who came between 
the twins and Lucy, and whose ages were, respectively, twenty- 
three, twenty-one, and nineteen — were, the two former, lieu- 
tenants in the army — the latter, a "middy " in the navy ; posts 
obtained, of course, through the influence of Daniel Hunter. 

Affairs turned out for Lucy Hunter very much as all the family 

expected. She became the reigning belle of A , during the 

fashionable season. 

It is true that every one admired Mrs. Hunter, but it was with 
a deep, hushed enthusiasm of admiration, as of some being far 
removed above their sphere of thought and sympathy. And, in- 
deed, Augusta was too much absorbed in the deep joy of her 
domestic life to be familiar with her social circle. Her life was 
a worship of unclouded joy. But the centre of all the interest in 
that mansion was the infant Maud. She seemed absolutely to be 
the first and last, the prevailing thought of parents, grandparents, 
aunts, uncles, and servants. She was the heiress of her father 
and mother, of course, but she was also declared to be the heiress 
of a wealthy relative in England, who had recently sent out to the 
infant costly christening presents ; and as gold or golden pros- 
pects have a sort of cohesive attraction about them, no sooner was 
little Maud's future English inheritance heard of, than her father's 
two elder bachelor brothers, John and Joseph Hunter, the wealthy 
hardware merchants of Baltimore, had made their will, leaving 
their immense property solely to' Maud Percival, only daughter of 
Daniel and Augusta Hunter. And so the little lady was destined 
to be probably the richest heiress in America. And what was 
strange, no jealousy was felt by her young unmarried aunts and 
uncles — they seemed to think no offering too rich to be laid on the 
shrine of the little goddess, and only felt, themselves, the want of 
fortune, in having none to bequeath to her. 

Now, the devotion shown to this child was not only worship, 

bu^ superstitious idolatrj. Even Daniel Hunter was not free 

-^oia it Inordinate affection for his only daa^Het was the one 

^ weakness of hia mighty nature. His fiast Vvei^. m \k^ mssni- 
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ing and his last at night, was to her crib. No matter how urgent 
and harassing the State business, or how pleasant and long-pro- 
tracted the festive scene, he was never too weary with business or 
with pleasure to go and stand and gaze upon his sleeping child, 
until anxiety, and weariness, and time itself wsis forgotten in the 
fascinating spell. As for Augusta, she longed to be always with 
her child, and she loathed the social duties of her rank and station 
that called her daily from its side. She preferred its crib-side to 
the gayest festive scene and the greatest social triumph that could 
be imagined; and her low nursing-chair, I do believe, to the 
throne of the world, had it been oifered in exchange. Although 
the most careful and trustworthy nurses and servants had been 
secured, yet one of the family always remained with the babe while 
the others might be absent at a dinner-party or a ball. Augusta 
would gladly alwajrs have been the one to stay behind, but her 
pressing social obUgations called her too often away, and it was 
generaffy one of the young sisters who remained in attendance 
on the child. It was, perhaps, the greatest proof of the great 
affection borne to the babe by its young aunties, that any of them 
were at all times willing to give up a ball for the fancied necessity 
of sitting by her cradle all the evening. And when little Miss 
Hunter took her daily airings in the morning, it was not in the 
arms of her nurse, like another baby, but on the lap of one of her 
fond aunties in an open carriage. If the carriage stopped at a 
confectioner's or a toy shop, and the people exclaimed, as they 
always did, "Oh, what a lovely babe! — whose is it?" pretty 
aunty's face would flush with pride and pleasure almost as vivid 
as if she could have answered, ** It is mine." And the babe grew 
in strength and beauty every month. Coming, on both sides of 
the house, of a fine, robust race, and most carefully tended from 
her very birth, sickness never approached the infant. She was the 
very ideal of perfect health and beauty. 

The fashionable season in town* was over at last. The balls 
and concerts all forgotten, the theatres and public halls and 
** palatial " residences all closed, and the gay world dispersed, to 
the mountains and the seaside, and to fashionable watering places. 
Official business kept the Governor late in the summer at the ex- 
ecutive mansion, and Daniel Hunter kept his family there with 
him. An excursion was, however, planned, to alleviate the heat 
and tediimi of the July days. This was a steamboat trip down 
the bay, as far as Witch Island, and a pic-nic party there. The 
members of the Governor's council, with their families, remained 
in town, and these formed a very pleasant select party of the 
right stamp for the occasion. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

THB LOSB ISLB. 

The day appointed for the excursion was the fifteenth of July, 
and the steamer chartered for the use of the party was the beautiful 
little Sea Mew. The company was to assemble on the boat at 
sunrise, and the boat was to leave as soon as the last members of 
the company should have arrived. Every member of Daniel 
Hunter's numerous family connection, from grandfather and 
grandmother down through all the aunts and uncles to the infant, 
were to be of the party. The fifteenth of July dawned, a splendid 
day — ah, little did they guess how fatafly would end the day so 
joyously begun I At the appointed hour all the party were 
assembled on board the deck of the steamer. The sun was 
rising in cloudless glory ! the bay flashed back the morning light 
in waves of liquid emeralds ! A fresh breeze blew over the sea, 
fluttering the white muslin dresses of the ladies, and blowing back 
the locks from the imcovered brows of the gentlemen ; the com- 
pany were in the highest spirits, for the day promised joyously, 
and they were aU resolved to enjoy themselves, as those orJy can, 
released from harassing cares, to revel a few hours with each 
other and with nature. There was but one child on board — ^little 
Maud Himter — and excited as all the wearied city party were 
with the prospect of the wild sea trip, the greatest interest wae 
shown in her. She was taken from the arms of Stella, her pretty 
nurse, and passed from one to another of both ladies and gentle- 
men, and admired to excess. In truth, little Maud looked very 
beautiful; and it seemed no exaggeration at all to call her a 
little seraph. 

While they were caressing the beautiful child, the steamboat 
cast loose from the wharf, turned, and took its course down the 
bay. The city gradually receded, and the bay, or rather that 

arm of the bay, miscalled S ^n River, widened before them. 

But few could leave the lovely child to look upon the lovely 
scene. 

The breakfast bell sounded twice before the attention of the 
company was called to it, and even then the clerk of the day 
had to appear and verbally announce the fact before they moved 
towards the table. The breakfast was served under an awning on 
deck — ^the table was covered with all the luxuries Of the season, 
and the gay party sat down with appetites whetted by early rising 
and the salt-sea breeze. 

When breakfast was over, the company separated, as pleased 

^Aem, into little coteries. Pretty Lu Hunter was, as usual, the 

eantre of a little system of satellites. And 'w\veTe^ftt you heard 

' X salliea and merry Jaughter, you img)a.t "be sva^ ^ toi\jfc\}c^ 
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the inspiration of the scene. Under the shade, on the breeziest 
part of the deck, in an easy-chair, sat old Hunter, the whilome 
blacksmith, with little Maud on his knee, and a group of young 
people around him — ^he was talking very earnestly — "fighting his 
battiies (of life) over again" for their instruction and improvement. 
Stella stood near him taking care of his crutches, and ready to 
receive the "sweet child " when he should be willing to give her 
up. Daniel Hunter, with his aged mother on his arm, walked up 
and down the deck, showing her everything of interest about &e 
boat, and pointing out every remarkable site upon the coast — 
stopping occasionally to exchange a word or smile with s<HBe 
group of young people, and always walking slowly, and pausing 
when he approached the choice nook, where sat the old patriaroE 
and sweet Maud. 

Meantime, on a divan in the "ladies' saloon,*' sat Mrs. Daniel 
Hunter, attended by Misses Elizabeth and Harriet, and surrounded 
by some of the most distinguished men in the State, who were 
wasting upon her ennayee ear the most precious gems of wisdom, 
and the most brilliant coruscations of wit with l£e success — her 
heart was not with them— for "where the treasure is there will 
the heart be," and her treasure and her heart were on deck. But 
Daniel Hunter had signified his pleasure that she should entertain 
these gentlemen, and she was doing it. 

The boat was well out at sea in three hours' run, that is to say, 
by nine o'clock, and bv ten o'clock they reached IVitch Island, » 
wild, desolate, sandy isle of about a hundred acres, covered with 
coarse, reedy grass, and a grove of gigantic pine trees — hence, 
sometimes caUed Pine Island — it lay some thu*ty miles south of 

the mouth of S n Eiver, and within a mile of the shore. The 

shore for many leagues up and down was sandy and desolate, and 
covered with a growth of pine trees, hence this section of the 
State was called the Pine Barrens. The shore and the isle were 
both uncultivated, uninhabited, and unfrequented. They had 
never been the resort of pic-nic or excursion parties. And it was 
upon these accounts that the isle had been selected by our party, 
and it was this set of circumstances that lent to the excursion 
sometiiing of tbe novelty and adventurous aspect of an exploring 
expedition. Nothing could be more dreary, gloomy, lonely, and 
out of the world than this region, and for that reason it better 
pleased our joyous revellers — for what cared they for the deep 
gloom of the dark, interminable pine forest, or the lonely deso- 
lation of Pine Island? — ^the dreary solitude only lent the abandoned 
shore and isle profounder interest. Pointing southward, the boat 
approached the isle ; the features of the scenery were grand and 
simple, like all sea-coast views. On the east, rolled out the sea 
until it disappeared beyond the horizon. On the west, stretched 
the level shore, covered with the black pme iot^«^.. Td^V^a^^, 
\yiDg 80 new the shore and covered viitli^^ aam^\axv\Q?l s^^-wXv, 
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seemed at first a part of the main land, until the boat approached 
nearer and ran into the sheltered, shaded strait that lay between 
the isle and the shore. There was no wharf, of course, but a 
little skiff was let down from the side of the boat, and the party 
gradually debarked, and landed, ladies first, then gentlemen, and, 
lastly, the servants with fishing nets and rods; with cooking 
utensils, and with hampers of provisions. 

When all the party were landed, they formed themselves into 
groups, and roamed the pine groves at pleasure. But after a 
while the older members of the company formed themselves into 
small parties, and sat down to rest under the shade of the trees ; 
while the younger ones continued some time longer to rove over 
the wild isle, exploring every nook and dingle, and making mar- 
vellous discoveries of shells, birds' nests, minerals, and ossifications, 
until the fishing party was formed, and the gentlemen proclaimed 
that they were ready to serve the ladies with dip-nets, fishing 
rods, and tackle, if they pleased to join them. Most of the young 
ladies of course pleased to do so — and among them Misses Harriet 
and Elizabeth Hunter, and Lucy, the beauty, who left fishing after 
men to angle for perch and cat-fish. 

They went to the north end of the isle upon the hard, sandy 
beach, across which the meridian sun now threw the long, deep 
shadows of the pine trees ; and the gentlemen were soon engaged, 
and apparently deeply interested, in tackling the fishing lines for 
the ladies, and teachmg the novices how to use them — and espe- 
cially in watching the beauty, Lucy Hunter, and wondering to see 
such a gentle, tender looking creature, with her sweet rosy lips 
closed so seriously, and her soft blue eyes fixed so steadily, 
watching her line with so much interest — ^when she felt a bite, 
flying it up with so much excitement, and with her delicate fingers 
disengaging from the hook the pretty, silvery, flashing, tortured 
fifih, with so much satisfaction. 

" And that is just the way you treat our hearts,** said one of 
her admirers. And the beauty smiled, as if she thought it the 
prettiest thing that had been said that day. 

But laughing Letty, with all her fun and frolic, took no pleasure 
in any sport that was pain and death to any of God's smallest 
creatures, and therefore Letty remained with the old folks. First 
she joined her mother, old Mrs. Hunter, who, ** on hospitable cares 
intent," was superintending the operations of half a dozen cooks 
and waiters, who were preparing dinner and setting the table — 
said table being the green sward, covered with several damask 
table-cloths, around which it is presumed that the party were 
expected to recline in oriental style. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE APPARITION. 

It was four o'clock when they left the sylvan dinner-table, 
and four hours of pleasure on the island, and four hours of a 
moonlight run up the bay, yet remained to be enjoyed. After 
dinner the whole company separated into small parties, as before, 
the elders forming groups for the purpose of conversation and 
repose under the trees, the younger ones going off to the swing, 
whence their silvery voices and sweet laughter were soon heard 
in high glee ; and no laugh was gayer than that of Letty, who 
joined heart and soul in this frolicksome sport. And so an hour 
slipped too swiftly away. And then the young people came and 
sat down with their elders, and proposed to give them some 
music. And the young ladies selected their favourite songs, and 
the young gentlemen drew out their flutes, and soon the " woods 
and wilds " and " solitary gloom " of the region responded to the 
joyous voice of song. And when the singing was over, two 
hours yet remained, and it was proposed by one of the gentle- 
men, that the party should go over to tJie main land to see what 
sort of a place the Pine Barrens was. No sooner proposed than 
carried into execution. The young people separated, and flow 
about to gather up scarfs and veils, where they had carelessly 
scattered them throughout the island, and presently all were 
ready, and waiting for Lucy Hunter, who had run off for her 
lace mantle, and had not yet come back. And while they 
waited, gaily gossiping and playfully chiding at the beauty's 
delay, three or four shrieks, sharp, piercing, following quick 
upon one another, burst upon their astonished ears. Every one 
had started up in dismay, when Lucy Hunter, pale as a corpse, 
shuddering in every limb, with wild eyes and disordered dress, 
burst in among them. She carried little Maud, clasped tightly 
to her bosom, dropped her into her mother's arms, and feU 
fainting upon the sward. In the greatest wonder and alarm, 
they gathered around the fainting girl, bathed her hands and her 
face vfith water, applied hartshorn to her nose, and finally 
succeeded in restoring her. Then they raised her up, and her 
brother Jefferson took her up in his arms, and she rested on his 
bosom, but was still too weak and tremulous to give any account 
of her terror. And while she lay there breathing irregularly, 
Stella appeared upon the scene. Stella, whom everybody knew, 
had had charge of the child when Lucy Hunter went in search of 
her mantle. Every one's eyes questioned Stella. But she gazed 
in astonishment upon the group, and evidently could give no 
account of it. At last Lucy sat up and quaffed a ftJI ^«aa <il 
water, which, after a few momenta, teslot^^ V^t 1^«a^^ ^ssi^ 
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then the impatience of her friends could no longer be restrained* 
and — 

♦' What was it, Lucy ? What frightened you P" inquired three 
or four, in a breath. 

«« It — it was — it was something like a woman !'* answered the 
terrified girl, in faltering tones. 

'* Something like a woman ! What!— why, Lucy!*' exclaimed 
soYeral. 

*• It — ^it was a wild thing ! Oh, it was nothing human ! 0!i, 
I think it was nothing mortal !" 

They gazed at her in surprise, in wonder, and in incredulity. 

" Is not this sometimes called Witch Isle P — Maybe it was the 
witch !" exclaimed her brother Jefferson, by way of rallying her 
out of her fright. 

Daniel Hunter now came up, and his presence at once restored 
order and quiet. Something he had heard of the alarm from the 
startled exclamations and disconnected conversation of the com- 
pany. Now going to his sister's side, he said, 

•* Jefferson, set her down — she can sustain herself without your 
support now. Lucy, recollect yourself ! you have alarmed and 
distressed our friends very much. I believe, of course, that yon 
are only the victim of your fears and illusions. You owe it now 
to the present company to command yourself, and inform them of 
what alarmed you." 

** Illusions !" said Lucy, feeling herself perfectly safe in brother 
Dan's company, much recovered, and also a little piqued. "Well, 
maybe they were illusions, but when I went to look for my mantle, 
I remembered that I had left it down where we had been fishing 
before dinner. And I called Stella, who was walking about wim 
Maud in her arm^, to go with me ; and we went all the way down 
to the north beach, and looked about, and could not md the 
mantle. Then I 'thought perhaps I had left it up at the spring, 
but I was so tired, that I went up the shady bank and sat 
down, and told Stella to give me the baby, and go to the spring 
and look for my mantle. So Stella put the child on my lap and 
went away. Oh, dear!" said Lucy, heaving a deep, nervous sigh. 

Daniel Hunter gave her a glass of water, which she draoJ^ 
and then she proceeded. 

•* While I sat there, with Maud on my lap, I began to arrange 
her dress, that was in very great disorder, and while I was pulling 
up her stockings and tying her shoes, and straightening her robe, 
I was not taking notice of anything else. And even when I set 
her upright on my lap, and began to smooth her pretty hair, and 
torn her ringlets over my fingers, to make them set prettier, I wtw 
admiring the dear little creature's patience and quietness so much 
that I couldn't think of anything else — ^till suddenly a i^adow fell 
fa us, and I looked up, and — God have mercy on us ! " exclaimed 
'6e Aia^hteaed ffrl. 
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*• Well ? " said Daniel Hunter, calmly. 

"Oh, I Bee her now!" 

** Where ? ** asked eome of the girls. 

" Oh, I mean as she stood tiiere, then ! " said the maiden, 
shuddering. 

*'Lncy, be so good as to oontrol yourself! What was it yon 
saw P" asked Daniel Hunter, in a calm, commanding voice. 

" Oh, did I not tell you P Why, as I was turning sweet Maud's 
curls over my fingers, rt grew dark, like a cloud had come, and 
I looked up, and Siere itc^ saxh a monster ! I suppose it was a 
woman — it might have been one of the witches in Macbeth." 

" Well P " said Daniel Hunter. 

*' Well, it fixed its terrible^es upon me, as if it would hold me 
by them, and made a suddefl plunge to seize the baby 1 I don't 
know how it was, but I had caught Maud tightly to my bosom the 
first thing, and started up, and then I screamed, and screamed, 
and held Maud like a vice ! Oh, I knew all the time that she 
could have wrested the baby away from me as easily as possible, 
but I held it tightly and screamed and screamed ; and somehow 
or other, it — ^the monster, I mean — seemed alarmed at my screams, 
for after the first plunge to seize the child, it did not try again, 
but turned away, muttering like deep thunder, and I heard only 
two words, and only one that I could swear to ; it was * Murder 
time,* or it might be * other* thne. AnS when she turned away, I 
ran as fast as I could towards you all, and when I saw severed of 
the gentlemen running towards me, I thought perhaps the monster 
had seen them too, and that, and not my screams, had frightened 
it away. That is all!** 

"Let the island be searched immediately and thoroughly. 
Gentlemen, will you do me the favour to assist us : will you sepa- 
rate and disperse yourselves over the isle, and beat up all the 
thickets, that we may find this stranger P" said Daniel Hunter. 
And while he yet spoke ihe gentlemen of th% party gathered toge» 
ther, consulting and arranging themselves into small parties, to 
traverse the isle. But a trembling hand was laid upon Daniel 
Hunter's shoulder, and a throbbing forehead laid against it. It 
was Augusta, who detained him. 

"Well, dearest P" he asked. 

"Mr. Hunter, I beseech you — do, do let us leave this isle 
instantly ! instantly ! without a second's loss of time." 

'•Wherefore?" 

" I do not know I I am sick — sick with terror ! " 

"Of what?" 

" I hardly can teH 1— of tlwt woman— if it was a woman ! •' 

" Augusta ! you ! " exclaimed Daniel Hunter, severely— 

" Oh, yes ! " she persisted, for once heedless of his frown ; " on, 
do let us be gone immediately. 1 shaW Tio\. ^^^\ ^ moa^BiS^^^^^ 
or gafyty, mxtil we get back to fhe Bteoinbo^^*^ 
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"Augusta! this weakness of yours grieves and annoys me. 
What ! afraid of a poor, wandering lunatic — for such doubtless 
was the person seen by Lucy, and exaggerated into a monstrosity 
by her fears — a harmless one, too, for she did no harm. And you 
would have us leave such an unfortunate to perish on this island, 
rather than that we should remain to hunt her up and take her 
to some asylum." 

But Augusta clung to him, reiterating, 

*' Oh, do, do; oh, do take us back to the boat instantly." 

He forcibly disengaged her clinging arms, and set her down 
upon the green bank, and said, severely, 

" Calm yourself, madam, I beseech you. It is somewhat hum- 
bling to me to see you giving way to this worse than childish 
weakness." 

He then left her and joined the gentlemen who were going off 
to beat up the island. 

Augusta remained sitting where he had left her, blaming her- 
self bitterly for the vague but mighty terror that she could neither 
imderstand nor resist, and that had drawn upon her head such a 
rebuke from her husband. 

In the meantime, Daniel Hunter, with his party, traversed the 
island from end to end, leaving no grove, dell, or thicket unex- 
plored, but without making any discoveries. They went all around 
the beach, without finding anything to afford a clue to the where- 
abouts of the lunatic to excite suspicion, until they came to the 
part of the beach where the two skiffs that had been used to bring 
the company from the steamboat had been secured. One of them 
was gone. This excited much surprise and conjecture, imtil at 
last the missing skiff was seen floating alone upon the water at 
some distance between the island and the main land. And then 
it was supposed the stranger had taken, the boat and gone ashore 
at the Pine Barrens, and then cast it loose to drift whither it 
might. ^ The more this was considered, tiie more probable, nay, 
certain it seemed, and the party came back to the spot where the 
ladies remained, and announced that the lunatic had taken one of 
the skiffs and escaped to the main land. And then the company 
began to prepare to return to the steamboat, as it was now much 
too late to think of an expedition to the Pine Barrens. The panic 
was well over. Even Lucy was able to laugh at her exaggerated 
terrors. Augusta, top, thoroughly ashamed of her unreasoning 
fears, had regained her usual self-control. 

The company were all ready for departure. Little Maud, in 
^her summer cloak and hat, was raised upon her uncle Nathaniel's 
shoulders, chattering and pulling his hair and whiskers, and play- 
fully smacking his cheek with her little hands, and then tenderly 
kissing the aggrieYed face to make it well again. Two of the 
j^-'iP.^ ^^° ^^^ So^^ out in the remaining boat, to recover the 
^^wg one, and were now towing it into t^ie \wiw^ ^^ VJaa 
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baskets, hampers, crockery ware, and cooking utensils that had 
been used at dinner time, had beenr reconveyed to the boat in the 
first part of the afternoon, and now, as Mr. Jef Hunter irreverently 
said, "Nothing remained but to get the *live lumber ' safely re- 
embarked." 

The whole party went down to the north end of the isle, abreast 
which the steamer lay, getting up her steam. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EVANISHMENT OP ** SWEET MAUD.** 

It was a most magnificent prospect from where they stood, 
and the east and west were so beautifully contrasted. Behind 
the dark pine forest blazed the western sky, on fire with the 
setting sun, casting long shadows on the water; and away out 
at sea the waves seemed to heave against the dark and sombre 
eastern horizon, like a throbbing range of mountains, and out of 
its mists suddenly sprang up the golden globe of the full moon, 
gilding each wave with light. Before them, miles and miles up 
the coast, were seen the two points, marking the entrance into 
S n Eiver. And near them, on the water, rode the gaily- 
ornamented, little pleasure steamboat, with all its flags flying, its 
steam rising in graceful white clouds, relieved against the back- 
ground of the deep green sea and the dark blue sky ; and every 
minutest part of its form distinctly reflected in the crystal water 
below. 

*' Oh ! it is a lovely evening, and we shall have a charming trip 
back to the city,** said Letty ; with which every one agreed. The skiffs 
were now ready to receive the company, who, as many as could be 
accommodated at once, got into them, and were re-conveyed to the 
steamboat. Two or three trips of the skiffs, back and forth, served 
to embark all the party. 

Then the gay little steamer, with its passengers all in the 
highest spirits, put off from the isle. Some of the elders went 
into the cabin to recline in rocking-chairs, and some sat upon the 
deck watching the lovely evening scene with the placid enjoy- 
ment of age. And the young folks, never weary, promenaded 
the decks, or stood gazing with delight upon the beautiful vision 
of the receding isle, which, with its tall, dark plume of pine 
trees, seemed to be sailing down the seas. They insisted no"^ 
that it should be called Witch Island, and nothing else, for not 
only had a veritable witch been discovered thereon, but the very 
manner in which the isle sailed down the water, proved it to be 
guided by supernatural agency I And aW eoN\ft^\iv3L5s^ ^'^ i\^^ ^ 
fie bag, and made her describe " its" a^^^^^^xv^^ ^^«^ ^^^* > 
They then fell to telling legenda o£ Vite^i^a ^xA^^i^'^^:»a..xssi. 
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the tea-bell rang. Everything was m beautiful order on the steamer, 
and the tea-table was elegantly laid in the after saloon. The 
oompany gathered around it in great glee, which was not in the 
le«fit abated by one or two cups of the gentle, fragrant stimulant 
" that cheers but not inebriates." After tea the saloon was cleared 
for a dance, and the young people entered into that fascinating 
pastime with as much gaiety ae if they had not been toiling at 
pleasure all day long. And the old folks, seeing that they could 
have the deck in quietness to themselves, had their easy chairs 
brought out there, and sat conversing with each other, or silently 
enjoying the lovely evening prospect and the invigorating sea breeze. 
After an hour or two, the young people, weary of their dancing, 
joined them on the deck. 

Augusta remained in the of^in, engaged in a much more in- 
teresti^ occupation than that of gazing upon the fairest scene 
that ever nature spread out before the eye of man. She was 
seated in a low rocking-chair, nursing her child to sleep, press- 
ing the babe to her bosom, and singing in a low, sweet voice, as 
alke gently rocked to and fro. The Ught was purposely dim in 
the cabin, but even by its faint rays you might see that the 
very soul of quiet joy reposed on the young mother's face. 
Her dark ringlets hung down each side her p^e, fair face, and 
shaded, without touching the baby's head. It was a lovely pic- 
ture. And so thought Letty, as she stole quietly down the steps, 
and coming to the back of the nursing-chair, asked, in a hushed 
voice, 

"Is she sleeping?" 

The mother smiled an affirmative, without pausing in her sweet 
song or gentle rocking. 

" How beautiful she looks ! the dear child- But, oh ! I do 
wish we had her night clothes; I am afraid her robe i» uncomfort- 
able." 

" No," smiled Augusta, " it is all unloosed. Don't let's whisper 
any more. See ! she moves ! " 

Letty ceased questioning, and sat down where she could watch 
the family treasure. At last the deep sleep of the child warranted 
her being laid down, upon which the mother softly arose and went 
into a state-room, followed by Letty, 

State-rooms and sleeping berths were arranged somewhat 
differently then from what they are liow. The berths were placejl 
opposiie the door, and at the back of the state-room. Behind each 
bearth was a little window for the purpose of ventilation. The 
"Window 'blinds f in opening, swung oiUwards, There were no side- 
guards, so that the window was on a line with the hull of the boat; 
^a/id n pebble dropped out of the window would fall straight down 
^^ ^Ae water. This made it necessaiy to be very careful in 
^^teaa^ ^220 wmdow-hlmda, when aaytWa ^Bi\u&\a ^^ \^^aL 
Pon the berth. 
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Therefore, before Augusta laid her priceless treasure on the 
berth, she drew in the window-blind with her own hands and 
hooked it securely, feeling a satisfaction to know how hard it 
would be to unhook it again, and that little Maud never could 
do it. Letty also proposed letting down the window, but Augusta 
said, 

" Oh, no ! It will be too stiffing warm for the little creature, 
and in her restlessness she misht turn over and dash her limbs 
against the glass and cut herself." 

** Oh, true," said Letty. •* We must not let the window down. 
The shutter is perfectly secure, I suppose P " 

" Oh, perfectly !— feel it ! " 

" Yes, indeed," said Letty, making the examination ; *' I could 
not unhook it if I were to try, I believe the hook is so tight and 
rusty. I say, dear Augusta, are we not very silly P Don't we 
make ourselves fools about this darling P Always making assu- 
rance thrice sure, and for ever imagining that the laws of nature 
herself must turn back to endanger our child. Confess, now, 
even in this instance you feel a fistrust lest something or other 
should, by some miracle or other, cause this shutter to come open, 
and '' 

" Oh, for mercy's sake, don't mention such a thing !" exclaimed 
Augusts, shuddering. 

Letty smiled. 

Augusta was arranging the thin, white counterpane lightly 
over the little form, and fanning it gently. 

^ No," she said at last, ashamed of her weakness, '* you are 
mistaken* I know in this instance she is safe — the blind can't 
come open of itself. Pshaw ! to be sure it cannot ! It is absurd 
even to assert such an evident fact. But then, indeed, it is per- 
fectly true, my dear girl, that there is always a cord between my 
heart and Maud's, and the farther I go from her, or she is taken 
from me, the tighter it is strained, — the more painful it becomes. 
I am never easy when the babe is out of my sight, no matter v^ho 
she is with ! " 

They lingered, loth to leave, until Augusta perceived that 
their two forms crowded the little place so closely, that they kept 
all air from the babe, and made her very uncomfortable, and 
then reluctantly they left the state-room. Letty went on deck. 
Augusta turned back, with a mother's fond superstition, to be 
sure once more that the child was comfortable, xes, she saw the 
babe was sleeping as delightfully as it was possible for a wor- 
shipped child to sleep — l£e light breeze fanning her — the faint 
rays of the cabin lamp falling on her white drapery, golden curls, 
and fair face flushed with healthful slumber. Augusta stooped 
and pressed a soft kiss on the baby brow, and another, and yet 
another, and breathed a fervent projeiT on^^ V^^.^^v^i.^^^'^isM^^'s^ 
Bml lingered until the voice oi Uct \v\x^\i^Ti^ o.^^W^st "^iJ^^ 
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Once more drawing the light counterpane over the form of the 
infant sleeper, she turned and went on deck. 

" I called you, Augusta, to notice how beautiful the approach 
to the city is by this light," said Daniel Hunter, meeting his 
wife, drawing her arm within his own, and leading her to the 
forward deck. •' Do but see," he continued, pointing outward, 
** what a deep repose hangs over the scene — the great city and 
port, with all its shipping, lies sleeping in the moonlight — and 
observe, Augusta, every vessel, with every mast and rope and saD, 
is distinctly reflected in the water — is it not beautiful P" 

" Very beautiful ! Moonlight idealises everything, even a 
crowded city pier ; but I like better to let my eyes fix themselves 
upon the dark — always mysterious, wooded shores of the river — 
or wander out beyond its mouth, upon the boundless, heaving 
sea!" 

" Yes, it is sublime and beautiful, but there is something more 
sublime, more beautiful, mjore profound in the repose of this 
sleeping city and harbour. Look you, Augusta ! a few hours 
since, and all there was rushj and hurry, and confusion — passion, 
care, and racking thought — ^now, God's rest, like a benediction, 
has fallen upon the turbulent scene, and all is calm ! " 

" Alas ! " said Augusta, " is it so P Do not many of those 
quiet roofs cover sleepless eyes, and throbbing heads, and aching 
hearts P " 

" iVb, Twt many. That thought is as false as it is gloomy, and 
as unphilosophical as it is irreligious ! You have taken it up as 
you take many ideas upon trust, from lugubrious philosophers ! 
No, Augusta ! at this blessed hour, GK)d's benign repose is the • 
rule — man's disturbance of it the rare, very rare, exception ! " 

. They were approaching very near the city now, and very soon 
the steamboat touched the wharf. Carriages were seen waiting 
there, according to order, to carry the company home. In a 
moment all on the steamboat was in a gay bustle ; ladies looking 
for their bonnets, scarfs, and parasols, &c. ; gentlemen hunting up 
hats, gloves, and umbrellas, or assisting their ladies with their 
light shawls and mantles. 

Augusta left her husband's arm, and went down below, to at- 
tend to little Maud. There was no one in the cabin except Letty, 
who was standing before a glass, tying on her bonnet, and Stella, 
who stood near her, with a large lace shawl and an infant's 
cloak hanging over her arm. 

" We have not taken Maud up yet," said Letty ; " we did not 
wish to disturb the darling till the last moment." 

" It is time now, however ; the steamboat is at the wharf," said 
Augusta, and she opened the state-room door and went in. 
J9crr TUB wtxdow was open, and the babe was gone ! 
pa:/^^^^^^^ '^^ ^^0 sight, the mother s\«o^— 3?^. ^'Sk ^\^ XL^sfc 
*^e worst I She thought gTaii^[mo\3a«t, 01c w\a q1 SJaa 
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young aunties had taEen her up, and thrown the window open 
for more light — only that open window above the water — it gave 
her such a shock ! She hastened out, still trembling, and asked, 
in a faltering voice, 

" Letty, why did you take the babe up without telling me ? 
It has given me such a — " and almost fainting, she leaned 
against the door. 

•* I ! I haven't taken the child up ! Didn't I tell you just now 
I thought I wouldn't disturb her till the last moment P" replied 
Letty, m surprise. 

'* Somebody else has, then. Oh ! I wish they would not do 
things without letting me know! I am so nervous where my 
baby is concerned. Mother ! Harriet ! Elizabeth ! Where are 
you, girls P Bring Maud here directly, please!" exclaimed 
Augusta, hurrying &om the cabin to the deck. 

" What is the matter, Augusta P Good heaven, Augusta, what 
lias happened P You look so deadly pale and faint ! " said Daniel 
Hunter, meeting her. 

"Nothing — ^nothing at all has happened, only my excessive 
foolishness again! I want my child ! Lucy ! Lucy ! " 

Daniel Hunter frowned. 

" You are really getting to be a very absurd woman, Mrs. 
Hunter." 

" Oh ! I know it ! I know it ! but I want my baby ! Elizabeth! 
Lucy ! " exclaimed Augusta, hurrying past him. 

Old Mrs. Hunter and her daughters were standing on the for- 
ward deck, ready to go on shore, when Augusta rushed among 
them — and afraid to give verbal utterance to the fears that her 
reason told her were absurd — while her every act and look be- 
trayed them, she asked, in fainting tones, 

** Where is my child P Is she wrapped up well P Give her to 
me." 

"What do you mean, Augusta ? We have not got her. We 
left Letty and Stella to take her up and dress her. They have 
got her. Why, what's the matter ? " 

" Oh / my God!'* cried Augusta, sinking down upon the deck. ' 

** Why, Augusta ! Good heavens, August — " 

" Drowned 1 Drowned I My child has fallen out of the window 
into the water, and is drowned!" cried Augusta, and fell upon 
her face, with a shriek which those who loved her might well 
hope to be her last. 

Instantly all was dismay, and sorrow, and confusion. Agoni- 
sing questions were asked, which no one could answer. People 
hurried to and fro, and the anxiety, nay, the agony of suspense, 
spread from the relatives and friends of the missing child to the 
boat's rough crew — to find the child— to find the GhM-, ibat^iia 
ihe one absorbing thought and pntpoa^. 't^^XxXi^Kft ^wsssM^^^ 
wnM eearcbed agam and agcdn, \)y a^moa\» c^«t^ >aasA\a. 'Qm*. \sp=»- 
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in the mad hope, inspired by desperadda, that one would find 
what all the others had failed to find. In the same desperate 
hope, every nook and craimy in every part of the boat was 
searched and searched again; places where a kitten could not 
have got into, were searched for the ten months old child — ^in vain, 
in vain. No trace of "sweet Maud*' could anywhere be seen. 
And gradually the terrible suspicion was realised— i^t titie child, 
in turning over in her bertii, had rolled out of the window, 
dropped into the water, and was drowned. But who opened 
the window shutter and left it open ? The captain of the boat 
followed his own suspicions, and acting upon his own private 
judgment and responsibility, took poor Stella in hand, and threat- 
ened her with imprisonment and death, if she did not instantly 
acknowledge having opened the window shutter to give the baby 
more air, and forgotten to close it — for he said it was so natural 
and probable that she should have done it, and who else could ? 
Poor Stella, witii streaming eyes and wringing hands, protested 
her innocence, and affirmed that she had watched by the baby's 
state-room door all the evening, and had left her sleeping sweetly, 
in peace and safety, only five minutes before she was missed. She 
left her to help Miss Letitia gather up the baby's cloak and 
things to dress her to go on shore. It was given up — the search 
was given up ! All hope was lost ! — ^the child was lost ! — ^how 
many miles down the river, none could know — ^for none could tell 
the time of her fall. Stella said she had seen her five minutes 
before she was missed, but Stella's five minutes might have been 
fifteen or twenty, for all that any one knew to the contrary. All 
evidence proved that ''sweet Maud" had fallen into thJe river, 
and was drowned. 

All this time Augusta lay prostrate on the deck — ^not insensi- 
ble — ^but seeing or feeling, by a sort of clairvoyance, all the fear- 
ful hurrying to and fro, all the search and its fatal result. She 
had J)een forgotten by all in their terrible anxiety for the lost 
chilcC and not until its fate was ascertained beyond all possibiHty 
of doubt, did any bethink themselves of the awfully bereaved 
mother. 

Her brothers and sisters then hastened in search of her — 
found her abandoned where she had fallen, and sought to raise 
her, but shriek upon shriek burst from her lips, and breaking 
from them violently, she rushed to throw herself into the river. 
Then they caught her again and held her fast, while her husband 
was summoned. 

Pale himself as marble, with anguish stamped like death upon 
his brow, the mighty Daniel Hunter came. Controlling his own 
tremendous emotions, that he might the better control her, he 
^okher in hia arms, pillowed her head upon his bosom, and tried 
' calm and soothe her. In vain ! In. vam\ ^laft «a.^ 'Vj^hv Tia\»\ 
' ^^ardhim not I Siie felt not the close pT^asxxT^ o^ \vv& ^osaa 
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avooud her ! All coii8oi<msne8d of surrounding circumstances was 
lost ! All sense of Ufe was concentrated into one intense sense of 
agony, that sent forth short, quick cries — shriek upon shriek ap- 
palling the hearers, who prayed that insensibility mig^t super- 
vene, or thought that the death would be merciful which should put 
aa end to her awful anguish ! But neither death nor insensibiUty 
would come. Augusta's physical organisation was much too 
strong — the tenure by which her body held her soul imprisoned 
much too firm — to simer her to swoon or die. It is true that some 
faculties of her mind — ^memory, judgment, will, were suspended. 
She did not know — she could not remember or understand what 
caused that terrible burning in her heart's core — ^that terrible 
anguish that still sent forth its voice in quick, sharp shrieks, or 

threw her into convulsions. 

• ••••••• 

The deeply afflicted family got her home, she never knew how 
or when. But they got her home and got her to bed. But days 
and nights passed without an instant's sleep visiting her eyelids, 
or a morsel of food or drink passing her lips. The most powerful 
opiates had no more influence over her strong organisation than the 
weakest simples. Physicians as well as Mends were baffled and 
alarmed, but dared not venture on the large doses that seemed 
necessary to give her sleep, and save her reason. And so she lay 
fop many days. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE THEFT OP THE INFAISTT. 

Loathing the sunlight, cursing earth, and blaspheming Hea- 
T«i, the wretched Norah had fled from the gallows, one awful 
si^t still glaring on her eyes, one awful sound stiU ringing in her 
ears — the vision of her son as he stood upon the fatal drop — a 
liTing man enveloped in a shroud — and the instantaneous clidt of 
the spring, fall of the trap, and the rushing whirr of the falling 
body ! It was glaring on her sight, it was ringing in her ears, it 
was maddening her brain as she fled away. A pall of sin and 
misery and death seemed to lower dark and stifling over the city. 

With her hand pressed upon her ears and eyes, as if to shut 
out sight and sound, she fled through the city, and beyond it, 
into the green fields, and past them, into the darkest depths of 
the fore^. 

Suddenly she paused, removed her hands, and looked up and 
breathed. She wae a mile away from the city, in the recesses of 
the woods ; no sight but green trees around her — no sound but 
the rustling of leave* and the tinkling of -^^^.^t— ^V'SiNR^^^s^ 
" m ibe citjr—jet by the stToa^Ok cV^YTH^yj^TL^.'Si <5?l ^^^ 
knew thai oiriy that moment \»a ^^^1 ^^ ^^'^ ^ 
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heart had ceased to beat, his soul was in eternity. The " sigh of 
a great deliverance " escaped her. It was a sigh as the watcher 
by a death-bed breathes when the dread death-struggle of the 
beloved one is over. It only ends suspense — it does not diminish 
grief — it precedes the full realisation of mortal bereavement. 

But to the wretched Norah, with this sense of utter desola- 
tion, came a burning and consuming desire of revenge. Kneel- 
ing down where she had stood, and raising her withered and shak- 
ing arms towards Heaven, she cried to God for vengeance on the 
merciless, and vowed never to speak to a human being, enter a 
human dwelling, sleep under a roof, or lie upon a bed, until she 
had avenged the unjust doom of her son upon the head of his de- 
stroyer. \Vhat form revenge should take she did not then consider 
— she made no plan — ^her thoughts were vdthout form, and void, 
like the deep, fiery clouds that precede the destroying typhoon. 

For days and nights she wandered in the forest, sustained by 
the fierce fire ever burning in her soul. And gradually, almost 
involuntarily, a plan organised itself in her chaotic brain, and — 

•* ' An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, and life for life,' 
and a child for a child," she said. 

And the more she thought of this, the deeper grew the savage 
joy of her anticipated revenge. She remembered how her enemy 
adored his child — she would wring his heart with its loss — she 
would torture his whole life with uncertainty as to its fate. Her 
plan matured. 

She rambled back to the city ; and, with the matchless cunning 
of concentrated thought and fixed purpose, unseen^ she haunted the 
•dwelling of the Governor, and the walks and drives of the child 
and her nurses. Not Maud's doting mother watched the infant 
with more persevering care. And, oh ! could those who so ten- 
derly guarded the babe have known the terrible foe that was ever 
on its track ! Had sweet Maud been left alone an instant in her 
carriage, in a room, in a garden, that instant would have been her 
last of home ; but she was too well cared for ; and the spring and 
half the summer had passed, and Norah's vow of vengeance was 
unaccomplished. 

On the 14th of July, she heard of the Governor's projected trip 
down the river and bay. Not for one day, at home or abroad, had 
little Maud been left by her secret enemy ; nor should she be so 
left upon this day of pleasure. 

With the surpassing subtlety of insanity, Norah managed, 
on the 15th of July, to conceal herself on board the boat. She 
accompanied the party dovni the bay. She thought the island 
would afford a good opportunity for the accomplishment of her 
jDurpose. 

TKben the boat landed at Pine Island, she lurked in her hiding 
/>Iaoe until every one of the party had debaiiVftd., «dA.\l"8A ^cyoftMaa 
^e centre of the grove, and were hidden \>3 ^^ \jtft^^\ ^joaL^teSV. 
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she lingered, waiting for Satan to send her an opportunity of 
getting to the land unseen. The opportunity came : one of the 
engineers, who had assisted in rowing over a skiff full of pro- 
visions, returned to the steamboat, and went down below to 
remain. She ascertained that all was lonely on the steamer, 
and on the beach of the isle. Creeping from her lair like a 
beast of prey, she found that no himian being was in sight. 
Letting herself down over the side of the boat, she dropped into 
the skiff, unhooked the chain from the end, took the paddle, and 
swiftly sped to the beach, got out, sent the skiff adrift, and plunged 
into the woods. 

Not fifteen minutes after that the engineer came on deck, and 
saw the end of the boat chain dangling in the water, and the skiff 
adrift. Entirely unsuspicious of the cause, he cursed his own 
carelessness for not securing the fastenings, and blew a horn, and 
telegraphed to the fishing-party he saw just coming down the 
beach, to come out and recover the skiff, which they did without 
mistrust. 

Norah haunted the woods ; but the day advanced, and no oppor^ 
tunity presented itself of consummating her vengeance. Once she 
found Stella walking alone in the grove with the child ; and she 
kept upon her track, creeping behind trees, hoping the girl would 
wander far enough from the company to make it safe for her to 
snatch the child, and throw herself into a skiff, and get off to the 
main land before assistance should come ; but fortunately, Stella 
wandered in view of the beach wher^ the skiffs were mstened, 
and where the fishing-party were assembled ; and when Stella 
turned off and went up the grove, she was met by Letty. So that 
plan failed. * 

The day waned, and the child was safe in the bosom of her 
family. Evening came ; and Norah, forced to defer her revenge 
for that day, took the opportunity afforded by the desertion of the 
beach, to wander down there with the purpose of taking a skiff, 
and secretly regaining the steamboat. 

But when she arrived upon the spot, what was her demoniac 
joy to find the opportunity she had vainly sought now fallen into 
her hands. There, upon the grassy bank, above the beach, and 
not a dozen yards from the skiff, sat Lucy Hunter, with the child 
upon her knee, turning its golden ringlets around her fingers. 
Lucy, absorbed in her affectionate cares, had not seen her, had not 
heard her. 

To snatch the child and spring into the skiff, and put off for the 
Pine Barrens would be but the work of an instant. She resolved 
upon this with the quickness of a lightning impulse. She darted 
down upon the child with the rush of a foul bird upon its prey. 
But the instinct of affection is swifter than that of vengeance. 
Simultaneously with the darkening of her overshadowing figure, 
Xfuarh&d eprung to her feet, claspm^^^ OcSL^Xa V'^"t\i^'«»^'«^>^^S^ 
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both arms clenched around it like a yice, while her screams made 
the welkin ring. 

Lucy had said that she was sure the monster could have easily 
wrested the child from her arms ; and Lucy had honestly thought 
so, naturally but erroneously ascribing greost strength to great size 
and haggard ugliness. But it was not so : the poor old mad- 
woman, worn out by grief and exposure, tmd want, and wander- 
ing, and passion, was no match for the young maiden on her guard, 
and armed with terror ; and Norah knew it. 

And, besides, Lucy's screams had reached her friends, and foot- 
steps were heard running from the wood above. Norah made the 
best of her way to the beach, while the terrified Lucy turned and 
fled up towards the new comers. 

And while Lucy was telling her frightftd story to her wondering 
circle of friends, Norah cast herself mto the Kghtest skiff, seized 
the paddles, sped herself quickly over to the steamer, sent the 
skiff adrift, and regained her hiding-place. Upon this occasion, 
she concealed herself in one of the state-rooms ot the ladies' cabin, 
locking the door on the inside, satisfied that if any one should 
come to try the door, they, finding it locked, would naturallv 
suppose some lady of the party was within, and would leave it 
agam. 

So she remained resting upon the berth, and watching from the 
horizontal window at the back of it, the motions of the party on 
the island. She saw them running to and fro, and laughed to 
think they were searching for her, and — 

** Ah !" she said, *• they will make a more anxious search, and 
for one whom they will be more concerned to find before I have dwie 
with them." She saw the two young men come out in the row- 
boat to recover the drifting skiff; and — "Hal ha I" she said, 
" they think it has floated off!" And then she drew the curtain 
before the window, for she knew that they were coming aboard. 
She lay there quietly through the next four hours of the homeward 
trip, hearing the party assemble in the cabin, and talk of the day's 
experiences, and of the unknown lunatic ; hearing them after- 
wards leave for the supper-table ; hearing them later assemble 
upon the fore- deck, and hearing the young people dancing in the 
forward saloon. 

Presently, in the last hour, something more interesting occurred. 
She heard two persons, the mother and the nurse, enter the de- 
serted cabin. She heard the gentle voice of the mother directing 
the nurse to put out the lights. She heard her also dismiss the 
nurse. And then followed darkness and silence, softly broken at 
last by the mother's low melodious voice, as she sang and rocked 
the babe to sleep. Next she heard the entrance of another, Letty, 
and she listened to the conversation that ensued. Lastly, dbe 
Aeard the mother and the young aunt open the state-room door 
yM^'omia^ her own, and lay the babe to rest. »» \wx^^ ^\. ^fca 
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carefol, loring colloquy between them, as they took on^ preeatitioii 
afiber the other against any chance harm or incomrenienoe to their 
darling. She laughed when she heard them talk about the window, 
and each ask and assure each other that the window was perfectly 
safe ; and she laughed more when she heard them go out and leave 
the babe alone. Sut soon she heard the voice of the nurse as she 
came and drew a chair near the baby's state-room door ; and then 
Norah looked out from her window, and saw that they were ap- 
proaching the city. When she turned away a^ain she listened , and 
found that the cabin was still. She looked through her key-hole, 
and saw that it was deserted ; and then tihe heavy breathing of 
the nurse, stationed at the baby's state-room door, assured her 
that she slept. 

Now or never, then, for vengeance ! It was a great risk, but 
it should be run ! Stealthily unlocking her door, she glided into 
the cabin. It was vacant oi company, exo^t Stella, who with her 
head thrown back over her chair was sleeping the profound, death- 
like sleep only enjoyed by the child of Africa. Norah opened the 
baby's state-room door, and revealed a vision beautiful as that of 
a sleeping angel — ^the gold silk curls, and delicate blooming face of 
the slumbering child, as she lay enveloped in her white gossamer 
drapery. There was not a moment to be lost. 

First, remembering the mother^s talk about the window, with 
fiendish malice she umiooked the blind, and swun^ it wide open, 
and trailed a portion of the counterpane out, as if it had been 
dragged there by a £Eilling body. 

Then she softly raised the child in her arms, and gathered it 
close to her bosom. 

little Maud, accustomed only to love and care, and knowing, 
when awake, and dreaming when asleep, of nothing else, h& 
smiled as she was lifted up, and murmuring ** Minnie," put her 
arms around the neck of her terrible foe, and with a sigh of tired 
infancy, resigned herself to rest again. 

Norah wore a large shawl. Laying the babe flatly as possible 
against her breast, and folding the shawl closely over her, Norah 
stole &om the cabin, and creeping along under the shadows, 
reached the lower forward deck, which was also in deep gloom. 

The boat had now reached the wharf. A crowd of men were 
forward — some securing her to the pier, some throwing out the 
plank, some bringing forward baskets, casks, and hampers that 
were to go on shore. And everybody was too much engaged to 
notice a new comer, who besides kept out of the range <n obser- 
vation. 

Then NoaraJi heard ja sudden running to and fro up in the 
cabin, and she knew ihey had miaaed the child. Seizing a ham- 
per as an excuse, -^le mingled with the crowd that was passing 
over the plank, and gained the shore. Creeping along under the 
" " fdie gamed tihe city Bbceets, mvQl smm^ ^av\ ^^wssfiJ^Baei 
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passing through them, she at last reached the opposite suburb, ran 
across the green fields, and gained the forest, the scene of her 
agony after bereavement. Here she sat down in the trepidation, 
in the breathless delight of an accomplished vengeance. She 
knew the hearts of those she had left behind were wrung with 
agony, as hers was once. It was very sweet. She laughed aloud: 
her laughter rang through the silent forest. The child moved 
restlessly in her arms. She did not notice it. She was palpitat- 
ing with joy at the fruition of her vengeance. She needed not to 
see the anguish of her adversary : she felt it. But the strong 
little child moved vigorously under her shawl, and. heaved itsefl 
over, and threw out one of its fat pearly arms. Then she opened 
its shawl, and fanned its robe to give it air ; and then little Maud, 
wearied to exhaustion by the playing, and tossing, and caressing 
she had undergone during the day, fell asleep again. And now a 
dilemma presented itself : her vengeance was accomplished, the 
child was stolen, but now what should be done with little Maud ? 
Suspicion, on the part of its friends, of the theft of the babe, and 
consequent pursuit of her, was out of the question — the false 
evidences of the infant's supposititious fate were too conclusive to 

them. Maud was lost for ever — drowned in the S n River. 

But now that her revenge was consummated, what should she do 
with the child? She turned that problem over in her mind till 
near the dawn of morning ; and then another question, less im- 
posing, but more exacting, presented itself — ^where and how t^ 
get a breakfast? — for the poor wretch was famishing. She 
resolved to beg one from the nearest farm-horse, certain of getting 
it from the benevolent country people. But first to make assur- 
ance of impunity doubly sure, she determined to undress the babe, 
and destroy all her~rich clothing, and then wrap her, beggar-like, 
in some of her own rags. Softly and slowly, not to awaken the 
child — for somehow or other, with all her obduracv, Norah had a 
terrible foreboding of what the first waking of this innocent 
babe would be, and dreaded to meet it — so, softly and slowly, not 
to awaken the child, she untied and slipped off its robe, its shoes 
and stockings, and its skirts, until there was nothing on it except 
the gauze flannel petticoat, and the delicate linen cambric chemise. 
She did not remove them — hardened as she was, she shrank from 
wrapping the tender form of the little cherub in her coarse shawl, 
with nothing between. She made a bundle of the child's cloth- 
ing, resolving to burn them at the first opportunity. She tied the 
bundle in her own dingy neckerchief; and then hushing the 
child, who gave signs of waking, she laid it upon her bosom, with 
its head on her shoulder, slung the bundle on her arm, arose, and 
struck into the forest. A wa& of half a mile brought her to a 
farm-house, just as the sun was rising. Here she begged her 
hrB&kf&at, and ate it sitting upon a door-step, with the heavily 
^^eeping child upon her knee. She reserved, a igivw» o€ bread for 
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the poor babe ; and the woman's heart in her fiendish bosom 
almost ached to think of the privations to which she was subject- 
ing the innocent victim of her revenge. As she was rising to 
leave the door-step, the farmer's wife came to her with a little 
covered tin pail, iSlled with morning's milk, and put it into her 
hand, saying, 

** Take it along with you, my good woman, for the poor baby." 
Norah thanked her charitable hostess, and arose to pursue her 
journey. It was strange, but perhaps natural, though scarce six 
hours had passed since the consummation of her long-desired ven- 
geance, her mind was already clearing off and settling. After 
taking leave of her benefactress she began to retrace her steps, for 
she had resolved upon her future course — she would return to her 
long abandoned home, she would take the babe with her, as the 
orphan of some dead relative left in her charge, and she would 
mature her account of it while on her journey. Therefore, she 
retraced her steps towards the city, being obliged to pass through 
it on her road home. 

Norah passed through the city safe from interruption that after- 
noon. The artillery, which had been fired over the water in the 
vain hope of raising the body, was stiU thundering, at intervals. 
She smiled bitterly, when she heard loungers at street corners, 
asking each other m hushed tones if the body had been raised, or 
if it really were possible that it could be. And everywhere, as she 
glided along, her eager, hungry ear was feasted with accounts of 
the deep despair and anguish of the Governor's family. Thus she 

gassed through the city, and gained the river road that led to 
er own neighbourhood— determined to continue her journey by 
moonlight. But we must precede her to Ellen O'Leary's sylvan 
home. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE YOUNG WIDOW'S FOREST HOME. 

When that awful day — ^that day of darkest doom was over — 
when the last sorrowful offices of love, and the last solemn rites 
of religion had been performed for the dead, aiaL^hen all efforts 
to recover the living and the lost had failed, anoKen aj^andoned, 
and when the youthful widow could remain no longer absent from 
her ill and orphaned boy, — then Father Goodrich placed his parish 
for a week under the sole charge of his colleague, and harnessed 
up the little donkey-cart to take Ellen and her child home. To 
the poor young widow this was a very sorrowful journey, full of 
hfirrowing recollections and associations. In passing every familiar 
scene he loved so well,, her heart bled afresh — and on reaching the 
chosen spot of which he had spoken so hoi^efullY q\!l tivA \a&t dast 
dajQ^jfiBlife, hex grief burst for\li m^ ^^"&«\s3Pa».\fe ^a^^^NRS^. Vj 
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nothing could have sustained her through this last trial but the 
presence, the prayers, and the religious consolations offered by the 
good priest. 

It was late in the •vening when they reached Deep Dingle, the 
forest home of Ellen. It was a gray rock cottage, overgrown with 
moss and creeping vines, and overshadowed by high, wooded hills. 
There was no cultivated ground near it, except a small garden, 
with a few fruit trees, enclosed by a low stone wall, moss-grown 
and covered with creepers, like the cottage. As the little old 
donkey-cart wound slowly and carefuUy down the rocky hill, old 
Abishag, the nurse, stood watching at the cottage gate. And 
when it drew up and stopped, and Ellen got out, the old servant 
came forward to meet her, and the young widow bm'st into a flood 
of tears, and threw herself, weeping, into the arms of the faithful 
and affectionate creature. 

That told the tale! 

Ellen almost instantly disengaged herself, and asking how the 
sick boy was, without waiting for the answer, rushed into the 
house, to ascertain for herself. 

"And where is the old mistress?'* asked Abishag, as she re- 
ceived the young baby from the arms of Father Goodrich, 

" We do not know — she has been missing since the day of the 
execution. When I return to the city, I shall search for her. And 
now, Abishag, you must not afBlict your young mistress with any 
questions or comments upon anything that has occurred in the 
city. You must not even give her the least encouragement to talk 
about these things, even if she is disposed to do so ; but try to draw 
her mind off, and interest her in the affairs of the housekeeping 
and the children. How is the sick child?" 

"A <2;ood deal worse, sir," said old Abishag, heaving a deep 
sigh at these accumulated troubles. 

The priest hastened into the house, where he found Ellen in 
the extremity of anxiety, by the bedside of her boy, "who was roll- 
ing about in the delirium of fever, and piteously calling for the 
mother, v>'ho, imrecognised, bent over him. 

The imminent danger of this child was of the greatest benefit to 
Ellen. It aroused her from the deep despair that might else have 
been fatal. It taught her, by the fear of losing them, how great the 
blessings were that yet remained to bind her to life — to excite her 
to action. The extreme illness of her boy lasted several days, and 
when the crisis of life and death was safely passed, and the child 
lived, Ellen experienced what she never thought to feel again — 
jt;y, gratitude to God, hope for the future! She was enabled to 
listen to the practical advice of Father Goodrich, who had remained 
with her dui'inj^' this danger. The priest advised her to write to 
her wealthy relatives — who had, indeed, disowned Ellen over since 
-^^/6?n9 inari'Iago with poor AYilliam O'Leary, but who, if they 
^/id Jwarta of£esh, inmt pity and succo\it \iex *m \v<et ^jwrj xcivaf 
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fortunes. Ellen was not composed enough to write, but she per- 
mitted Father Goodrich to wnte for her. And the priest still de- 
ferred his departure until an answer should be received. 

It came, — a hard, unchristian letter, the pith of which was a 
coarse and yulgar proverb : "As Ellen had made her bed, she must 
lie upon it," and this last disgrace of her husband's death on the 
gallows, for ever precluded the possibility of a recognition of her 
by her family. It was a letter to which there could be no possible 
answer. 

** Leave them to God, my poor lamb—leave them to God," said 
the good priest; ''all our acts are seeds sown in the present to be 
reaped in the future. They are sowing — ^they are sowing. Let's 
wait and see what they will reap!" 

" I have no claim upon them," said Ellen, quietly. *' I chose 
for myself — and do not now. Heaven is my witness, repent my 
choice, though it has led me down into the darkness of the shadow 
of death. Willie " 

But here her voice broke down in tears and sobs, and she wept 
convulsively, and exhausted the fit before she was able to go on 
speaking. 

" Wulie was no murderer, though he died a murderer's death I 
Willie was good, and I had rather now be his poor widow than the 
wife of that rich man they wished me to marry. It is not that. 
But, oh ! I will admit to you, that there is something that tries 
my faith beyond all things — ^that tries, and crushes, and almost 
destroys my faith !" 

" And what is that, my child?" 

*' Oh ! it is to look around into the world and sec how guilt 
thrives — ^how virtue suficrs ; to look around me and see how sel- 
fishness, injustice, pride, and cruelty prosper, increase, and enjoy 
— ^while the disinterested, the just, the merciful, and the humble, 
fail and suffer and lose. And to remember, Father, that there is 
a righteous, all-powerful God above all, who sees and does not 
interfere." 

" My child, you must remember that, above all, God has given 
to his creatures free-will ; his government of the world is a 
MORAL gdvemment. When he sees the oppressor triumph, he does 
not strike him down with a thunderbolt — even to rescue his own 
oppressed child from unmerited suffering. Such an act, however 
it might suit our notions of prompt justice, would destroy our free- 
agency and Gk)d's moral government, and constitute him a tyrant, 
and his glorious universe a universe of slaves — governed through 
terror. JS'o, Ellen, the Lord speaks to the conscience of the op- 
pressor — if he will but hear the unobtrusive, * still small voice ' — 
he speaks to the broken heart of the oppressed, inspiring it to seek 
him, and pouring Divine balm and comfort over it. And when 
lih^ li& of probation is over, and \io\\i VJsvq^ ^^•^t^^'e.^t. ^^"I^*^ 
€pprmmd Mball stand before hiB jud^me^ivV^^^V-VSaKc^ ^^^SSi.^ 
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both receive of the fruits of their Kves. Oh! let wronged, op- 
pressed, and suffering hearts, think of this — think of this, and bear 
up ! The prosperous wrong-doer seems very happy — ^very happy, 
no doubt — and has everything in this world his own way ; and he 
drowns the * still small voice ' of conscience in the convivial chorus 
song of the passions ; but let him know that the God whom he has 
forgotten, has not forgotten him. And the poor vnong'Sufferer 
seems very hapless, certainly — even the oppressor in his very best 
moods, half pities while he despises him ; and if it were not for 
selfishness, would deal him more justice ; but let the victim know 
that the God who does not yet interfere, still sees, still watches, 
and still waits — that he sympathises with his sorrows, rejoices in 
his patience, and will finally bless his love with a blessing incon- 
ceivable and full of joy — ^lor * eye hath not seen, ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the imagination of the heart to conceive the 
joys that God has prepared for those that love him.' " 

"But, my dear child," said the priest, after a thoughtful 
pause, *' do not fall into the sad but common mistake of the vir- 
tuous unfortunate, and falsely imagine that prosperity and suc- 
cess attend sin and selfishness alone, while misfortune and ad- 
versity wait only on the footsteps of righteousness. It is not 
always so, even in this world of imperfection and trial — God for- 
bid! No! *. Godliness is profitable in all things, having the 
promise of the world that now is, and of that which is to come' — 
this is the rule, my dear child, and the reverse of it is the ex- 
ception." 

"But, Father, the exception is much more striking than the 
rule." 

" Because the rule is common place — ^the exception rare — 
therefore the exception is much more apt to impress than the rule." 

Since the refusal of her relatives to assist her, it became 
necessary for Ellen to reflect and decide — or rather for Father 
Goodrich to reflect and decide for her, upon what should be done 
for the support of the family. Ellen was skilful in various kinds 
of fine needlework ; she was also a good scholar. Here, in her 
forest home, there was certainly no market for her Ijibour, in 
either capacity of seamstress or teacher ; but in the city she could 
certainly find employment for so dextrous a needle as hers, and 
she might even get pupils, though the latter was doubtful. Alas! 
for the memory, for the shame of her husband's death, the 
shadow of that gallows tree lengthened dark along all her friture 
path of life. After much consultation, it was arranged that Ellen 
should give up her home at the end of the next quarfer, and re- 
move to town, and that, in the meantime, Father Goodrich should 
§0 thither, and try to interest some of the ladies of his congrega- 
^on for bia poor young proteg^. So, after having remained in 
Wjk^Delgbbourbood a fortnight, Fatiiex Qfoo^icb. t(C»k leave of 

«n</ returned to town. And the y o\m^ m^o^ ^%a^a'&l ^wSa. 
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her children in her sylvan home, to be nursed back to health of 
mind and body by the holy inspirations of religion, the peace- 
ftd ministrations of nature, and the healing influences of time. 
The good priest regularly corresponded with her, encouraged her 
much in regard to her niture prospects in the city, and comforted 
her always with his pious counsels. But though in every letter 
she inquired, and though he still kept up the search, he could 
give her no information, because he could obtain none, of Norah. 
The private misgiving of the priest was, that Norah, upon tho day 
of her son's death, had, in a fit of frenzy, drowned herself. But 
he shrunk from giving this opinion expression. Ellen, on the 
contrary, had no such thought. She knew her mother-in-law 
had relatives scattered all through the mountainous districts of 
ttie State. And Ellen imagined that, on the day of the execution, 
Norah had fled from the scene of her anguish, and taken refuge 
among them. Therefore, EUen continually expected to hear from 
her. And thus nearly three months went by, when, one evening, 
the seventeenth of July, Ellen sat on her door-step, soothing her 
still delicate boy to sleep, and herself soothed into peace by the 
beauty of the sylvan scene, and the stillness of the evening. 
Suddenly a shadow fell upon her, and she raised her eyes. Norah 
stood before her. With an exclamation of surprise and joy, Ellen 
sprang up, put the boy down, and caught the wanderer in her 
arms, crying, — 

** Oh, mother I is this you, sure enough I Oh, mother I I am 
so — ^so glad I so — " 

And Ellen burst into tears. Norah did not return her em- 
brace. Norah could not ; her arms were locked tightly around 
something that she carried on her bosom ; but she said faintly, — 

"Ellen, move out of my way at once, and let me come in and 
sit down, for I am almost dead ! " 

And Ellen, with affectionate and anxious trepidation, pushed 
the door wide open, and drew forward the old cushioned chair. 
And Norah sank into it heavily, and with a deep groan, and 
uncovered the sleeping child and laid it on her knees. Ellen drew 
near, and gazed with surprise and curiosity, and tender interest, 
and then exclaimed, interrogatively, 

"A baby, my mother! Why, where on earth did you get it 
from? Whose 18 it?" 

But instead of answering these questions, Norah only sighed 
and groaned, but presently said, — 

•* Ellen, if you have got a fan, give me one, for this poor little 
wretch is nearly suffocated with heat." 

Ellen took down from the mantel-piece a spread turkey wing, 
and handed it to Norah, and while the latter was fanning the child, 
Bllen kneeled down by it to take a nearer view. 

V. •• Poor little thinst, how pale it is, moVJciet \ ^a"^ i-v.^^— -^J^^^^ 
j3r»" * ^ 
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*' She is half famished, Ellen. Do oall Hag, and tell her to 
bring some new milk for her." 

" It is a girl, tlien — whose chiM is it^ mother? " 

"Do go and do as I ask you, EUen, and then I will teH 
you." 

'' Mother ! Abishag has just this moment taken the pail and 
gone to milk Blossom ; I can see her return &om here, and when 
she comes I will tell you." 

And now for the first time — the large shawl haying fallen — 
Ellen noticed the rags of her mother-in-law's attire. 

" Yes ! you may look, Ellen ! but I have not slept under a roof 
for four months." 

"Mother!" 

"It is true, Ellen. But it has not killed me, as you see. 
Nothing can kill me — that is the worst of it ! I cannot 
catch cold — I cannot starve— I cannot weary myself to death. 
Ah, Ellen ! a deathless grief is a deathless life." 

" Mother I " 

" And suicide is the only sin for which there is no repentance, 
a9d no pardon." 

"Mother, mother! you look wild and weary. Give me the 
ohild. Tea is almost ready, a cup of it will restore you. Go, 
lie down until it is ready, mother, and when you have rested, and 
have drank it, I will bring you warm water, and a fresh suit of 
night clothes, and then you can go to bed and sleep comfortably, 
and to-morrow you will be better." 

" Comfortably — better I" exclaimed the wretched woman, with 
a horrid laugh, which waked up little Maud, who started out of 
her heavy sleep with a cry of terror. 

Poor babe ! She had now been thirty-six hours in the hands 
of her captor, and already, want, exposure, £atigue, improper 
food, and occasional fits of grief and terror, and longing for 
loving, familiar forms and faces, had made the baby ill, and 
physical pain was added to all her other sufferings. And now 
she awoke again and looked around with an anxious, searching 
look — but no mother or nurse, or loving auntie appeared there 
to make her little perplexed and troubled heart leap for joy — 
all was strange and dreary. And she gazed at Ellen's gentle, 
pitying face, as if half expecting to recognise in hers a familiar 
countenance, but a minute served to disappoint the little one in 
this, and she turned away with piteous, trembling lips, and bri^t 
tears standing on her cheeks. Ellen held out her arms,, and sp^e 
gently and coaxingly to her. And the little one looked Up to hut 
face again with an inquiring, sorrowful, confidential smue, ilien 
turning, burst into a wild passion of tears. 

£7/en turned very pale with pity. She sought in erwy way to 
coin fori the child, without success. At last ISQ.QT1 NwMsiai iw^vilY 
^ -bero Norah still sat, and, — 
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** Who is her mother ? Has she got one ? Where is she ? 
What can we do for her? '* she asked. 

" Her mother and father are b<^ dead. They died with the 
fever that broke oui on the ship in which they sailed from Ire- 
land. They left no other children, only this baby, and I took it 
to save it £rom the poor-hoose," said Norah. 

And as EUen still looked astonished and wondering, she added, 



'*I wa'n't going to let my nephew's child go to the poor- 
house! Ton would not expect me to do such a thing, wonld 
you P" 

" No, surely not. Hush, hush, my darling baby !" 

" Well ! George Grove was my nephew. You have heard me 
talk about George Grove P" 

"Yes. No. I don't know." 

" Oh, yes, you have. You forget .' Well, George Grove, poor 
fellow, with his wife and child were coming over to this country, 

and they took the fever and died, and when the ship got to A , 

I took me child to keep it off the parish, as I said. And another 
time I will tell you more . about it. I am too tired now. And 
there comes the old woman with the milk," said Norah, in a 
wearied tone* 

And Ellen, who, of all human beings, was the most simple 
and credulous, and the least suspicious, took the babe with her, 
and went for the fresh milk. And Norah, who felt no remorse 
for the theft of the child, experienced a pang of wounded pride 
in feeling herself forced to invent a falsehood to conceal that 
theft. 

Days passed, during which little Maud, infant like, at inter- 
vals suffered herself to be amused, and then remembered and 
moaned for her mother. But at the end of the week the vision 
had faded in the baby's memory, and in another week, Ellen 
had won her love entirely to herself. And from this time the 
child's vigorous organisation rebounded into fine health. The 
time drew near when Ellen was to leave her sylvan home. Ellen 
spoke of it to her mother-in-law. But Norah was totally passive 
and indifferent — she seemed to have lost all care for all things in 
life. Her looks and manners gave Ellen great anxiety. The 
wretched woman would sometimes sit for the whole day without 
c^aking or eating, and when night came, instead of going to 
bed, she would wander forth into the forest, and be absent till 
noming.r And Ellrai at last noticed, with startling terror, that 
itoBQ eccentric habits always recurred upon the change of the 
moon, increasing in erraticism towards its full, and abating with 
ifai wane. And the poor young widow could no longer doubt that 
her wretched mother was a lunatic. She was a harmless one as 
j«% hui as her malady increased, ^Wcn. ^t^^-t^^^Tj ^osa.^;^^ 
mjy^t be its consequences to liwaeVi mA o'Cast^, ^^^'^^x^^?^ "^^ 
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there was no one to look after and take care of her except Ellen's 
self and old Abishag. 

Ellen deferred her departure for still another quarter, upon 
account of the autumn fevers that prevailed in the city, and to 
which she shrank from exposing the children. This second delay 
brought the first of November, by which day all was arranged 
for the removal of the little family. Her landlord kindly assisted 
her in settling up her business in the neighbourhood, and trans- 
porting her furniture to the city. And the good priest — •* good 
shepherd of the sheep,*' indeed — engaged a small, cheap house 
in town, for the poor widow and her children, and came down into 
the country to attend them thither. 

By the middle of November they were settled in their humble 
new home. Abishag had insisted on coming to town with the 
young iamily, that were as dear to her as if they had been her 
own children ; and indeed it would have been very difficult for 
Ellen to dispense with her services. 

Ellen's only friend in the city was Father Goodrich, and it was 
through his kind offices that she obtained as much needlework as 
'she could possibly do. And she worked steadily, from the 
earliest dawn of day, till twelve or one o'clock at night, while old 
Abishag took care of the house, the children, and the lunatic 
grandmother. But alas! alas! what could one frail pair of 
woman's hands do towards supporting a family ,of six, when 
house-rent, and fuel, and lights, and food, and clothing were to 
be purchased for them all ? Ellen worked very hard, but without 
making her family comfortable, without doing more than just 
keeping their souls and bodies together. 

Father Goodrich entreated her to send the old woman to 
a lunatic hospital and place her children in the orphan asylum. 
But Ellen would shake her head — 

** His mother and children. Father ? No, Father, not while 1 
have hands to work for them." 

Nor would Ellen accept charity, even from the venerable hands 
of her confessor. 

** No, Father, no ! You may think it pride, but it is not — or 
at least. Father, such a pride seems to me a minor virtue, a safe- 
guard." So would Ellen reply to the expostulations of the aged 
priest. 

But toil and privation are long in doing their work, and fio 
three years of wretched penury passed away before Ellen's heaHk 
and strength utterly failed. It was the year that the great ii'~ 
tilence broke out in the city. And that autumn found Ellen^^ 
self in the infirmary, her children in the orphan asylu ** 
mother-in-law in the limatic hospital, and poor old Hag l^the 
ahns-house. 

We must now retvana. to ihQ Governor's ianulj. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 

Augusta arose at last from her bed of illhess — arose the mere 
shadow of the beauteous woman she had been before. It was a 
most sorrowful convalescence. As she sat in her easy-chair, or 
moved languidly about the house, everything, every hour in the 
day, every minute in the hour, brought up the image of her lost 
babe, and added fresh poignancy to her sharp sorrow. And then 
came dreams of the lost child. She dreamed of her almost every 
night — of her being found — of her being restored to her in some 
miraculous manner ; and again — most strange introversion ! — she 
dreamed that her loss was but a dream, and that she had wakened 
up to clasp her living, loving child ! And, oh ! the waking from 
such real dreams as those was like death ! It was again to suffer 
all the sharp anguish of a new bereavement. And so were dreama 
and realities confused in her brain, that it was feared that in the 
mental anarchy, her reason would be dethroned. 

For a long time even after she had arisen from her bed, she 
had not noticed her dress or that of her household ; but one day, 
when an unusually gay coloured autumn dressing-gown was 
brought to her, she suddenly shut her eyes, and turned away, 
and afterwards asked for black — black — nothing would suit her 
but black ; she would henceforth wear nothing but black — nor 
would she suffer any member of her family to approach her who 
was not clothed in black ; and her whole household was clothed 
in mourning. Poor mother ! she would have clothed the whole 
heavens and earth in mourning, if she could have done so. Her 
friends and acquaintances would have expostulated with Augusta 
upon this point— they would have told her that this funeral array 
would but serve to keep her infant constantly in her mind. *• To 
keep her infant constantly in her mind!" As if the image of 
'* sweet Maud" was ever absent for a moment! But, Augusta 
was too mmerved to argue, or she would have said that these 
mournful shades suited her soul's sorrow — and, moreover, it was 
her will that every honour should be paid to the memory of little 
Maud that would be accorded to the memory of a great man or 
beautiful woman, gone in his or her prime. The poor sorrow- 
crashed mother did not say this — she did not even think it — she 
otilj feU ib, and acted on the vague but strong feeling. And 
Paaaiel Honter would not suffer her to be annoyed by any contra- 
diotion. Be it so, he said. Let the whole household be clothed 
in mourning ; let the whole house be closed to the outer world, if 
she wished it — ^if it would in the least degree serve to soothe that 
shattered nervous system. He even saw that her wishes in that 
r&^eet were executed. To tYie o\>ift<sitvsQaQ?l\s^ H5s^^^^^s^'^^- 
plied ibai be would well loio^ ^^i^td^ ^V^ ^^ci^'st \sss^^ ^^^ssas^^s 
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change all this. For the present, his suffering wife must not be 
permitted to feel the least additional disturbance or irritation — 
that her frail and tottering life and reason must be most tenderly 
watched, sustained, and nursed back to firmness and health. He 
said it — and he crushed the mighty sorrow in his own heart, that 
he might better support her. The strong will that had once sub- 
jugated, now served to shield her &om the yery least of all 
outward disturbances, that in her weakened state would have 
been rade shocks. Even his mother and father, who wished to 
approach their daughter-in-law with well-meant but injudicious 
efforts at consolation, had to give way before his will. Of all his 
sisters, he would permit only Letty to approach her at vrill. And 
of her brother, Letty said that he seemed gifted with a sixth sense 
for the preservation of his wife — and surely the instinct of af- 
fection is a sixth and higher sense ; and certainly Augusta must 
have perished, but for 3ie matchless tact and tenderness that 
watched over her. It was his care that subdued all lights, that 
they should not glare — all noises, that they should not grate upon 
her weakened and excitable senses. It was his arms that sus- 
tained her — ^his bosom that pillowed her head in every fresh burst 
of grief— until at last a new feeling was awakened, and she grew 
to realise how priceless was that love that Heaven had left her 
still ; she grew to realise how painful the self-government he was 
exercising — how great the sorrow he was subduing for her sake ; 
and dawned in her heart at last the feeling that she must conquer 
hers for his sake ; and in the midst of her outburst of grief she 
took his hands and kissed them with as much of fervent honour 
as of love. Sorrow drew those two hearts nearer, if possible, 
together. The Holy Bible became their book of books — and they 
studied together its sacred pages, drawing large draughts of 
consolation from its divine fountains; their Christianity, that 
had been a mere intellectual assent to the Scriptural code of 
morals, became spiritualised — their very benevolence and philan- 
thropy, that had been a mere moral inspiration, became a 
sympathetic emotion ; in a word, the divine discipline of sorrow 
-. had turned the hearts of stone into hearts of flesh. Yes — they 
confessed to each other that they had made too much, and suffered 
others to make too much of an idol of their beloved child ; that 
they must have finally ruined her moral nature by worshiping her 
very faults because they were hers. 

During all this time Daniel Hunter was imremittln^ in his 
attention to the affairs of the State — and those who saw hun, pale 
and haggard with stifled grief, said, 

" The Governor works too hard ; only see with what piinfiil, 
anxious interest he engages in the business of the oommon- 

^^ <?^«7c? not imagine — ^theso people "wlcio \iflA lio ^^^?j8sv, 
' ^ a number of children — ^the loB^-coTL^iBx^Si^ ^«i»J&Bk%v 
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the 80I70W, the ''sMihiog void/' left by the loss of this litUe 
one. 

Bj very gradual degrees Augusta admitted her family oonnec* 
tio2)s and frieuds to see her. 

And time wore on, until the term of Daniel Hunter's admin- 
istration drew to a close. He had not increased in popularity — 
he could not have done so — ^he who was the people's demigod from 
the first ; but his* reign over hearts and minds was more secure 
and permanent than before. He was called by popular acglama- 
tion to become a candidate for re-election. But this honour he 
firmly and finally declined. He was about to ujidertaJ^e a voyage 
to Europe, for the purpose of spending a year or two in travelling 
over the eastern continent. The fact was, that to Augusta's first 
violent sorrow had succeeded a melancholy so deep and settled as 
to resist all the efforts of affection, and all the influences of 
religion — and her physicians, wearied out even perhaps with a 
case that was beyond their ken, had reconunended total change of 
Boene asd. occupation. So Daniel Hunter had determined upon 
spending two years in travelling through Europe and the acces- 
efble parts of Asia and Africa. Therefore he made everything 
ready for his voyage, and after seeing his successor installed in 
office, in the spring of the year, with Augusta, Letty, and one 
maid and man servant, sailed from New York for the east. It 
was all very well; they spent some time profitably, gained 
some faiowled^e and experience not otherwise to be obtained, 
saw the old cities of the old world, with their monuments of 
antiquity, and chefs (Tcsuvre of art: that was all; when did 
ever travel, change of scene, excitement, cure that sorrow which 
religion had only soothed P No, all these new scenes, new 
objects of interest, new emotions, and thoughts, and ideas, only 
played upon the surface of their grief, did not get beneath it to 
e^el it. 

They returned home at the end of eighteen months, to meet a 
great political party, clamorous for Daniel Hunter's presence 
and re-election. The affairs of the State had not gone well, by 
any means, in the interval filled by his successor, who was about 
to become also his predecessor. And the people were importu- 
nate and vociferous for the election of the only man to whom 
they could now with perfect confidence entrust the reins of govern- 
ment. His return at this moment was an ovation. Never before 
had the welkin so rang with the name of Daniel Hunter. And 
Daniel Hunter, roused from his temporary apathy, like the war- 
horse from his repose, responded to tie clarion-call of the people, 
and threw himself with aQ his force into the molee of political 

^^■^ result was his re-election by an almost unanimous vote* 
aaflE due conrae the second ina\ig;ata,\»\QVi c^KDafc ^'S.^^^^&a.^^^sA 
"JpS^Tptide, and circumstanco " o£ \h.^ ^«Jt ^O^^^kk^i. ^"^^^ 
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more the Grovemor's family were re-established in the executive 
mansion. But the roimds of State dinners, receptions, &c., — ^the 
exacting duties of her position — were not allowed to withdraw 
Augusta entirely from the better beloved work of her Divine 
Master, in which she had now engaged with all the constitutional 
fervour and devotion of her nature. And, indeed, the summer 
that followed Daniel Hunter's re-election was a season when the 
heaviest claims were made upon the benevolence and humanity 
of the rich and powerful. The fearful pestilence was striding 
through their midst, and hundreds fell before its withering breath. 
Its first victims were, as usual, among the very poor — and so 
rapid was its progress, that in three weeks after its first appear- 
ance, the hospitals and infirmaries were filled. Nearly all who 
were able to go, fled the doomed city. Few remained besides 
those moral heroes, the physicians, and those Christian martyrs, 
the sisters of charity. The senior members of Daniel Hunter's 
family had fled in dismay to Howlet Hall. But the Governor 
would not desert his post of duty. And his faithful wife would 
not either forsake him in his danger, or her suffering poor in their 
extremity. She, too, remained, putting herself and hers under the 
protection of God. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE ANGEL OP THE PESTILENCE, 

The pestilence was at its very height. The city was emptied 
of half its population. The public works were arrested. Pri- 
vate business was stopped. Not only the theatres and concert- 
rooms, but the very schools and churches were closed. Death and 
his consort, Terror, reigned. Only the drug-stores, the hospitals, 
asylums, and infirmaries remained in full and active operation — 
omy the heroic medical faculty, the devoted sisters of charity, and 
a few benevolent gentlemen and clergymen, continued at their 
posts in the plague-stricken city. The physicians of the town 
were most zealous in the performance of their duty — scarcely 
taking time to return home to eat or sleep. And in almost every 
gentleman's parlour there was set out a side -table with refresh- 
ments, that the harassed doctors might run in and snatch a hasty 
morsel wherever it was most convenient. Yet with all the zeal of 
the medical faculty, there was more work than they could per- 
sonally attend to. And, therefore, many private improfes- 
sional gentlemen were supplied with packets of medicine and 
written du'ections, so as to be prepared for the emergencies 
certain to occur in their respective neighbourhoods. Ana iwmie 
£;ood was done, and some lives saved by these nnprofeanonal 

wmmaa^ the moat devoted to the sufferexB, "weift T^esnL^TasaSwst 
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and Augusta. They went everywhere — into the most squalid 
alleys of the city — into the most crowded wards of the hospitals. 
They were without fear — nor indeed for them was there any 
danger — their physical organisation, their strong and steady! 
nerves, their fearless souls, effectually repelled the influence of 
contagion. And Daniel Hunter impressed upon Augusta's heart 
the inspiring promises of the Bible : — 

"Whoso dwelleth under the defence of the Most High, shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty." 

" Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by night, nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day." 

"For the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor for the 
sickness that destroyeth in the noonday.*' 

" A thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand, yet it shall not come nigh thee." 

" For he shall give his angels charge oyer thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways." 

Aid in the midst of the most appalling scenes of the pest- 
house these words recurred to her with power of preservation. 
Frequently in these missions of mercy, their respective duties would 
separate them for a whole day, but words of mutual encouragement 
would mingle with their farewell. Alone or together, prayers, 
invocations, and blessings attended them wherever they went. 
Daniel Hunter's walks lay principally among the squalid abodes 
of penury and disease, m the neglected and forgotten alleys 
and back streets of the plague-stricken city. Many were the lives 
he rescued from death, less Of the pestilence than of filth, vice, 
and want. Augusta was the missionary of the hospitals, asylums, 
and infirmaries. Her daily visit was expected with no less anxiety 
than those of the attendant physicians, and many a restless, 
tossing, half-delirious sufferer grew calm and still when the black- 
veUed form of the gentle lady entered: many a countenance, 
"writhing and distorted with pain and anguish, grew serene, and 
smiled as her beautiful pale face, still shaded by the drooping 
black ringlets, bent over them. 

" Who are you, lady P'* asked a feverish, convalescent patient, 
whose head she was cooling. " What church do you belong to, 
and who is your pastor ? For it must be the true church that 
sends forth such members. Say, lady P" - 

" I belong to the universal church of Christ, and my husband 
is my only spiritual director." 

" And who is h©j gentle lady P " 

«* Daniel Hunter,** replied Augusta, with a warm flush of deep 
joy mantling her cheeks. She never named his name to new 
ears, or recjQled his image after a transient absence, without this 
deee welling up of joy— of the perpetual fountain of joy in her 

■■p0^ womav gazed at the speaStet 'm «va^m^^ ^^^ssssssa.^^ 
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j " What! he, Daniel Hunter, the Governor of M P** 

! •* Yes," Augusta answered in a low voice ; " and he has been 

j here to sec you, but it was while you were delirious." 

I " Xo wonder the people worship him. Will he come again P " 

*• To-morrow," said the lady, "he will visit the hospitals 
I again." And so saying, Augusta settled the patient's head upon 

t the pillow, arranged the. coverlet over her form, took leave, and 

I passed on to the next. 

I The fury of the pestilence was already rapidlj; abating, and 

people wore lifting their panic-stricken heads with something 

like a feeling of security, and the terrified fugitives from the 

city were thinking of returning, when one day, about this time, 

Daniel Hunter and Augusta went together -to visit the infirmary 

attached to the alms-house. In passing through the women's 

eonvalo;icont ward, they noticed a little, fair-haired, blue-eyed 

child, who Avas certainly out of place there, yet to whom no one 

bcemed to pay the Joast attention. The little one was sitting flat 

f upon the floor, and looking around with a half-curious, half- 

fnghtoned expression of countenance. Augusta stooped and 

I patted the child encouragmgly on the head, and inquired of one 

; of the women whose it was. The woman could not inform her — 

I she said the child had arrived with a new set of fever patients 

that morning, and that the intendant had not yet seen her. 

Augusta was looking at the little one with deep interest — it was 

[ a beautiful and interesting child, with a very fair complexion, 

' delicate features, dark blue eyes, and clusters of pale, golden hair 

f curling around a broad, fan: forehead, and its innocent gaze 

' wa« raised with full confidence to the lady's pale, sweet face. 

i Aua:usta*s eyes were suffused with gentle tears. 

•• SIio reminds inc. somehow, of little Maud," she said. 
'• Yo^?." replied Daniel Hunter, looking tenderly and thought- 
fully at the child. "She is about the age our sweet Maud 
would liavo been had she lived, and she has also her complexion ; 
hut Maud "it foatures were cast in a nobler mould than this littleone's." 
*• Yes, but she has the same coloured hair and eyes and com- 
plexion, and I hate to see her hero in the poor-house," said 
Au^'usta. lin::oring, still lingering, and looking back as they 
pa-iOil the fair child. They went their rounds, spending two or 
tliree Ii...ar.< in going from ward to ward visiting the patients, 
advisin-- with nurses, and consulting physicians. And on theii- 
return tliov passed once more through the convalescent Avard, 
wlioro tlie' beautiful child still remained. A sister of charity, 
wh«' was the tiaily attendant of this ward, approached to welcome 
iiivi >poi\k with Mrs. Hunter. AVhen they had exchanged their 

'•(\7n von fell mc, Sister 3Iartha, who is this little child P" 

'A/j/ it is a very sori'owful caso, maAasn. K iftvov^ twaciVj 
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brought in tiiis morning apparently dying of the pestilence— this 
little one the only member left unstricken." 

'*A whole funilyl Good Heayen! I had hoped to hear of 
no more such cases." 

''A whole family, madam, a wretched, starring family, found 
abandoned in the last stage of the fever, and brought here by 
the commissioners this morning." 

" Oh, Heaven ! How iHany of them were there, then P '* 
inquired Daniel Hunter. 

*' Five in all, sir ; a woman with three children and an old 
coloured nurse." 

" And what is their present state P" 

''The sick woman and the two children, sir, are already 
removed to the dead ward — ^the old negress is recovering — ^this 
child, as you see, has not been stricken yet." 

" And what is the name of this wretched family ?" 
*' O'Leary, sir. It is altogether the greatest case of suffering 
that has come under my knowledge during the reign of the fever 
— ^this poor woman was a widow, sir, the widow oi that O'Leary 
that was executed." 

A stifled shriek &om Augusta arrested Sister Martha's speech. 
Augusta had started and shuddered at the 'first breathing of the 
name, and now she exclaimed, 

'* Ellen O'Leary I Oh, Gk)d I Oh, don't ! don't ! don't say it 
was Ellen O'Leary!" 

"That was the poor young woman's name, Mrs. Hunter. You 
knew her?" 

" She was an old acquaintance ! Just Gk>d! how terrible are 
the trials and vicissitudes of life! 'Where is EUcn and her 
children P Are they still living P Let me go to them at once," 
said Augusta, in great agitation. 

But Daniel Hunter silently drew her arm in his, and Sister 
Martha answered, 

" Not for the world, madam, must you go to ihena. They are 
already removed to the dead ward."^ 

•'But it is cruel, it is very wrong, and I always said so, to 
carry the dying to the dead ward." 

** Madam, it is necessary for the welfare of the living, and it 
does no harm to the dying. When they have got to that state, 
madam, their condition is so offensive, so highly contagious, that they 
spread death all around them, and their raving delirium is also 
very fatal to the other patients ; and as far as they themselves 
are concerned, madam, they are past knowing where they are taken." 
" But are you never mistaken, thenP Does it never happen 
that a sufferer carried there to die recovers P " 
•* Scarce once in fifty times, madam." 

** Good Heaven ! And when oneMfifilJeots that there may 
have been premature intermjQiitftj||if^^ ^^''' 
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«• I trust that there has been none, Mrs. Hunter, The precau- 
tions taken are very great." 

^ All this time Augusta had been wiping away her streaming tears, 
and now she slipped her arms out of her husband's clasp, and said, 

*• Please to lead the way, Sister Martha — I must go see Ellen, 
wherever she is." 

But Daniel Hunter gently repossessed himself of her hand, and 
firmly held it, while the sister said :— 

** You know it cannot be permitted, Mrs. Hunter. Even I 
am not suffered to enter there. So fatal, so deadly is the 
atmosphere of the dead ward, that by a regulation of the com- 
missioners no one is permitted to enter it except those who have 
had the fever, and who engage to confine themselves exclusively 
to that department. All the nurses and attendants of that ward 
are selected from those who have had the fever. Be patient, dear 
madam, for you could do your friend no good if you were allowed 
to go. She is long past all human help, if she be not already in 
eternity." 

Augusta dropped her head on her husband's shoulder, and 
wept aloud. 

Daniel Hunter attempted no consolation beyond pressing the 
hand he still held captive. 

But Augusta felt her dress softly clasped by infant arms, and 
raising her head firom its resting place and looking down, she saw 
the little child half embracing her, and lifting its sweet sym- 
pathetic face to hers. She dried her tears, and placed her hand 
in benediction on the little bright head. 

"Poor little one," she said, "sweet little one — ^with all her 
poverty and suffering, she has known nothing but love — ^for see 
how sympathetic and how fearless she is — ^that also reminds me 
of our Maud." 

Daniel Hunter was looking down upon the child also. 

** What will be done with this orphan. Sister Martha ?" he asked. 

*' She will remain at the alms-house until she is old enough to 
be bound out, like other pauper children, I suppose, sir," answered 
the sister, sadly. 

Daniel Hunter and Augusta were both contemplating the child 
with deep interest. On hearing this reply, both raised their eyes, 
and their earnest, questioning glances met — the identical thought 
was in the minds of both — ^both spoke at once. 

" She is fatherless," said Daniel Hunter. 

** She is motherless," said Augusta. 

** And we are childless," concluded both together.^ 

They looked again in each other's faces. Daniel Hpiter's 

countenance was grave and thoughtful. Augusta's heairt ^^as 

ja^lphatmg anxiously, her colour came and went. The Jhild's 

^eniie hands still clasped her dress, whilQ she looked up with 
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•* Will you take her, Augusta ?'* inquired Daniel Hunter. 

** Take her ! May IP Oh ! Mr. Hunter !" exclaimed the lady, 
grasping the hand that still held hers, and looking anxiously, 
entreatingly in his face, and hanging with hope and fear upon his 
next words. 

They came very sweetly through gravely smiling lips. 

*• Most certainly, Augusta, if it will add to your happiness." 

«• I may take her I Can you be in earnest P Oh ! thank you, 
Mr. Hunter! Oh, yes! I will take her, indeed, poor orphan!" 
said Augusta, stooping at once, and lifting the child to her 
bosom. 

" I will speak to the intendant and commissioners upon the 
subject, Augusta, and in the meantime you had better leave the 
child in the care of good Sister Martha, until you can have what- 
ever is proper prepared for her." 

"Yes, but see how she hugs me," said Augjusta, unwillingly 
relinquishing the child to the Sister, and promising to come back 
in her carriage to take her away in the afternoon. 

They returned home. And Augusta would have been happier 
than she had been for a long time, but that her heart unjustly 
smote her for the adoption of the orphan, as if it had been an 
infidelity to the memory of sweet Maud. But she soon reasoned 
herself out of this irrational and inhuman feeling, and gave 
herself up to the anticipated pleasure of cherishing and loving 
the motherless infant. 

In the afternoon she went and brought the child home. 

For some days previous to their last visit to the hospitals, 
Daniel Hunter and Augusta had been preparing to retire for a 
season to their country seat, Howlet Hall. The rapid abatement 
of the pestilence had discharged them from the duty of remaining 
to watch over the welfare of the poor, the sick, and the suflfering ; 
and the exhausted state of Augusta's health and strength 
peremptorily demanded a change of air, and a temporary repose in 
the country. They were now only waiting for the pestilence to 
be pronounced extinct in order to leave town with easy minds. 
It was, therefore, the second morning after their last visit to the 
infirmary, that Daniol Hunter entered his vrife's dressing-room, 
saying, m cheerful tones, 

" Well dear ! I thuik the pestilence may be pronounced dead 
amongst us at last. You are aware, of course, that for a week 
past no new case of fever has occurred in the city, or in any hos- 
pital, except that of the infirmary connected with the alms-house, 
which we visited the day before yesterday. And of that infir- 
msffj the medieid bulletin reports no new case of pestilence for 
the k|St three days. The bulletin of this afternoon is highly favour- 
able and encouraging. It reports, of tha ihi^Q -^w^ia ^^ ^^ \s^- 
Ami^, tiie dead ward, empty ; tbft w^^«t^ Q^s^jMssLm^^ 
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patient ; the convalescent ward but three ; total, hut four cases of 
fever, and all past crisis and recovering. And now, my poor dear 
worn-out Augusta, now that the plague may be said to be past, 
and your toils and duties among the sick over, and everybody is 
coming back to the city — now I may take you to the country to 
recruit. Are you not glad P " 

Augusta smiled, and said that she was ; but almost instantly 
her eyes were suffused with tears, and she murmured, 

*• * The dead ward empty,' then poor EUen and her babes are 
dead and buried. Oh! what a death! what a burial! Oh! if 
we could only have seen her respectably interred — if we could 
only have paid that last poor attention to her.'' 

** It could not have been, Augusta. You know that the sani- 
tary regulations of the infirmary forbade that. The dead of the 
pestilence are buried in the simplest manner possible, and the 
chaplain reads the burial service over them. And this simple 
promptitude is wise and right. A corpse, you know, if it were 
that of saint or hero, is but a corpse — a cast-off garment, and if 
infected, must not be permitted to spread plague and death among 
the living and the healthy. The dead is beyond your care, 
Augusta, think only of the hving. How is the orphan — ^your little 
adopted child?" 

On the cushion, at the lady's feet, sat the little one asleep, with 
its head upon her lap, its golden -hued curls shining upon her 
black dress, its golden-hued eyelashes and rosy cheelffl spangled 
with tear-drops, as a blooming rose with mommg dew. It had 
wept itself to sleep. 

** How is the poor orj^an P " repeated Daniel Hunter, drawing 
a chair and sitting down, and looking with interest at the child. 

"Poor thing! she grieves for her mother — she turns away 
from everything I offer her, and asks for her mother. A child of 
four years of age does not so soon forget. Poor litde one ! She 
will never accept me as her mother — and — ^well as I am disposed 
to love her, I shall never be able to receive her as my child. It 
seems to me that to do so would be to wrong the memory of my 
dearest little Maud." 

" The spurit of evil suggested that selfish thought— away with 
it, Augusta." 

" I think so too, and I resist the inhuman feeling. And, in 
truth, this is a lovely child, though not so lovely as sweet Maud — 
for, remember, though they have almost the same coloured skin, 
and hair, and ejjs, yet Maud's golden hair was of a richer, 
warmer hi^e, and her eyes a deeper blue, and eyebrows and eye- 
lashes mAob. darker. This »tfhild will always be a blonde, while 
Maud wouM have grown up a fair brunette. Oh I she wii beau- 
tiM, jperfettly beautiful, too beautiful, too lovely for this earth," 
exclaimed Augusta, as a rush of memory and ft flood of tears 
^aote over her» 
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Daniel Hunter looked gmve, and arose and walked up and 
down the floor. Aognsta, after her burst of weeping, also got vp 
and lifted the sleeping form of her adopted child and laid her on 
the bed. Daniel Hunter, with a wish to divert her thoughts, re- 
quested her to give orders relative to the final preparations for 
their journey. And then Augusta left the room for the purpose. 

At an earty hour the next morning thejr left the city for How- 
let HaJl, and left it under a wrong impression. , 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE INMATE OF THE DEAD WABD. • 

It is dangerous to take anything for granted. Augusta had 
received several high probabilities as truths. In the first place, she 
had not considered it poeable for the sister of charity to. err in the 
smallest particular oi her account of the O'Leary family. And 
yet the sister hftd mistaken in supposing that the children of Ellen 
O'Leary had been taken to the dead ward. It is very true that 
Ellen had been oonveyed to that place, and that in regard to the 
children, such had been the first intention of the overseers, but 
their purpose had been changed upon further observation of the 
little patients, and they had been placed in the sick ward, when 
their fever soon took a favourable turn. 

And in the second place, when hearing the report of the 
medical buikitin that the dead ward was empty, Augusta had erred 
in coming to the very natural conclusion that each one who had 
been taken thither to die was dead and buried — ^had left the dead 
ward only for the grave. It is true that all the occupants of the 
dead ward, save one, had died, and were buried ; but Ellen O'Leary 
was that one. It is also true that she lay many hours as one dead, 
but she revived from that coma^ and gave signs of returning life 
and consciousness \ and when her nurse knew that the dead crisis 
was past, and that she would live, she was conveyed into the sick 
^ard. 

But the hurried departure of Daniel Hunter and his family 
prevented their discovering their mistake. 

And now Ellen, with her children, was fast recovering. One 
of the first questions she asked on reaching the sick ward, and 
being laid upon the firesh, sweet bed, was, 

" Where are my children P" 

** They are Acre," replied the nurse; "they have had the fever, 
but are now out of danger. But you must not talk.** 

Ellen, ever docile, resigned herself to slumber. But the next 
OMMming, her first inquiry was, 

" How are my children P Can I iiot «ft«i ^««^r' ^ 

**They are getting weU— tikey \xa^e\ifte».x«a^«^'2i^'«^^^^^^^^^^ 
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to the ward of the convalescents, where you may be carried in a 
few days, if you are patient, and do not retard your recovery by 
restlessness," replied the physician, who was in attendance. 

A few days after this, Ellen was well enough to be removed 
from the sick to the convalescent ward. Hereifshe found two of 
the children running about and amusing themselves, only very 
gently and quietly, as if the hushed air of the place subdued them. 
But where was the third P Here was her boy, Willie — and here 
the orphan child, Sylvia Grove ; but where — oh ! where was her 
youngest born, her darling child, Honoria P Dead, perhaps ; and 
; they would not tell her I The pang that seized her heart at the 
thought, almost threw her back into illness ; it was only for an 
instant, and she called Sister Martha — ^whose hour of attendance 
it happened to be — and in faltering tones, asked for her youngest 
child , adding, as she bent eagerly forward and fixed her pleading 
eyes upon the sister's face, 

" Tell me ! oh, tell me at once — do not keep me in suspense, even 
if she is dead : I have suffered so much that I could bear even that." 

But Ellen's throbbing throat, and quivering lips, and pale face 
contradicted her words, and the sister hastened to say, 

*• She is not dead, poor dear, no, by no means — she is very 
well, she has not even been sick." 

With a deep sigh of relief, Ellen sank back in her chair, 
inquiring, 

*' Where is sheP" 

" Where you can get her again, if you wish her, my dear — 
though I would advise you to let her remain where ehe is." 

" Where P" 

*' A wealthy and most estimable lady of the highest rank, who 
has no children of her own, has taken her away, with the intention 
of adopting her, my dear." 

" Without my leave !" exclaimed Ellen; all the mother's instinct 
of possession flashing from her eyes. 

•• My dear, you can get her again if you want her — of course 
you can. AVhen the lady took her from th& place, you were — " 

The sister suddenly paused — she could not tell Ellen that at the 
moment the child was taken away, she was left in the ward of death. 

" Well P " asked the latter. 

"You were very low — ^we — the — ^lady — ^it was very kind in 
her to wish to take the orphan, you know." 

" You all thought that I was dying, and she wished to adopt 
the destitute child. Yes, it was very kmd. Oh, it was very kind, ' ' 
said Ellen, deeply moved. 

" Ah ! if you knew how kind, how good, how saintly she is — 

Ihat blessed lady. She preferred to remain in town durinff all the 

Thge of the pestilence, risking her precious life, and devrtlang her 

^e, money, and pereonal attentions to the sufferers j the saint ! 

^^ bJeaaed saint ! " 
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" I wonder why she did not take one of the other children — 
especially, why she did not take Sylvia Grove, who is reaVy an 
orphan, and no child of mine ; now Sylvia would have suited her 
purpose exactljr," said Ellen, passing her fingers thoughtfully 
through her hair, and still inspired with the mother's instinct of 
possession, rather than by the recollections of the many great 
advantages that might accrue, by this adoption, to her own child. 
" Yes," she added ; " Sylvia, with no mother to want her back 
again, and no relatives to claim her, would have been just the 
child for the childless lady. Do you know why she took Honoria 
instead of Sylvia, sister ?" 

*' My dear, the two children were as ill as yourself then — only 
Honoria was well ; besides, how could she have known that one 
of the three children was an orphan, when we did not know it 
ourselves?" 

" Ah ! true — I am all in the dark about what happened after 
I was taken ill. But, sister, who is the lady that wishes to adopt 
my child ? You told me she was of high rank. What is her name ?" 

" Mrs. Daniel Hunter." 

" Mrs. Daniel Hunter !" 

** Yes — the Governor's wife." 

*• Mrs. Daniel Hunter !" again exclaimed Ellen ; " why, she is 
not childless. She has a little girl, or a boy, I forget which — or 
at least, she had one three or four years ago," said Ellen, gravely ; 
her .thoughts painfully reverting to the sad time when she first 
heard of the Governor's child. 

*' Oh, yes, she had a beautiful little girl — a child whose angelic 
loveliness was the theme of every tongue, but she lost that child 
so terribly — it was drowned in the Severn— while they were all 
on a steamboat excursion to the sea, that child dropped overboard 
and was drowned." 

" Good Heaven ! I never heard that before ! Oh, how awful I 
And to think I envied her once ! Oh, I envied her once ; and 
now — " exclaimed fillen, covering her face with her hands and 
shuddering. At length she raised up her face and inquired, 

*' Where is Mrs. Hunter now P" 

•'She left the city several days since for Howlet Hall, the 
Governor's country seat." 

" And took my Honoria with her P " 

** She took the whole family, I understand," said the sister. 

The conversation ceased here. The sister's term of attend- 
ance was up, and she arose to take leave, and departed, to be 
replaced by another. Ellen O'Leary, left alone, fell into deep 
thought, the result of which was a clear appreciation of the im- 
mense advantages that must accrue to her child in being adopted 
by Mrs. Daniel Hunter, and a determination that she would, for 
the present, leave her in that lady's \3Livfct\iTb^d ^^Qk'ssyy^%^a^^^<i.- 
pciing on the knowledge that sVie co\M, «A» ^tc^ "Cvsssr. ^^ ^^«wi 
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reclaim her littile daughter. While she was still turning these 
matters over in her mind, tibe door opened, and old Abishag, who 
was now quite well, entered to see her mistress. The old woman 
came up, cried a little *' to think dat we-dem should come to dis 
yer," she said, but soon recovered herself, said she was glad to 
see ** Miss Ellen" getting along so well, and talked cheerKilly of 
how much better she hoped they would be able to do when they 
oould leave the infirmary. Ellen told her to draw up a chair and 
sit down, for that she looked still too weak to stand. Old Abishag 
sat down, and Ellen told her all that had come to her own know- 
ledge about the children, and even sought the advice of the humble, 
but faithful and conscientious old servant. Aunt Hag earnestly 
advised her to leave her child in the charge of Mrs. Hunter, and 
not interfere in any way, not even to send a message, or write a 
letter, until the child should have remained long enough with Mrs. 
Hunter to win that lady's heart. 

** And then, even if you've a mind to take her back, the lady 
will do a good part by her," concluded the old woman. 

Ellen's convalescence was very rapid. The time was approach- 
ing when she felt it would be necessary to leave the infirmary, or 
be placed upon the pauper's list indeed. Autumn was also ad- 
vancing, and it was expedient to provide her children with some 
sort of home fer the winter, and herself with some occupation by 
which to supply them with food and clothing. While Ellen was 
anxiously and painfully cogitating these subjects, without being 
able to see a ray of light in the darkness of her present prospects, 
she received a message from Father Groodrich, saying that he was 
coming to see her in a few hours with good news. 

"Good news! What good news could come to herP" she 
asked. She did not believe in it at aH. The only possibility she 
could think of, was, that Mrs. Hunter having heard of her unex- 
pected recovery, had determined to provide for her. And this 
Ellen thought she could not submit to. It would seem to her like 
selling little Honoria for a price. No, indeed ! if she gave the 
child, it should be a free gift, for the child's good — she could not 
receive any assistance that might look like pay, or what was worse 
— alms. 

But while she was still speculating upon this subject, Father 
Goodrich came iu, with a cheerful open smile, and brisk step. 
Ellen arose to meet him. 

" You need not tell me, dear Father, that they want to give 
me something for my little girl, for I won't take it — I won't, 
indeed — I can't take pay, however weU disguised^ for my child, 
especially from those who oh I indeed, I do not think I can 
leave her there, anyhow I" 

" IVhat are you talldng of, Ellen ? I bring no message from 
^^f' Sunter. No one wants to pay you ior -yoxa «i\flld, that I 
^ ^^ I come to tell you that you Tiave Teoe>Vyft^ \\. X^^^rtj \ 
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not a great one, but one sufficient to place you and your children 
beyond want.** 

Ellen could only gaze in wonder. 

"You know, Ellen, that your relative, Col. Falconer, Willie's 
god-father, is dead, I presume P " 

" Yes, I heard it before I was taken ill, I was very sorry to 
hear it." 

" He was very old— upwards of eighty, Ellen. He died full 
of years and good works. His death should be no cause of sor- 
row. Well, you know, he owned much property in various parts 
of the State?" 

" I know." 

" As usual, however, he has left the mass of his estate to his 
wealthiest relatives; but, Ellen, he has remembered you also. 
Do you recollect a small farm, called Silver Creek, lying near 
Howlet Hall, Gk>vemor Hunter's seat, in A County P" 

" Yes, I remember." 

" Of fifty acres, half in timber, half cleared, with a small dwel- 
ling house, and a few outbuildings P " 

"Yes, I recollect the place perfectly. It is very much out of 
repair, and no one has lately lived on it, but the three old negroes 
who have tilled the soil." 

" He has left those negroes in your care, Ellen, and left you 
the farm, all stocked as it is — ^no great fortune, Ellen, but suffi- 
cient to keep you, and your children, and your servants in the 
necessaries of life. I have been appointed one of the executors 
of the will, and only wait until you are well enough to travel to 
take you thither, if you wish to go, as I suppose of course you do." 

Ellen took his hand and pressed it, saying, 

" Oh, Father Goodrich, to you I owe this piece of good for- 
tune. You are the best friend I ever had. God bless and 
reward you. Oh ! I am very thankful — ^very thankful ! Thank 
Godr 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE OLD HALL. 

Daniel Hitnter and his family were domesticated for a short 
season at his country seat, the far-famed Howlet Hall, situated at 
the bottom of a mountain dell, from its remarkable shape, widely 
known as the " Cauldron." 

The Cauldron, as its name denoted, was a great concav^^dell, 
in the form of a mammoth bowl, completely surrounded and closed 
in by a circle of lofty mountains. The soil was of almost un- 
paralleled richness and fertility, and the vegetation of unrivalled 
exuberance. There grew trees of fabuloxva fl^^^i ^vs\5i ^vl^\ tfcffi?.^ 
MMtaed Aowers of wondrous beauty axv^ iT«;.^«!M!fc . "^^ ^itaas^^fc^ 
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too, was beautiful and equable. It was indeed an enchanted and 
enchanting spot — an elysium — a garden of Eden — a poet's Arcadia. 
But prosaic people said there was nothing at all unnatural in 
the wonderful serenity of the climate, when the high mountains 
warded oflf all high winds from the dell — ^nor in the peerless fer- 
tility of the soil, when the drainings from the encircling mountains 
enriched it — ^nor could they, therefore, see anything wonderful in 
the titanic trees or paradisiacal flowers. 

Howie b Hall was an ancient mansion, coeval with the earliest 
settlement of the country. It was an irregular but massive edifice, 
constructed of gray sandstone, with many pointed gable ends, and 
innumerable lattices and windows, whose diamond-shaped sashes 
and panes of glass were said to have been imported from the "old 
country." 

It had been uninhabited for nearly twenty years, when Daniel 
Hunter became its purchaser, and in a very short time the Hall 
was thoroughly repaired, and comfortably, nay, elegantly furnished. 

I told you that on the first outbreak of the plague in A , 

the senior members of Daniel Hunter's family had fled to Howlet 
Hall for refuge. There they were soon joined by the girls, who 
were instructed to prepare the house for the reception of Augusta 
later in the season. And they had faithfully performed their duty 
in this respect. Daniel Hunter and Augusta found in their country 
home the very perfection of comfort. 

They had been at Howlet Hall a month, and November had 
already arrived before they received the unexpected information of 
Ellen O'Leary's escape from the plague, and her continued exist- 
ence, and of her having come into possession of the Silver Creek 
farm. It was with imalloyed pleasure that Augusta first received 
this news. But then succeeded much perplexity in regard to the 
adopted child. 

Mrs. Hunter knew that Sister Martha must have informed 
Ellen O'Leary of her adoption of the little Honoria, and she won- 
dered why Ellen had not written to her upon the subject. She 
finally concluded that the mother deferred reclaiming her child until 
fijie should be comfortably settled at Silver Creek farm. But by 
the middle of the month Mrs. Hunter was advised that Ellen had 
established herself at her new home in the neighbourhood, and 
then she waited daily in the vain expectation of receiving a visit 
or a message from her. But days passed without any sort of 
communication from EUen. And as the time approached when 
Governor Hunter would be obliged to return to the city with his 
family, in order to be present at the meeting of the State legis- 
lature, upon the first of December, Mrs. Hunter grew very anxious, 
and resolved to make Ellen O'Leary a visit. 

Silver Creek farm was, by the bridle path over the mountains, 

onfy six miles off. But hy the roundabout carriage-road, it was at 

yeoff^ twenty milea distant. Mrs. Hunter -wouVd na.^^ igt^l^xt^^ \^ 
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go* in the carriage, for that would have enabled her to take the 
child to see its mother. But it was almost impossible — at least 
extremely inconvenient for the lady to make the visit in a manner 
that would have detained her out all night. Therefore Mrs. Hunter 
— ^who, like all Maryland ladies, was a very accomplished eques- 
trienne — decided to take the shortest route — the difficult and dan- 
gerous bridle path over the mountains. 

It was a refulgent, glowing autumn day when she set out on 
the ride. But we must precede her to Silver Creek, 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE ADOPTED OHILD. 

When Ellen O'Leary was sufficiently recovered to be able to 
leave the infirmary, her first care had been to go to the lunatic 
asylum and inquire after her unhappy mother-m-law. She had 
found Norah in a state that precluded all possibility of her 
removal from the care of her keepers, and she had been un- 
willingly obliged to leave the wretched maniac in their charge. 
She made her few preparations, and with the two children and 
old Abishag set out for her new home, which she reached upon 
the second week in November. 

Silver Creek, from which the farm took its name, was a great, 
dashing mountain-torrent, that leaped, sparkling and flashing, 
from rock to rock, until it reached the foot of the range of moun- 
tains, under the shadow of which it glided on — now smoothly and 
sofblv — now fretting and foaming among the rocky rapids — now 
flowmg between steep precipices — ^now leaping over some fall, 
and running on until it should reach the great river that takes it 
to the sea. 

Silver Creek farm-house was built just upon the spot where 
the torrent reaches the foot of the mountain, and flows under its 
shadow — a creek. It was a substantial cottage, with a steep roof, 
broad lattice windows, and walls a mosaic of various coloured' 
sandstone and quartz. Behind the cottage arose the mountain, 
twelve hundred feet in the air. From above, on the right hand, 
dashed down the impetuous torrent fall below, until it whirled 
around below the house, and flowed on under the mountain. On 
the left hand a gigantic elm overshadowed the cottage roof. The 
farm lay all around in fragments, among the glens, or wherever 
a fraction of arable land could be found between the rocks. A 
dilapidated bam and com house, and an old "quarter"' for the 
negro labourers, comprised the sum total of the out-buildings. A 
small sum of money, left Ellen O'Leary for the purpose of re- 
pairing the cottage and farm-building^-r^ ^ft'8^\» ^^w\arcK^ \ss.*^^ 
oaHay—eerved adso for the purcbaae oi «i ievi wi'Cvc^a^ '^{l^^^^^'ssc^ 
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{Hmitore Ibr honsekeepine. And in one week after her amTftl« 
she was comfortdl>ly settled in the farm-hoose. Her family 
consisted of herself, her son Willie Falconer, Sylvia Grove (onp 
own little Maud), and old Abishag. And her fieuntn-labonrers 
were a negro foinily of four membew— namety, Leonard Fox and 
his wife Mary, and their son and daughter, Lieonard, jonr., and 
Mary, junr., — in common parlance, big Lenand little Len, and old 
annt Moll and little Molly — though, be it known, that little Len 
stood six feet on his bare soles, and was stout " according ** — and 
little Molly weighed some hundred and sixty pounds. With the 
kindly social nature of their race, these negroes soon attached 
themselves most afifectionately to their gentle young mistress and 
her little children. And, upon the whole, Ellen had nothing to 
complain of in her present lot. She thought, night and day, of 
her absent, darling Honoria, but she knew that the child was in 
the best possible hands ,* and besides, she had been advised by 
Father Qoodrich, not to demand her restitution — ^not to do any- 
thing in the premises until she should receive some communication 
i^n the subject from Mrs. Hunter. 

" For," said the priest, " that lady may still desire to adopt 
the child as her own, and if she does so, you cannot, my dear 
daughter, do a better thing for your little girl than to leave Mm. 
Hunter in undisturbed possession of her. And by this time the 
little one has grown reconciled to her new home, and for her 
sake you had better deny the craving desire of your heart to 
see her, and not go there, lest she should grieve to oome back 
with you." 

Ellen only half acceded to the priest's views — to give up the 
child for ever, even for the child's good, was a great trial of mater- 
nal love — ^to voluntarily absent herself, that the little one might 
forget her, seemed almost too much for human nature to bear — 
poor Ellen took the usual course of gentle and timid natures — 
she deferred her decision from day to day, to see what would 
" turn up*' — " waiting for the action of Providence,*' she said. 

It was in this state of mind that Mrs. Hunter found her, when 
she came to visit her in the last week of November. 

It was one of those warm, refulgent, autumnal days, when we 
let the fire bum low, and leave the windows open, and love to sit 
in the sun. 

The two children had gone on the mountain nutting. 

Old Abishag was at the back of the house hanging out clothes. 

And Ellen sat alone on her door-step, in the fuU blaze of the 

morning sun, listening to the song of the waterfall, watching the 

crystal flow of the creek, and the rich autumnal foliage of the 

woods on the opposite hills, and thinking what a serene and blessed 

dajr and scene this was, as she mechanically plied their knitting 

oeedles. 

^^e ohiineod to raise her eyes, and to "het flwi^fna^ ^wr ^\^ 
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equestrian, attended by a mounted groom, both carefully picking 
their perilous way among the jagged rocks and through the foam- 
ing water, along the narrow, dangerous ledge, between the foot of 
the precipice and the running creek ; and while Ellen was gazing 
breathlessly with fear and wonder to see the rider's admirable 
management of her steed, the lady turned her head, and revealed the 
beautlM pale face, and long black ringlets of Mrs. Daniel Hunter, 
^e noble horse struggled up the bank, and ambled up to the cottage. 
The groom followed, dismounted, and came forward and assisted 
his mistress to alight from her saddle. Ellen O'Leary started up, 
and ran to meet the lady. 

" Your little girl is very well, and very playful, Ellen,** said 
Mrs. Hunter, anticipating the mother's anxiety. 

"I am very glad to hear it, and very glad to see you, 
Mrs. Hunter,*' replied Ellen, as she opened 5ie gate to admit 
her visitor. 

** Yon have rather a rugged and hazardom path to your pic- 
turesque home, Elkn." 

" Yes, madam, especially after a rain, when the torrent is 
swollen, and the creek high, as at present. Few would have ven- 
tured along that narrow ledge. I was frightened to see you ; y^ 
you were perfectly fearless." 

*' My Andalusian steed is as sure-footed as a mule, my dear.** 

They walked on to the house, and entered it. EUen drew a 
large, flag-bottomed chair to the fire, and established her guest in 
it ; and as the lady drew gff her gloves, she east an inquiring 
glance around. The room and its furniture had all the charac- 
teristics of old-fashioned country cottages. It was a large, square 
room, with a low ceiling, with two broad lattice windows, and a 
door between them at the south front; and two narrow windows, 
with a door between them to the north, with a small door leading 
into a bed-room at the east-end, and the wide chinmey-place at ^ 
the west end. And the home-made rag carpet, the white oak table, 
the flag-bottomed chairs, black walnut chest of drawers, round 
looking-glass trimmed with evergreens, just the things that may be 
found in every old-fashioned farm-house, comprised the furniture 
of this apartment. But Mrs. Hunter missed something as she 
looked around, and finally asked, — 

" Where are your children, my dear ? I would like to flee 
them." 

"They are gone \xp the mountain to get chinkapins and 
chestnuts." 

" Are your children well since the fever, Ellen P" 

** Yes, madam, perfectly well. You Imow that every one who 
recovers from that dreadful fever has better health than ever 
before." 

." I know. What are the agea oi yoxM Omi$tt^\\.,'^J^^^^'^^ , 

^'ify boy, William Falconer, or ¥«b\eoTi, ^ m?^ ^'J^ Vafi^^^ 
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about six years of age ; but he is so well grown, you would take 
him to be eight. And Sylvia is about four years old; but 
Sylvia is not my child." 

"Ah! not your child, Ellen P'* 

*« No, madam. She is an orphan, but she was the only child 
of my husband's cousin, George Grove. Her parents died of 
typhus fever on their way from Ireland. And I have taken the 
child, and will share my children's bread with her, if it was the 
last crust, and it has often been a mere crust." 

" It will never be so again, dear Ellen, You are very comfort- 
able now." 

" No, madam, it can never be so bad a^ain, I trust. As you 
say, we are well provided for now. But if it were otherwise, and 
the last piece of bread were broken among us, Sylvia should share 
it, for she is Willie's relation, and Willie's relations are dear to 
me as my own — Just as dear." 

, " I have no doubt of it, Ellen. It is natural. But, Ellen, 
why have you not been over to see me, or your little girl ; and 
why have you not written to me about her P" 

"Mrs. Hunter, my mind was so tossed and distracted about 
that same thing, I did not know what to do." 

•• Why, my dear Ellen, you know there is no one but yourself 
that has a right to decide. You have doubtless heard from Sister 
Martha, Ellen, the hopeless condition in which you and the other 
children lay when I removed this healthy one to my house P It 
was better that I should have taken her for a time, Ellen. It 
probably saved her from contracting the fever, and made her 
comfortable for the month. And now, my dear Ellen, she is at 
your disposal." 

Ellen began to tremble. She thought she saw at once all the 
splendid prospects of her daughter melting into thin air. At last 
she said, in a disappointed tone, 

*• I thought you wished to adopt her, Mrs. Hunter P" 

** And so I do, most devoutly, Ellen. 

*' Well, then, why? Oh, does the child fret for me and give 
you trouble P" 

*• No, Ellen. For the first few days, indeed, she grieved after 
you. But that must have been while you lay in the dead — in the 
mfirmary, where she could not have been perinitted to see you, of 
course. But after the first few days — you know the blessed 
elasticity of a child's heart — she grew very bright and cheerful, 
and now she plays about all day long, the blithest bird in the 
world, the very life of oar old Hall." 

*' Forgotten me so soon ! Well I it is like a little child ! It is 
very well ! I ought to be glad I I am glad I I hope I am ! 
J believe I am!" mused Ellen. Then she spoke. "Mrs. 
-Banker P" 

" Well, my dear.** 
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** If you — if you wish to adopt her. Oh, dear me. Do you 
love her, Mrs. Hunter P" 

" Very fondly, and deeply, Ellen. The little creature has crept 
into my heart, and is at home. She is a great comfort and delight 
tome.*' 

*' Mrs. Hunter! if I give you my little child for your own, will 
you love her and do for her as for your own P Forgive me the 
question." 

" If you give her to me I will love her, and educate her, and 
provide for her as if she were my own. I must have a child, 
Ellen. It is a necessity of my nature. And I prefer this little 
one, because it seems to me that Providence laid ner into my lap, 
and because I have learned to love her. And if you will give her 
to me, I will do as I said, and more also." 

Ellen was sobbing bitterly, but it was because she had come to 
a resolution, and was shedding her last tears over it. And at last 
she raised her eyes to the saintly, pale face of the lady, and said, — 

"I wiU give her to you, Mrs. Hunter. Heaven Imows I would 
not do it to secure her mere advantages of rank and wealth, but 
I feel I can trust my child's higher interests, her intellectual and 
religious interests, with you with more confidence than with myself. 
Yes, you may have her, Mrs. Hunter, and I will keep entirely 
away until she has totally forgotten me, though that will be very 
hard." 

Those last words of Ellen pierced the lady's bosom to the 
quick — her heart was bleeding for the self-sacrificing mother. 
She did not speak for some time, nor until Ellen asked her, 

** Does this satisfy you, madam P" 

Then she said, gently, 

" My dear Ellen, I am not quite satisfied, upon jrour account, 
that you should absent yourself entirely from your child. For my- 
self, Ellen, I would not ask it of you — ^how could I, indeed, sym- 
pathising with your feelings as I do P I could not feel any jealou^ 
of my little adopted daughter loving her real mother best ; or, if 
6uch an emotion stirred in my heart, believe me I should repress 
it, Ellen, as a bad passion. No ! As far as I am concerned, I 
would willingly have you come often to see your child. But, 
EUen, gentlemen feel differently iipon these subjects ,- and I am 
constrained to tell you the conditions Mr. Hunter made with me 
in consenting to my wishes in regard to this child. He also loves 
the little one. He is very fond of children. It has been said of 
him, that the love of children was the only weakness in his great 
nature — though God forbid it should be considered a weakness. He 
dearly loves little Honoria. He will legalli/ — understand me— - 
legally adopt her, give her his name, and every advantage of his 
wealth, station, and social connection; and now, Ellen, if you 
attach any value to these things, if yoB. consndftt tham ^^^sbA»s^%» 
at aU, youmsLj Jisten to the terms •, ^-lofirj iafc«ai\ft out HsSssas^a^ss^*^ 
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hard terms, Ellen, but Mr. Hunter considers them ^ust — and I 
think it scarcely possible for Daniel Hunter to err in hiB judgment. 
He requires, then, that the child be entirely given up to us, and 
that you absent yourself &om her presence long enough to fiade out 
of her memory, so that she may consider us her true parents. You 
perceive, Ellen, that his wish is to draw the child as closely as 
possible to ourselves — ^to ma^e her as exclusively our own as if she 
had been born ours. And I think he would be glad if he could 
deceive himself and every one else into the notion that she is ours. 
Well, Ellen, in exchange he will give her our name, position, and 
wealth, and all the social advantages to be gained by them. As I 
said before, it is for you to judge of their worth." 

"Well, Mrs. Hunter, as I said before, I would not part with 
my child merely to secure her wealth and position — but I know 
that in giving her to you, I also secure her better interests — her 
Christian and intellectual welfare. I repeat it, you m^ take her, 
Mrs. Hunter, upon yotff husband's conditions, and I will stay 
away from her. It will be better for her comfort, too, poor little 
one ! for if I were to go and see her, and revive my image in her 
memory, she would never be satisfied — she would have a divided 
heart." 

*• And you know, dear Ellen, you can hear from her every day 
while we are in the country, and twice a week after we go to the 
city; for whenever you write to inquire after her, Ellen, wherever 
I may be, or whatever I may be engaged in, I shall feel it an ob- 
ligation to answer such a letter on the instant. And after a few 
years have passed, when Honoria has grown to think that we are 
her true parents, you will visit her as often as you please, you know. " 

" Dear Mrs. Hunter, I thank you — ^you are very good. And it 
seems to me that I am very weaJLand selfish, to be letting fall these 
tears. But, dear lady, do not let my tears disturb you. Believe 
me, I am very happy to think of all you feel and all you will do 
for Honoria, and this is but a transient grief of mine." 

*♦ And remember this, dear Ellen, tiiiat this is not irrevocable — 
that at any time in the future, if you should feel you could not 
abide by the terms, you can take back your child — though I do 
not think you will deprive us of her, — you who have two others. 
And now, Ellen, I must leave you." 

" But not until you get some dinner, indeed. It will be ready 
early." 

" Indeed, my dear, I must set out almost immediately. I can- 
not risk your mountain roads late in the evening." 

** Well, then, you can certainly stop fifteen minutes, until I 
make you a cup of tea." 

Mrs. Hunter smiled, and re-seated herself, — ^more for Ellen's 
satisfaction than her own. And Ellen O'Leary made haste, and 
^oon set a fragrant eup of hyson before \vet Triaitofr. And after 
P^'^^^i^ of it, Mrs. ficmter aroae, lasaed^iltem «A ^^«s^fc^. 
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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER XXI. 

VHB FAIR KAID OF THB MOUlTTAna. 

Six years, witli thdr vioiBsitudes, had passed over the lives 
of the two famines whose interwoven fortunes form the sidject 
of our narrative. Daniel Hunter, with jgreat eclat, had completed 

his second term of office as Governor of M . And with these 

£:esh laurels upon his god-like brow, he would willingly have 
retired for a space £rom public life. But almost immediately he 
was i^pointed Secretary of State, and was called to a seat in the 
Cabinet at Washington. 

And Augusta, in the federal city, among the assembled wisdom 
and beauty of ihe western world, was stUl what she had ever 
been, by virtue of her imperial beauty, intellect, and goodness, 
a queen of the trvJly "best society." At her house convened 
the most distinguished politicians, artists', and authors, celebrated 
as much for moral and Christian, as for intelleetaal worth. And 
many also found a cordial welcome there, whose names were 
only 

"In tbe unobtrusive paths 
Of quiet goodness mown." 

The Hunters were still at Washington a(t the point of time at 
which we resume the thread of our story. 

Ellen O'Lear^. After the early storms, a deep calm had settled 
upon the lives of Ellen and her Httle family. They still lived at 
the rock-bound cottage on Silver Creek, and were supported by 
the produce of the fractional farm. Ellen O'Leary was a very 
bad manager, or rather no manager at all. She knew little, 
because she cared little, about farming. Hers was the life-long 
listlessness of a long-lost hope ! So that the days flowed on and 
her children did not suffer, she did not care. She never took 
the trouble to inform herself of anything connected with the 
interests of the farm. If she eould tell a field of wheat from a 

Eatch of potatoes, it was the extent of her agricultural know- 
)dge. »he certainly could not tell a field of wheat from a field 
of 170. 

but for the invaluable presence and services of Big Len, the 
{jEffm, and everything upon it, would probably have gone to the 
-^—auctioneer's hammer I But Big Len was fidelity and skill 
combined. And assisted by his strapping son. Little Len, faith- 
ftklly worked the farm?— such as it was, with «. fri4AtvQ»ftL^<iJd. 
hem, ib«r6^ and anywhere, brok/sa u!^ wajm^^^Dft t^iR^tar— "^"awissva 
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in Bome little glen or hollow the deposit from the mountains had 
made a patch of arable soil. The garden occupied the little 
space immediately around the cottage. 

And very laboriously would old Big Len work in his garden, 
and range about in his scattered fields, and very faithfully would 
he dispose of the surplus produce, and bring its price in money 
or goods to Ellen — ^which the latter always received upon trust 
without question. And such apathetic indifference would fall 
very discouragingly upon poor Big Len's faithful, affectionate 
heart, for he loved appreciation, like other human beings. On 
receiving the cash at such times, Ellen would say, 

*• Don't you want some of this money, Uncle Len P" 

And he would reply, mildly and slowly, 

" No, honey, I aint no use for it as I knows of; I thank you, 
Miss Ellen:" and walk away in his rags, and his crushed hat 
and broken shoes, but with his spirit clothed richly and beauti- 
ftdly with patience, humility, and self-denial. Only sometimes 
saymg to himself, "Ef she on'y did but know what a wrastle 
we-dem had to raise that crap o' wheat out'n that there stony 
field 'tween the ridges ; " and then, " Oh ! ef she on'y would 
take some intrust into things, an' know when I've made a fuss 
rate 'rangement.'* 

Old Aunt Moll, his wife, had the two cows, the hogs, and the 
poultry under her charge. And the old woman looked as if she 
had eaten all the butter and eggs, and pigs and poultry tiiat 
she had ever raised or made — she was so large and fat. But 
many were the kegs of butter, baskets of eggs, pairs of fowls, 
and great turkeys, and geese, and sucking pigs for roasting, that 
old Aimt Moll would put into the wagon, to be sold, or bartered 
for groceries, shoes, or dry goods for 9ie family, when Big Len 
would be going to town. 

Old Abishag was the cook, house-servant, spinner, and knitter 
to the little establishment. And she, too, frequently added, of 
the works of her hands, a half-dozen pair of coarse yam socks, 
to be exchanged at the village shop for — "two pounds of sugar, 
a pound of coffee, and a quarter of a pound of tea." Or else 
for — " a pair of number seven girl's shoes, and a pair of number 
ten boy's." 

But the surplus products of the small farm and garden, dairy, 
poultry-yard, and spmning-wheels, were not the sole resources of 
the family, nor would they have been sufl&cient for their support. 
There was another means of adding to their income. Every fall 
Little Len would range about among the vales and hollows, and 
gather the coarse broom grass, and the sedgy reeds that grow 
along the margin of the streams, and collect it together and dry 
ii, and tie it in sheaves, and house it. And in the long winter 
evenings, In the iitchen, while AxaA UoW. «sid old Abishag would 
-^inning or kmtiang, and tel^ng old b\^t\w,^\^\aiv wsA\ij5siCkft 
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Len would sit down with a great bundle of this broom grass and 
coarse sedge between them, and with no instrument but a Jack- 
knife, cut, and plait, and twine, and weave this simple material 
into door -mats, coarse straw hats, baskets, brooms, and seats for 
children's chairs, ihQ frames for the latter being cut and trimmed 
by the aforesaid jack-knife, from the tough and supple boughs 
of the cedar tree. Quite a wagon load of these articles would be 
amassed by the spring, and Big Len would take them to town, 
and return with a small fortune for his winter's work — ^with from 
twenty to thirty dollars. 

Old Aunt Moll's strapping daughter, Little Moll, or Tiny, as 
she was as frequently called, was hired out, but often came home 
through the month to spend a night with her mother. And, upon 
the whole, the party in the kitchen were much more industrious, 
useful, and happy than the party in the adjoining parlour^ if 
Ellen's humble family-room deserved the name. Little chdnge 
had come over Ellen's room in these six years. The front latticed 
windows fronting south still looked upon the rugged, precipitous 
fall of rocks from the cottage gate to the edge of the creek, and 
upon the narrow foaming creek, and upon the high hills across it, 
still crowned with the forest. And the narrow back windows 
still looked only into the back yard, and upon the close, perpendi- 
cular wall of rock that rose thousands of feet above me house, 
and stretched many miles east and west of it. The little narrow 
door at the east end of the room admitted into Ellen's bed- 
chamber, which she shared with the children, and the door at 
the west end, beside the fire-place, led into the large, cheerful 
kitchen. All this was unchanged. But the humble furniture had 
suffered somewhat in the service. The rag carpet upon the floor 
and the blue paper blinds at the windows were somewhat faded, 
but the white oak table and the chip-bottomed chairs were as 
good as ever, and the black walnut chest of drawers had become 
darker and more polished than before. And the only additional 
thing in the room was a black oak cupboard, with glass doors, 
that sat on the other side of the fire-place from the kitchen door* 
Nor had Ellen changed much — a quiet, patient, unexcitable grief 
does not wear its subject out very rapidly. It is true that her 
white cheeks were thinner, but her gentle, blue eyes were un- 
dinmied, and her soft, fair hair unfaded. Her life flowed smoothly 
and calmly along — ^its monotony would have been wearisome 
beyond sufferance to any one of less serenity of temperament. She 
passed her days in kmttins and sewing, and in teaching the 
children — she was very faithful in the discharge of this last 
mentioned duly. Her simple recreations were an evening ramble 
IW^ the children through the woods, or up the mountain, a row 
upon the creek where the water was smooth, an occasional ride 
^th the children in a wagon to the village to find some new 
school-book that they wanted, and on «cvtv\>s\ V^nxs^k^ \k.^^ 
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city to yisit her wretched relatiye at the lunatic asylum. There 
was Ao church or sdiool-house in the neighbourhood, and her 
Sabbaths were passed in reading devotional books in the fore- 
noon, in rambling through the forest in the afternoon, and in 
telling church legends of saints and angels to the children by the 
evening fire. 

Hef only epistolary correspondence was with Mrs. Hunter, 
with whom she exchanged a letter every month, and from whom 
she continually heard the most satisfactory accounts of Honoria 
— satisfactory, except in one respect — that Honoria seemed to 
have forgotten that she had ever had other parents than Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter. Mr. Hunter had legally and regularly adopted 
her. And she was known only as m£s Hunter, the only daughter 
and heiress of the great Daniel Hunter. And she was the beauty, 
the pride, and the boast of all the singing and dancing schools, 
and all the juvenile balls and parties, and ** always Queen of 
May." But in consenting thus to Honoria's premature entrance 
into the vanities, rivalries, and selfishness of a, juvenile fashionable 
world, Mrs. Hunter wrote that she had acted against her own 
better judgment, and in accordance with the customs of the city, 
and that now, having seen the effect of these amusements upon 
the mind and manners of Honoria to be anything but desirable, she 
should put a stop to it. 

Ellen had no neighbours — in fact that rugged, mountainous 
district was very sparsely settled, and the roads were so intoler- 
ably bad, as to amount to a positive embargo upon social inter- 
course. The tax-gatherer, Mr. Ipsy, was her only visitor, and 
he came but once a year. 

Ellen's children, nurtured under the severe but salutary dis- 
cipline of poverty, seclusion, and self-denial, were good and in- 
telligent as they were beautiftd. 

Her son. Falcon O'Leary, was a fine, manly boy of thirteen 
years of age. He was tall and slender for his years, yet of firm, 
elastic frame, with nerves and sinews well strung for strength, 
agility, and grace. He inherited the gipsy skin, black hair, and 
eagle eye of Norah. No step upon the mountain was like his — 
his flashing glance, quick, clear tones, and agile spring, were in 
perfect unison. It was his delight to rise in the mommg before 
the sun, and with his light fowling-piece to range the mountains, 
and return ^v^th a well-filled bag of game before the family were 
ready to sit down to breakfast. Or at noon to sit under some 
broad-spreading elm, or upon some projecting point of rock, re- 
ceiving into his expanding soul the beaufy and the glory of nature ; 
or, simply charmed with some individual effect of light and shade 
upon mountain, valley, or forest — ^trying to reproduce it upon 
paper; often throwing down his pencil with a tyro^B disgust at 
-A^r ami awkwardneB8 and failure, but ofbener working on, inspired 
^^ih the joung artist's exquisite genae oi ^<sds!Q&, «D^>i^^ ^\\3tiliin^ 
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presentiinent of future fame and power. Or, by the eTening fire 
to sit, and with no other tool but his pen-knife, carve tirom bits of 
cedar-wood a doll for his sister, or a little vase for his mother ; 
but these were his lightest pastimes, and always finished with a 
sigh as &om an undefined consciousness that the work was un« 
worthy, and the time wasted. He wanted help — ^he wanted mate- 
rials — ^he wanted instruction — ^he wanted encouragement. And 
deeply and strongly, yet vaguely, he felt the want of them. There 
was no spirit near him to bear witness vrith his spirit that he was 
a child of Art. He had learned all his mother could teach him. 
The books at his command had been read and re-read, and digested 
and assimilated, and now his eager, hungering mind had only 
nature to feed upon — and that chiefly nurtured his artistic genius ; 
and perhaps to that early deprivation of books and ministration of 
nature he was indebted for the singular originality, strength, and 
independence of his mind. Let him alone — let him work his up- 
ward way through the doubt and gloom and obscurity of early 
life, like the sun through the darkness, clouds, and fog of early 
morning, until, like the sun, he shines upon the world in cloudless 
splendour. 

But Maud, " sweet Maud," sweeter now at ten years old than 
ever before — ^how shall I paint for you her exquisite loveliness ? 
The child of Daniel Hunter and Augusta Percival — ^the child of 
genius and love, beauty and goodness, united and blended in 
perfect harmony; what should she be but divinely beautiful? 
Yet of that heavenly beauty — that perfect harmony of soul and 
body, of form, feature, and complexion, I can give you no more 
adequate idea, than I could of the music of the spheres, I cannot 
place the bright, warm, glowing life before you, in all its splendour. 
I can only give the lifeless portrait. And here it is. Her form 
was elegantly proportioned, with a finely shaped head and neck — 
a rounded chest, and falling shoulders — and rounded limbs tapering 
towards the slender wrists and ankles^ and small feet, and hands 
wliose very finger ends were of the most exquisite delicacy of 
finish. And her every attitude and movement was the" perfection 
of grace. It has been said that there is no complete beauty 
without some unique trait. Now, to a superficial observer, the 
unique point in Maud's beauty was her luxuriant hair, that hung 
down to her waist in long, sunny, golden-brown ringlets. Her 
forehead was as fair and smooth as the polished white petal of 
the camelia japonica. Her eyebrows were slender, black arches, 
tapering avray to tiie finest points — her eyes were of the clearest, 
purest, deepest blue, and shaded with long black lashes. Her 
oheeks and budding lips wore flushed with a delicate rose tint. 

And the only effect of the forest and moimtain sun and air 
upon her beautiful o<»iiplexion, was to ripen its delicate bloomto 
a rich glow. But it was the heavenij t>^%M*.i oit ^X^a 5y^x^-'55j>&ccss^ 
thai ffive the wondrouB charm io "iiavjA'^ ^sss^ ^^^*^- '^«s&^'»»» 
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he purposes to eaga^ a pastor and pay his salarj. He further 
iutends to build a model school-house, and employ a teacher 
at his own expense, until the public here can be awakened to the 
duty of taking some measures for securing the benefit of education 
to all classes of children in this neighbourhood. Altogether, it 
is an enormous expense for one man to take upon himself, ImI 
Daniel Hunter does not shrink from it. His wife's ample fortune 
^oables him to do this with the greater ease— and Mrs. Hunter, with 
her characteristic nobility, has placed it all at her husband'f 
disposal." 

'' Augusta has the soul of an empress !" exclaimed Ell^, ener* 
getioally. 

" Or rather such as an empress <n^ht to have." 

" y<?«, such as an empress ovght to have. This surprises nw 
very much. And yet it should not. It is unlike everybody else^ 
but it is like Daniel Hunter and his wife to act with magnifioenft 
munificence. When will all this be commenced ?** 

" Immediately, madam. The architect and his assistants aart 
now at the Summit. Mr. Himter has written to me, authorising 
me to assist and advise them whenever and wherever they aoAy 
require it. He has also appointed me treasurer and paymaster 
of the concern. The spot is abready selected. The mundation 
will be laid in a day or so, and the works will be carried on to 
completion ^vith a rapidity compliant to Mr. Hunter's own promp- 
titude of resolution and execution — ^for his one imperative condition 
is, that the church be built and well finished, in time to be ready 
for dedication at Easter." 

"At Easter! That is not over four months off, but I suppose 
if neither money nor labour is spared, it can be done." 

** Certainly, madam. And Daniel Hunter understands that 
where capital is at hand, it is not good economy to loiter over 
the completion of a work." 

" And by Easter they also will be well settled at the Hall. I 
am very glad that we shall have a church, and very glad they are 
coming to settle down with us." 

The entrance of old Abishag, to set the tea-table, put a mo- 
mentary stop to the conversation — ^a stop which, by the way, 
aroused the old woman's jealous fears for her favourite, and 
caused her to oast many a threatening sidelong glance at the 
dapper little gentleman visitor, as she laid the cloth, and went 
to and fro between the cupboard and the table. The children 
"jame in from their afternoon ramble, and when tea was ready, 
pB little fainily and their visitor all gathered around the table. 
P<^ the projected new church and school-house at the Summit 
pnaed the subject of conversation. And the munificence of 
P|p/e/ Hunter and his wife elicited t\ie \?M:mftsfc ^iL^teaaiona of 
*^^iration ; aad their proposed cominc-waa aa\a$a3fi»A»^^^^^"^ 
'^tienoe. 
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Yeij Boon after tea, Mr. Ipsj took his departure. 

A few weeks after this, EUen received a letter from Mrs. Hun- 
ter, informing "her of the health and welfare of her family, and of 
Honoria's progress and beauty, &c., and requesting her to ride 
over and open Howlet Hall to the sun and air, and have fires 
lighted in the hearths, to dry the dampness out before the arrival 
of Miss Letty and Mr. Douglass Hunter, who were to come down 
in February to oversee the repairing andrefumishine of the house, 
and the completion of the general preparations for the reception of 
the family. 

*' I may as well take the diildren, and go by the earriage-road, 
and stay over ni^t at once, for little could be done in one day," 
said Ellm. 

And forthwith she arose, and gave her orders that the ox-cart 
should be ready by daybreak the next morning, to convey them to 
Howlet HaH ; and then she sent Maud and Falconer to work, 
getting provisions together, and packing a hamper, to be taken 
with Siem next day. The pA and boy were deughted with the 
idea of a journey that had idl the novdty of an adventure for 
them ; and long before daybreak the next morning they were up, 
and had waked up Big Len to gear up the ox-cart, and were hurry- 
ing old Abishag with the breakfast. So, thanks to their energy 
and activity, the little party were ready to set out oven before tne 
proposed hour of depaiWe. Ellen left the house in the charge of 
old Abishag, Aunt Moll, and Little Len; and taking Big Len with 
her to drive the cart, and to assist her at the Hall, she set forth 
upon her expedition with the overjoyed boy and girl. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE PORTRAIT IN THE OLD HALL. 

It turned out to be a splendid winter day. The ground and the 
trees were covered with white hoar frost that sparkled in the first 
rays of the rising sun. The air was sharp and fresh, but our 
travellers were well wrapt up, and keenly enjoyed the bracing 
atmosphere. Their devious route lay along an extremely serpen- 
tine carriage road, that in winding around the base of the moun- 
tains frequently doubled upon itself. At length, after a ride of 
four hours, they reached the remarkable circle of mountains that 
closed around, shut in, and concealed the Cauldron and the Hall. 
The defile through this barrier of rocks was so deep, narrow, in- 
tricate and well concealed, that they might never have discovered 
the passage, but that their road led directly to its entrance. It 
was so di&cult and dangerous that the whole party were com- 
pelled to alight from the eait, and ^\^AjKii\is^^ft^^'<^^V''^^ 
through; and this passmg occu^i^d i^i^wVj wiVw^t. ^^^^^ 
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they found themselves down in the vast hollow, all the party haft 
to stop to recover breath, and look at each other, before they 
could notice the sin^larity of the terrene deep in which they 
found themsekes. Big Len, patting his oxen, spoke first — slowly 
and mildly, as he always spoke. 

" Well, I never see sich a place before. *Deed, Miss Ellen, it do 
mind me of a 'normous, grea' big bowl, painted with gay coloured 
flowers. Leas* ways it do look so to my ole eyes.*' 

Old Len was right. Very gay and brilliant were the herbage 
and foliage in the hollow ; wmter reigned everywhere else, but he 
had not stormed this everlasting barrier, and planted his standard 
in this sequestered deep : here nature still wore the gorgeous dress 
of autumn. The ground colour, the dried grass, was of a rich 
golden bronze ; and the forest trees were refulgent in crimson, 
yellow, purple, orange, and scarlet foliage ; and deep in the midst 
of the hollow, in fine contrast to all this gorgeousness of colouring, 
stood the gray old Hall. * 

"It reminds me of the Garden of Eden, with the wall the 
Lord built around it," said Maud, glancing from the glorious deep 
to the mountain heights. 

** It puts me in mind of Rasselas' Happy Valley,*' swd Ellen, 
meditatively. 

"And it makes me think," said Falconer, " of some impregnable 
castle and fortification of the old feudal times. Ghost of the Lion- 
hearted ! what a place this would have been to hold against the 
enemy ! I see a castle now where that old HaU stands, and men- 
at-arms, and spears, and banners, and battle-axes ; and I stand 
upon the highest tower and see the besieging army outside, and 
know it never can get in.'* 

"Hadn* de children better git in ag'in, Miss Ellen?*' asked 
£ig Len. 

"Yes — Falconer, help Sylvia in, and then lend me your 
hand." 

They all took their seats in the cart, but Big Len preferred 
Still to walk and guide the oxen. Their way to the Hall was a 
gradually descending road down a bronzed meadow. Ten minutes 
brought them to the gray, irregular front of the house. They 
alighted, left the ox-cart standing, and went up the steps info the 
long piazza ; and Ellen took the heavy bunch of keys from Big 
Len, and unlocked the front door, and they all entered the central 
hall. How dark, and damp, and musty it was ! Not very cold, 
but more of a cellar temperature. Doors opened from this hall in 
every direction. Ellen tried the keys, and unlocked one on the 
right hand front, and entered a large dark parlour. 

" Uncle Len, do go out and get an armful of brush, and, Fal- 
coner, get the tinder -box and matches from the wa^on ; we must 
^ve a 6re here the furst thing, that is cextam," s«:vi"EAkssvi, shWer- 
^ffAnd drawing her cloak around her. 
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Big Len went first to one of the front windows that were 
defended with those old-time shutters that open inside, and 
withdrew the rusty grating bolts, and folded them back, and let in 
a flood of sunshine upon the dark, damp room. Then he went out, 
and soon returned with a bundle of old dried boards, and an arm- 
ful of stubble. He looked up the chimney to be sure it was not 
too foul ; and then made a great blazing fire, that soon ameliorated 
the temperature of the apartment. 

"And now, Uncle Len, bring in the hamper and the little 
tea-kettle from the cart, and I will make a cup of tea, and get a 
little dinner for these hungry children, while you go and u^ock 
all the other rooms, and build fires in the fire-places." 

And the old man went out to do his mistress's bidding. And 
when he returned. Falconer took the tea-kettle, and went and 
fflled it at the spring; and afterwards, while Ellen was pre- 
paring the little meal, and Big Len was opening all the doors 
and windows, and building fires in all the rooms, Falconer and 
Sylvia ranged all through the house. The furniture that had been 
left in the house was mostly of that substantial, enduring material 
and workmanship that is not easily injured by being left shut up 
in a deserted house for years. 

"A little elbow grease," old Big Len said, "would soon 
brighten it up." 

The boy and girl were deeply interested in their researches. 
In the course of their peregrinations, Sylvia opened the door of 
an octagon-shaped wainscoted parlour. The fire was already 
burning cheerfully on the hearth, and the window-shutters were 
folded back, fillmg the room with sunlight. This had every 
evidence of having been a favourite sitting-room. And over the 
fire-place, filling all the space upon the wall between the mantel- 
piece and the ceiling, hung a half-length portrait of Mrs. Daniel 
Hunter, in all the joyousness of her beauty, before the touch of 
sorrow had softened and subdued it. There was the imperial form 
— the superb turn of neck and head — ^the clear, calm, olive cheek 
— ^the wealth of long, black, glossy ringlets — the dark, radiant 
eyes, full of serene majesty and sweetness. And the sunlight fell 
like a crowning glory upon this glorious head. And it attracted 
our child — it (&ew her with an irresistible power. She came 
forward slowly, with her eyes fixed upon the mce, and stood be- 
fore it, gazing breathless, spell-bound. Falconer came hurrying 
in behind her, but moderated his haste when he saw her standing 
so entranced, and came quietly and stood by her side looking 
with her upon the portrait. But she never moved nor noticed his 
presence. And as ner eyes remained fixed upon the beautiful face, 
she began to tremble, and a tide of emotion of some sort rushed 
over her countenance. Falconer took hold of her hand, asking 
cfifterily. 
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" What's the matter, little sis P Does a beautiful picture make 
you feel so P Why, you are worse than I am." 

" Oh, I don't Imow — I don't know," said Maud, speaking very 
low. 

** It's Mrs. Daniel Hunter, I guess. Oh, yes, it must be, from 
the description I've heard of her." 

" Yes, it is her, I know," breathed Maud, lowly. 

" Well, what is it that you don't know P " 

" Oh ! I don't know how I knew it was her, and why I love 
her BO much, and why I feel so, so happy looking at her." And 
the tears rushed to the child's eyes, and rained down her 
cheeks. 

"Oh! I can explain that to you, little sister. Of course, you 
knew the portrait just as I knew it, by good guessing ; and of 
course, you feel strange in looking at her living picture, for so 
do J." 

"DoyouP'* 

"Why certainly." 

"But do you ever d/ream of herP* 

** Why 710, not that I know of. What a question ! Bo you ? ** 

"I never dreamed of Mrs. Daniel Hunter to know who I 
was dreaming of. But, oh! that sweet lady, there," said Maud, 
gazing with perfect adoration on the beautiful face of ttie por- 
trait. 

" Well ! that sweet lady there ; what about her, Sylvia P" 

" Oh, I've dreamed of her ! Ever since I remember, I have 
dreamed of her just as her face looks now — so, so beauteous, so 
blessed — ^what shall I say P — so like home, and peace and rest in 
Heaven." 

"Did you ever see a face clearly in your dreams P I never 
did. And I reckon you only fancy aU that ! You've dreamed of 
beautiful ladies, of course, and you think they were like this 
one." 

"No, no, no, no," said Maud, slowly, as if talking to herself. 
"No, it was this sweet lady — it was her blessed, blessed self. And 
when I look at her so, she seems alive. I feel near to her — and 
yet far from her. And, as I look now, I feel just as I do in ihy 
dreams — so strange, so happy, and so sorrowful at once. I can't 
tell you." 

" You never told me such a dream before, as many dreams as 
you have told me in your life." 

"Oh, I never thought of telling you. I only told you my strange 
dreams. But dreaming of the lady wasn't strange ; I was used 
to it ever since I can remember." 

" i" think it was the strangest dream of all — or I should think 
so, only I believe it was all fancy — ^the likeness, X mean.** 

^llen'0 voice wqb novv heard calling tibkft gLtV^ai^WiQrj^tsjQLdthey 
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left the room ; Maad very reluotantly, and casting many a *Vlui- 
gering look'' behind. 

In the afternoon, the children resumed their amusement of 
walking through the rooms and examining the furniture and the 
pictoref. Maud had experienced a surprise in the forenoon. And 
Falconer was destined to receive a revelation in the afternoon. 
They had just thrown open the great door of the ** long saloon/* 
and Falconer led the way up its length. Big Len suddenly un- 
closed a window-shutter, and as sc^denly ue light blazed full 
upon a nobly executed full length statue of Daniel Hunter, carved 
in white marble. The boy was arrested where he stood, and he 
remained standing with his arms folded, and his eyes riveted to 
that fine work of art. Presently be slowly advanced and examined 
the statue, but with even more of reverence than of curiosity. 
Maud followed him and came to his side. He turned and laid 
his htfid upon her head and gazed earnestly into her face, as he 
said, 

** littile sister, this is what I have been dreaming of all my 
life without knowing it. Little one ! I have read and heard of 
sculpture, but I never saw it before this. And now I do see it, 
little sister, I feel that J, too^ am a seulpior !** 

Tes ! both children had found a key to their dreams — ^for both 
were dreamers,^with this difference — Maud's was a dream of 
memory, Falconer's a dream of prophecy. 

They slept that night in the lonely old house, Ellen and Maud 
occupying a well-aired, well dried bed-room, where fire had beeii 
kept burning all day long; and Falconer a small, comfortable 
chamber adjoining. Old Big Len preferred to pass the night on 
a mattress before the front parlour fire, " to keep guard," he said : 
though over what, or against whom, unless it might be the bats, 
the rats, and the owls, no one could tell. 

Maud and Falconer enjoyed the novelty of their position very 
much, and upon the whole, were very sorry when the hour ap- 
proached for them to leave the old mansion-house. 

Ellen remained two days and nights, during which she had 
the old house thorou^y aired and dried. And on the third day 
she and her companions had a very pleasant ride home. 

Her next care was to send Aunt Moll and Little Len with pro- 
visions, to stay at tiie Hall, and keep things in some sort of order 
until the arrival of Mr. Douglass and Miss Letty. Li the course 
of a few days, wagons loaded with provisions reached the Hall in 
advance of the expected party. And in due time came the 
brother and sister, tired and worried enough with their winter 
journey through the bad roads ; but ha^py in finding all things 
as comfortably prepfired as circumstances would admit of for 
their reception. 

Ellen did not go aoaan to ttv© Owiltossi. ^\3^ ^^'^ ^i^sssJs* 
Moll and Litide Len came liome agaan, V^ie^ \*5^^ V^'t ^i^^^^«» 
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interested in knowing — of the wonderful quantity of boxes, and the 
wagon loads of furniture that were constantly arriving at the Hall. 
And the terrible time the teamsters had in getting through the 
roads. And of the number of house carpenters, painters, paper- 
hangers, and upholsterers, that were at work repairing and beauti- 
fying the house. And of the English landscape gardener and his 
assistants that were laying out the grounds. Everything, by their 
representation, looked just as if the owners were preparing the 
plaoe to settle down in for time and eternity. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BETUBN OF THE FAHILT. 

"Will you rest now? Will you restP Will you let this 
overwrought, toil-worn brain repose a little while?" murmured 
Augusta, softly passing her fingers over the great politician's cor- 
rugated brow. 

It was the first evening after the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
at Howlet Hall, and they occupied their favourite, wainscoted 
sitting-room. The furniture of this apartment had been purposely 
left unchanged, and the room preserved its old^ashioned, sober, 
slumberous air. It was cool, spring weather, and a fine wood fire 
was burning in the fire-place. Daniel Hunter sat before it in a 
large, stuflFed, leather chair, that might have belonged to the last 
century. Augusta had entered, and came softly behind his chair, 
and was stooping over him until her ringlets lay upon his cheek, 
as with sweet, grave tenderness she smoothed his brow, and mur- 
mured, — 

" Will you rest now P" 

He smiled gravely, put his hand behind him, and drew her 
around to a seat by his side and toyed with her ringlets, but in a 
thoughtful, abstracted manner; his mind was far away. The lady 
sighed and wondered what " question " had followed him to his 
hermitage to cheat him of his rest. Both are changed in these six 
years. Augusta's pale cheek is paler than ever, and her counte- 
nance has a calmer and profounder beauty. But the change that 
has passed over Daniel Hunter speaks of the fierce strife of poli- 
tical factions. His face is thinner and darker than before, and his 
great, ponderous forehead is or seems greater than ever, by reason 
of the growing baldness of the upper portion, for his raven hair is 
falling ofi^, and here and there a silver thread shines amid its dark- 
liess. Yet the countenance, if sadder, graver, and sterner, is also 
more majestic than ever before. 

There are very few real patriots, and their life is no holiday, 
■^d their life's work no play. And i\ieVt «^nvc>Sk\. <iOTw^Vi\&^\i\ift^a- 
^Jon of social and domestic joys, t\iek d\Bvxv\.^Tfeft^ft^ ^^NViNAoro.^Sa^ 
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stem rebuke to the swarm of flippant, egotistical aspirants for po- 
litical power and place, whose highest ambition is sefr-glorification. 
Of such was not Daniel Hunter, for whatever selfish vanity may do, 
it does not plough deep furrows in the cheek and brow, and turn a 
man's hair gray at forty-two. 

The lady sat by his side, with her hand clasped in his, watch- 
ing the profound thoughtfulness of that noble countenance, and 
then she inquired, softly, 

" Now what is it ? The French question — the sub-treasury bill 
— ^what is it that has pursued you even to this place, and will not 
let you rest?" 

He paused in his thoughts, and looked at her in the most per- 
plexed, amused way, and then said, 

" Why, you are mixing up past questions and present questions 
in the most unaccountable manner, my love ; bills that are dead 
and buried, and bills that are scarcely bom. It was the French 
question that occupied me then. I confess I cannot at present see 
any way through the difficulty." 

And Daniel Hunter went into a discussion of the one absorbing 
subject that had perplexed the House, the Senate, the Cabinet, and 
the President, for the whole of the preceding session, and had been 
left undecided at its close. Augusta let him talk on, in order to 
relieve his mind of its burden, but she did not tempt him to dwell 
upon the subject, by replying in any other way than by a sympa- 
thetic attention, a pressure of the hand that held hers, and a soft, 
mesmeric touch upon the wrinkled brows. Endowed with a high 
order of intellect, without many domestic ties — the childless wife 
of a great statesman — ^living in the very mel^e of political action — 
with every circumstance within and without to constitute her a 
female politician, Augusta conscientiously excluded politics from 
her thoughts and conversation ; for she felt that if she interested 
herself too deeply in this subject, her husband would too often dis- 
cuss it with her. And she wished her home to be the place of for- 
getfulness and repose to the toil-worn statesman. There were 
never any words about this. She never reftised to discuss any 
political question with him, but with matchless tact she drew him 
away from the fatiguing subject. Now when he paused, and 
seemed to expect her answer, she said to him, — 

" You know that nothing can be done in this matter before the 
next meeting of Congress, then why harass your mind with it? A 
problem that has racked the powers of Congress and the Cabinet 
for three months, is not likely to find its solution in the present 
exhausted state of your mind. Do not labour with it. Rest — rest 
— ^recover, and then in some healthful, hopeful, strong moment, 
the answer will come to you like a sudden inspiration." 

As she said this she was passing her fingers lightly through his 
hair, and her eyes unconsciously fixed upon the silver'^ ths.^'%^% 
Be saw or felt her look, and he smiVed «sA m^ 
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"No matter, love ! — so that yours is not gray, it is no matter ! 
You are my beautiful portion, Augusta, and your beauty I haye 
indeed wished to see preserved." 

She sought his eyes, and her own eyes filled with tears. Again 
he smiled. 

** If a gray hair offend you, love, 'pluck it out and cast it from 
you.'" 

But Augusta raised the lock and pressed it to her lips instead, 
murmuring, 

'* Not for the world. I would not remove one of them for the 
world. I love those few gray hairs. Daniel, they are eloquent of 
your life's greatness — ^they are sacred," and again she bowed her 
face and pressed the lock to her lips. 

" I shall see them come with more philosophy than heretofore, 
dear," he answered, smiling. 

They were silent for a while. 

He was in danger of relapsing into the French question again. 

She spoke — 

" How calm it is here — ^what a deep peace — a profound stillness 
— ^what a contrast to the city streets — no rolling of carriages — ^no 
crowd, no confusion ; and best of all, Daniel, no one will ring the hell 
to-night, and take you off to some political pow-wow, or come and 
sit out the whole evening, and talk of 'our foreign relations,* or 
* our Indian frontier. * We need not even close our blinds, for there 
are no street passengers to peer in upon our seclusion. It is very 
refreshing, this consciousness of rest, freedom, and privacy; do you 
not find it so ?" 

'* Yes — ^yes," sighed the ex-secretary, with a sigh of deep ap- 
preciation. •* I do find it so, my dearest, only the habit of brain 
work is difficult to break; and I find myself toiling as hard to- 
night as if I had a new measure to propose and to defend in a 
cabinet meeting to-morrow. But never mind, my dearest, in a 
day or two this habit will be broken, and I shall be as degage as 
you could desire. Where is Honoria ?" 

"She is with her Aunt Letty, changing her dress,** replied 
Augusta, touching the bell. 

A servant answered the summons. 

"Tell Miss Hunter that we are waiting for her,'* said the 
lady. 

The servant bowed and withdrew, and in a few moments the 
door opened and Honoria entered. You could see at a moment's 
glance that this was a model boarding-school young lady — dress, 
air, and manner, faultless and freezing. She was now eleven 
years old, but so well grown as to seem thirteen. She was called 
a beauty by superficial observers. She was tall and (lender, with 
a small, graceful head, which she carried very erectly; delicate, 
r^ular, expressioidesa features *, iaii laaAx tvurned back from her 
Jow forehead, and plaited in a knot ^ft\mi«9L\ ^a»^\JBs»a ^^^^x^ss^ml 

k 
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and proud ; and fair transparent skin, without colour anywhere, 
except in the faint rose-tint of the thin lips. She was dressed in 
white muslin, with a light blue ribbon sash. And as Daniel 
Hunter looked at her and smiled, and opened his arms and held 
them out to receive her, one instinctively regretted that a great, 
rich heart like his should lavish the priceless treasure of its 
affection upon a pretty, empty chrysalis lie her. She passed into 
his arms without emotion or warmth of any sort, and received 
all his caresses with cool passiveness. He seemed conscious ot 
her coldness, yet appeared to love her none the less upon that 
account. His very pet names for her betrayed this. "My 
Snow maiden," and " Frostina," and " Snow-flake,'* and so 
on. 

Honoria, with her thin, shallow, superficial nature, could not 
sympathise with or return his deep affection, any more than she 
could imderstand and appreciate the majesty of his character. 
Oh ! she knew how to value his rank — she knew that he had been 
a United States Senator, a Secretary of State, a Governor of 

M . She knew that he would probably be a candidate for the 

presidency, and she knew her own social value as his only 
daughter and heiress. Well had the world drilled that into the 
small head of the so%-disant Miss Hunter. Yes ! she knew how 
to value the position^ but not the man that filled it — the niche^ 
but not the statue — ^the temple, but not the demigod. And, 
reader, with her essentially vulgar mind, she had no more respect 
for Daniel Hunter, the self-made man, than if he had been bom 
an earl ! And now he drew her between his knees and embraced 
her with his left arm, while with his right hand under her chin, 
he lifted up the pretty lily-white face, and gazed upon it with a 
smile fall of affection and interest. And modulating his voice 
to the softest, sweetest key, he questioned her concerning her 
studies, tastes, and pursuits — smiling tenderly at her insipid 
answers. 

Truly this man was a fond lover of children, and his dazzled 
love transcendentalised this empty shell of a child into something 
very rich and lovely. To him her snowy skin, fair hair and eyes, 
and small, meaningless features, seemed the very perfection of 
delicate beauty. Her conceit seemed dignity ; her insensibility, 
modesty ; her insipidity, refinement ; and her silliness, simplicity. 
When he asked her how she thought she should like the country, 
she replied, with a graceful, simpering toss, 

" Not at all — there was no society." 

When he inquired what she thought of their grand mountain 
scenery, she answered, 

" It was wry coarse, and littered about with mean, dirty -look- 
ing cabins." 

"But," he said, "I will take my little daughter, when she 10 
not tired and out of spirits, to x'lde aaiO\\!gj^<^<5kX^s^2ts» ^ssSv.^'?&s3t- 
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falls, and then she will be able to see the glory of the heavens 
and the earth." 

But she did not care about riding out in the country. It was 
never worth while to dress for it even, because there was no one 
to see her ; and, besides, there was nothing for her to see ; no 
shops, no carriages, no ladies and gentlemen, nothing but those 
mean, dirty-looking cabins. 

" But, my dear," he replied, sadly, *' in those wretched cabins, 
there are poor people who would gladly be more comfortable if 
they could — poor, half- starved men and women, who need work 
— ^poor, ignorant little children, who need instruction; and the 
great reason of my coming down into this neighbourhood, is to 
try to improve their condition. I will take my little daughter 
into some of those cabins, and then she will feel more sympathy 
for their inmates — ^her tender little heart will be touched by their 
condition." 

But Honoria did not wish to go at all ; she was sure it would 
make her sick — wa'n't there poor-houses, if people could not be 
comfortable at home ? 

Whether something in this conversation gave him the first 
glimpse into the shallowness and selfishness of the little belle's 
heart or not, I cannot say ; but true it is, that as he kissed her 
tenderly, and put her from him, he sighed, and fell into thought. 
And the manner of the young lady, as she gracefully settled her 
dress, and, with her small head erect, walked across the rug and 
took her seat, was a piece of boarding-school perfection. Ab- 
sorbed in political life as he had been, he had, in his few moments 
of relaxation, played with and loved this child, but had never 
penetrated her nature. 

Augusta had ; and whatever education could do had been done, 
and was still doing, to make up the deficiencies of her character ; 
but Augusta was constrained to confess to herself with sorrow, 
that nothing less than the severe discipline of life, tempered by 
the grace of God, could bring much good out of such hopeless 
material. Augusta never wondered at her husband's blindness 
to the imperfections of his pet — on the contrary, she understood 
it perfectly, and she remembered his tenderness and forbearance 
with herself, as long as she was a child — a toleration which 
ceased when she became a woman, and his interest in her was 
closer and deeper. And Augusta had hitherto been satisfied that 
he was not pamed by seeing the faults so plain to every one else. 
But now, the lady thought, as she saw him put the child from his 
arms, that his countenance wore an expression of disappointment. 
She was sorry for it. Honoria's musicy at least, woiid not dis- 
appoint him. She arose and opened the cottage piano, and called 
Honoria to take a seat and sing for her father. 
And the little lady obeyed, in the most approved manner, 
asAm^papa if he would like to lieax liex aVxi?; Ci«JB^«»\Sr«^^ 
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baniel Hunter looked around at her with a queer, quizzical 
smile, and asked her if she fancied herself equal to that P 

And the little belle, with a graceful toss of her head, said 
that he must be the judge of that. He smiled, and bade her go on. 

Now Honoria had most excellent singing mechanisms, her 
chest was round and expressive, her throat clear, her larynx 
flexible, and consequently her voice was » fine soprano. Of the 
moral and spiritual requisites for a fine singer, she had none 
•whatever — but her master had a soul, and she had a perfect 
faculty of imitation, and gave to the Casta Diva all the expression 
that he had thrown into the wild, passionate, despairing invoca- 
tion. And, therefore, severe as this test of her musical powers 
was, Honoria came through it successfully. None but the finest 
ear, the most delicate perception, could have felt the difference 
between the real and the sham sympathy with the passion of the 
song. Augusta felt all the difference. Daniel Hunter did not. 
He applauded the singer, but soon after turned to his wife, and 
said, in a low voice, that he did not think he should permit Honoria 
to go on with Italian music — ^that it was too impas^oned, and 
that she sung it with too much feeling. 

" Believe me, it will not injure her the least," replied the lady. 

And she might have added — ** she sings only as a mocking- 
bird, or as a parrot." 

The little singer closed the piano after this display, and 
resumed her seat by the fire. 

Just then the door opened and Letty entered. They made 
room for her, and she seated herself among them, and with her 
merry chat- and quaint jests soon dispeUed every shadow of 
gloom. 

Letty has not changed at all since we saw her last. She has 
the same sparkling face — the same frolic spirit, the same wit and 
humour and drollery, though she has had one great trial and 
passed through it, and though she is twenty-six years old, and 
professes herself on the old maid's list. All her sisters and 
brothers, except Dug, are married, and she alone is left to wait 
upon her aged father and mother. The old couple still reside at 

the old town house in A . Harriet is the wife of a Virginia 

planter, and is annually at^'^ing one to the population of the State, 
and also winning prizes xU wUe domestic department of the agricul- 
tural fair. Elizabc ^ is married to a southern judge, and is ful- 
filling her destiny as the great lady of a small village in the centre 
of Alabama. And Lucy, 3ie flower of the flock, the family beauty, 
who was so confidently expected to draw a ereat prize in the 
world *s matrimonial lottery — Lucy, after refiismg a gray-haired 
captain in the navy, a dropsical senator, a gouty judge of the 
Supreme Court, and so forth, and after falling in love with half- 
a-oozen different attach^, becaua© iVve^^ ^«t^ xskSso&Ha.^^'^ ^^^ 
walissed well, and falling out oi Iwe mVScL \5aftm \i^^'ii»^ "^^ 
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were fortune hunters, and would not commit themselyes to a 
beauty without money like herself — ^Lucy is at la«t the companksi 
of a worthy but poor young clergyman without a parish. They 
are at present staying with the ola Hunters, while Letty remains 
at Howlet Hall. Their future is very impromising, and they will 
certainly depend upon the old people for the very necessaries of 
life, unless Daniel Hurler prevents it. And Daniel Hunter will 
prevent it, for he has already appointed the young minister to 
the charge of his new Church at the Summit, and he will secure 
him a liberal salary. And the Reverend William Lovel and his 
bride will be down in time for the dedication of the temple at 
Easter, after which Letty will return to her aged parents, and the 
young coimle will take up their abode for the first year at least 
with the Hunters, at Howlet HalL All these contemplated ar- 
rangements were discussed around the evening fire, until the 
entrance of a servant summoned the party to tea. And after that 
slight refreshment was taken, being rather tired, they separated for 
the night. 

Mrs. Hunter's time had, up to this point, been so complete^ 
absorbed in organising and regulating her new household, and in 
going to the Summit to superintend the interior fitting up and 
adornment of the church, that she had only found an opportunity 
to return the calls of her nearest neighbours. She had not been 
able to ride so far as Silver Creek to see Ellen, much as she 
desired to do so. But she had sent her love and a message to 
Ellen, explaining the reason why she could not go to the cottage, 
and req^uesting her to come over to Howlet Hafl. Ellen's heart 
beat wildly at the thought of going and seeing the daughter from 
whom she had been separated so long, and she wondered whether, 
after all, when they should meet, some sudden flash of association 
and memory might not light up all the past for Honoria, and 
restore her to her daughter's knowledge and affection. But dar^ 
she to hope P In justice to the Hunters, ought she to hope for 
such a denouement P At least she felt in honour bound to make 
no effort to awaken the early recollections of her child, nor, under 
all the circumstances, upon mature reflection, did she suppose 
there was the slightest danger, or even possibility of doing so. 
So Ellen accepted Mrs. Hunter's invitation, and prepared to make 
her visit. She went by the shortest route, the bridle path, and 
therefore took neither of the children with her, but only nttle Lcn, 
mounted on a plough horse, as her attendant. Ellen employed 
herself during the whole ride in trying to steady and strengtnen 
her nerves for the interview with herdaughter, lest her adtation 
might excite the surprise and curiosity of the latter, and lead to 
embarrassinz inguines. A brisk ride of two hours brought her 
Jh ff owlet Ball, where she was xeocWed. TXiO^\> xififectionately by 
-^«&». Mnntor, who took her aii once mlo )3aft ^aSiJecw^-xQwa., n^\^x^ 
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Miss Honoria, in hw morning drees of white muslin, sat at the 
piano practising her Italian music. The young lady arose with 
her usual dignity to receive a new visitor. Ellen looked at her, a 
dainty, delicate, dignified little lady, and a strange pang shot through 
her heart. 

''Honoria, this is Mrs. O'Leary, a dear friend of ours, whom 
I hope you will loye for her own sake, as well as ours," said Mrs. 
Hunter. 

And before the little belle could make her formal courtesy, Ellen 
clasped her in her arms and burst into tears. Mrs. Hunter sat 
down, calmly waiting the issue. But Miss Honoria withdrew her- 
self with an offended air, and resumed her seat. Mrs. Hunter 
instantly arose again, took Ellen's hand, and pressing it affec- 
tionately, led her to a seat upon the sofa. Ellen recoyered herself 
and was the first to speak — albeit in a broken, faltering yoice : 

" You must please to excuse me. Miss Honoria ,* I knew your 
father well and loved him, I love Mrs. Hunter also — and — when 
I saw you, I — " 

*• Pray do not mention it, madam. You are very good, and I 
am very much flattered, I am sure,*' said Miss, haughtily, as she 
adjusted her slightly disordered dress. 

EUen was cut to the heart — ^poor Ellen did not recollect that 
at Honoria's age, she, herself, was just such an insolent, affected 
piece of egotism and conceit. Mrs. Hunter rang the bell, and 
ordered cake and wine to be brought, and when her guest had taken 
some refreshment, the lady bade Honoria sit down to the piano 
and sing for them. And the young lady, never unwilling to display 
her musical powers, complied very gracefully, and sang several 
Bweet songs, to the delight of EUen. Soon after this dinner was 
announced. At the dinner-table EUen met Daniel Hunter and 
Miss Letitia, both of whom received.* tier with great cordiality. 
Early in the afternoon Ellen prepared 'ii'.take leave, resisting all 
Mrs. Hunter's persuasions to stay, by saving that the little girl, 
Sylvia, was not quite well, and that she wared to leave her alone 
ail night. Therefore Ellen bade them all good-bye, imprinted a 
passionate kiss upon the haughty, unwilling lips of Miss Honoria 
— ^received a warm, affectionate one from Mrs. Hunter, and so 
departed. 

*' I really do think mamma is collecting the most comical set 
of people sjround h/sx I " exclaimed Miss Honoria, throwing herself 
back upon the loonga-vith the most extremely fashionable air of 
ennui and fa^tidiousBesf. There was no one in the sitting-room 
but Letty. 

" What do you mean P " she inquired, coolly. 

" Why, that Irish person." 

«♦ What Irish persDH P " 

"Why, that O'Leaary woman, io\>e ^vsa^:' , x x ^^ 
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" Is she ? Think of her falling to kissing and crying over me, 
because she knew my parents, or somebody else's parents or some- 
thing. I forget what. Now I think that was very Irish." 

"Honoria! I declare it shocks me to hear you speak so dis- 
respectfully of people who sit at your father's table, and especially 
of Mrs. O'Leary, who is a lady, and has been very unhappy. You 
ought to respect and love her, because — because — because she is 
worthy, and we all esteem her." 

** I should like to accommodate you in this matter, Aunt Letty, 
but you perceive I can't — ^the O'Leary woman puts unpleasant 
thoughts into my head.'* 

" How, I pray you ? '* 

"Oh, I don't Imow, but she does somehow. It's very droll, 
but the longer she stayed here, and the more I looked at her, the 
more she made me think of narrow, filthy, city streets, and fetid 
gutters, and squalid, miserable houses, and cold, and hunger, and 
illness." 

** What do you say, Honoria P" asked Letty, in alarm. 

*' Well, it is just so, Aunt Letty, explain it who can ; but she 
does — she reminds me just of those remote back streets and 
wretched tenements in Washington city, where you used to take 
me, so much against my will, to see the sick beggars." 

" Pooh ; what an idea ! How should she remind you of them, 
when she never was in Washington city in her life ! Nonsense ! " 
said Letty, with increasing anxiety. 

" Of course it is nonsense — but nevertheless it is very droll 
that the O'Leary woman should force me to think of starvation, 
and fever, and pauperism.'* 

" Now, how very silly, tiiat is ! How should sh^ remind you of - 
pauperism !* She is very comfortably oflf — she has a nice farm in 
this neighbourhood— rpooli !" exclaimed Letty, fidgeting. 

*• It's no use, Aurit Lctty ! I tell you, that O'Leary person is 
inextricably connected, in my mind, with rags and squalor ! '* 

'* There's your mother's bell, thank goodness ! Go along up 

and recite your German lesson," said Letty, putting an abrupt 

' end to the dangerous conversation — for she perceived, with alarm, 

that the whole train of early recollections was in peril of being 

started by the power of association in the young girl's mind. 

But very soon other subjects engaged Honoria's thoughts. 

The family were preparing to receive the newly married pair, Mr. 

and Mrs. Lovel. And one lovely afternoon in April, when the 

trees were all budding out in young leaves and blossoms, and the 

peach and the cherry trees in full bloom made a forest of flowers 

around the house, and the hyacinths and heart's-ease and early 

roses were wafting the incense of their fragrance from the garden, 

and the sk^ was clear, and the air soft, and the birds, awakened 

"^^^^hed ^om their noon-day slumber, ^ete oxA m^xij^^^^xv^— wl 

evening the bride and groom atwe^\ «cA *Oaev:^ -^^'tfe 
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kisses and congratulations, and inquiries, and gentle attentions, 
and nursing tenderness, until they were refreshed from their jour- 
ney, and comfortably installed in the parlour. The young couple 
were a pretty, innocent looking pair of turtle-doves enough ; a 
very nice match, some people said, because, forsooth, both were 
fair-haired and fair-skinned, and both about the same height ; 
Mr. Level having the advantage only of an inch or so in this re- 
spect. Though in every other respect of moral, mental, and Chris- 
tian worth, Mr. Level was greatly the superior of his pretty, gentle, 
frivolous, wife — else had not Daniel Hunter called him to tli« 
pastoral care of his new church. 

As birds of a feather flock together — and as Mrs. Level and 
Miss Honoria had several points of attraction, it followed, as a 
matter of course, that they became great friends. And Miss 
Honoria, though by no means gifted with the genius of satire, 
drew for Mrs. Level what she supposed to be good caricature 
sketches of the "comical set of people" mamma was collecting 
about her, and who she supposed would be the staple of Mr. 
Level's congregation, and of their own " society." There was no 
lady, and but one gentleman, that she had seen since she came 
to the neighbourhood — the gentleman was Mr. Ipsy, perfectly 
eomme il faut in dress and address, except — yes ! he, tooy was 
"comical" in one particular; he had a twitching of the eyebrows, 
which she supposed was a nervous disorder that he could not help. 
It was only when they were alonef that these two ventured to 
indulge their contempt for their country neighbours. In the pre- 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, or Mr. Lovel, or even honest Letty,. 
they would not have dared to do so. And so the days passed, and 
Easter Sunday approached. And they were making preparations 
for the festival, and also for the reception of the Bishop of 
M , who was to solemnise the rites of dedication. 

On Thursday before Easter, the younger members of the 
family arose very early. When they had gathered around the 
breakfast-table, in that pleasant room that opened on the lawn, 
the garden, and the orchard, and let in the view of the peach and 
apple blossoms, and the fragrance of flowers, and the songs of 
birds — 

" Letty !'* said Mrs. Lovel, ** do you know what day this is ?" 

"Why, Holy Thursday, of course." 

** But do you know what anniversary ?" 

**No, I've forgodb; let me see; yes, I do! Eleven years 
ago to-day, btother Daniel was first elected Governor of M ." 

*' Do you remember the enthusiasm ? My ! I shall nevtr for- 
get it 1" said the pretty bride, cooling her tea. 

*' How old was / then, mamma ? Dear me ! I could not have 
been six months old," put in Honoria. 

Bat the sudden silence and ^oVi^^xv^^^ ^(5cv^\> Iv^w^^^V^^ ^^s^^^- 
Hon, checked the little lady -, s\ve \Mi^'at^'<»ci^\'CQa.\.'l»^ ^skj^^^^^ 
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lier question was inopportune. And Mrfl. Honter turned the 
conversation. 

In the afternoon of that day, Bishop S amred at the Hall, 

and was received with the utmost respect and cordiality. But 
Hie countenance of the venerable prelate was overcast, gloomy, 
and foreboding. Kind and gentle in his manners, he sought to 
throw off the shadow from his brow and spirits, but in vain ; and 
after dinner he requested an interview vrith Mr. Hunter. His 
host conducted him into the Hbrary, and they sat down on oppo- 
site sides of a small writing-table, the Bishop with an ominous sigh 
and groan, Daniel Hunter in quiet expectancy. 

** Does your memory seirve yon to recall the last occasion upon 
which we met, Mr. Hunter P'* mquired Bishop S . 

Daniel Hunter reflected a moment, and then answered, 

*' Certainly, sir ! It was upon the occasion of your calling, in 
company with several other gentlemen, at the executive chamber 

in A , with a petition for the reprieve of William O'Leary, 

convicted of the murder of Burke." 

*' Yes, sir ; and, Mr. Hunter, it is eleven years to-night since 
you refused to grant our petkion for the reprieve of that man." 

*' To what end, reverend sir, is that painful event recalled P" 

" To the end, Mr. Hunter, / fear, that you may regret your 
refusal more than you ever regretted any act of your life." 

" Be good enough to explam yourself, Bishop S ." 

'* Heaven be pitiful, Daniel Hunter, so I will. But when you 
have heard — listen, then. It is not two weeks since I was called 
to the death-bed of a man of the highest social position, who con- 
fessed, in the presence of myself and the Mayor of A , that he 

was guilty of the murder of Burke, and that ho was dying of 
remorse. He had killed Burke to avenge an insult offered to his 
sister ; he had escaped and gone abroad instantly after the deed, 
. and after remaining in France several years, had only recently 
returned to find out that an innocent man had been executed for 
his crime. His deposition was taken down, and he died in ten 
minutes after signing it." 

Daniel Hunter was not a man to start or ejaculate. He heard 
this terrible annunciation, and lifted up his head, and his strong, 
massive face seemed tm*ned to marble — and, 

"God be merciful to human error !" he exclaimed, "for if the 
convict had been my own son, I would have done as I did." 

The venerable Bishop arose, took his haM with great respect, 
pressed it, and said, 

** I firmly believe that, Mr. Hunter ! I know it. There is not 

a friend, no, nor an enemy, you have in the world, who does not 

know and feel that Daniel Hunter, had his own son been the 

stipjxfsed criminal^ would not have mt^Tfe^^ \,o ttfcve him from 

^^ Jastfy offended majesty of tiie \aNT. B\3l\., IRx. ^xsq^vrt, \k^ 

onoared friend, it behoves ub \)Ot\i to \ooV%wfiwa\^ \fi.\x> "Cc^a 
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Mftiter; me, becaose, bumble and snwortiiy as I am, I am one 
of God's messengers to man ; and jou, especiBSly, Daniel Hunter, 
because joa exercise a migkty inikienee npon the age in whicb 
we liye, and consequently upon the coming destiny of the world. 
Here has been a grieroas, a tremendous wrong done. A young 
man, amiable, isnooent, exemplary in all the relations of life, is 
charged with a crime he has never oomniitted — he is overwhelmed 
by drenmstantial evidence — ^he endures all the torture, suspense, 
shame, and anguish of a long imprisonment, a terrible triu, and 
a public death ! I repeat th^ has been an awfol wrong done ! 
Who is the wrong-doer or the wrong-doers P Not the judge and 
jury who ocmvicted him! for thcr went by the law and the 
testimony, and with the evidenee before them thcr could do no 
otherwise than condemn him ! not the Governor, for it was his 
doty to see tiie laws carried into effect! Who then? Daniel 
Hunter, I ask you, as a law maker, a leader among men and 
nations, upon whose head or heads has fallen the innocent blood 
of this young man?" 



OHAPTBB XXV. 

THB FIBST KSETDfe OF THE MOTHEB AND CHILD, 

In the meantime, at the Silver Creek farm-house, little Maud 
lay very ill. Ellen, on returning from Howlet Hall, had found 
her in a hi^ fever, and had sent off to the Summit for the doctor. 
Her illness was pronounced to be a congestive fever, threatening 
the brain. And all the family vied with each other in devoted, 
though profoundly quiet attentions to the gentle little patient. 
EUen watched by her bedside day and night, scarcely allowing 
herself an hour's needful rest in the twenty-four. Old Abiahag 
forgot to swear, and prayed instead. And Falconer learned a 
lighter step and softer tone when he entered her sick room. 

And Maud, in her fevered dreams, babbled sweetly of a 
beautiful lady, that led her by the hand through green and 
shady woods, and lawns, and who gave her cold, sparkling water 
from fresh fountains when she was thirsty, and sat down and 
took her np<m her 1«^ and laid her tired head upK)n her soft 
bosom when she was&hausted. And sometimes this lady was 
her mother, come from heaven to visit her — and sometimes she 
was Mrs. Hunter, whose portrait hung above the mantel-piece 
at Howlet HaU. 

As Ellen watdied, alone, beside her, in the darkness of the 
iright, and saw her stretdi her feeble arms, and her countenanflft 
irradi&ie with joy, to welcome t\ie Vmo^ Q?s. "vJ^^ «^^'«^'^^^-^ 
m«/ seemed this vision to the siok cbS^^, ^^\.^^^^'^^^'^^'^ 
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awe, and crossed herself, and uttered the Ave Maria, for she 
thought it was an apparition of the blessed Madonna. 

And Falconer, when he heard the child babbling in the day- 
time of the lovely lady's smiles and tones, understood her visions 
— but somehow, even to him, they were invested with a sacred 
mystery that awed him into silence. Therefore he never spoke of 
her previous dreams to his mother. 

At last the crisis of Maud's illness passed. The fever waned, 
and with it faded the bright vision of the lady. And Maud's 
thoughts returned to healthful, ordinary life. 

Mr. Bill Ipsy came over to see the little convalescent, and 
brought her some oranges and some fine apples, and sat by her 
bed and told her of the beautiful new church that was all ready 
for dedication at Easter, and the new Sunday-school that was to 
be opened the same day. He himself was to be the super- 
intendent, he said ; and Mrs. Daniel Hunter and Mrs. Lovel, the 
pretty wife of the young minister, and one or two other ladies of 
the county, were to be the teachers of the classes. 

Maud listened with lively interest, and in her eagerness to 
ask and hear more,>sat«p4rbed, exclaiming, occasionally, 

•' Oh ! I wish I might go — I wish I might go ! " And then — 
"But never mind! Ellen and .Falconer can go and see the 
dedication, and Falconer can go to the Sunday-school, too, if he 
wishes — I think he is too far advanced for a pupil, but he 
might be a teacher for the smallest boys." 

And the light shone so brightly in her eyes, and the colour 
flushed so warmly in her cheeks, that Ellen feared the effect of 
the excitement upon her, and therefore called Mr. Ipsy into the 
parlour, where she had the tea-table prepared. 

After this visit little Maud improved in health daily. She 
was very anxious to go and see the church dedicated, and could 
talk of nothing else. 

Falconer had also set his mind upon seeing this solemnity — 
for it was in fact a very great event in a secluded country 
neighbourhood. 

Ellen heard all this conversation between the children with 
uneasiness. Ellen was a Catholic — ^though not a bigoted one — 
for, although her father had been of the same sect, her mother 
and many of her near relations were Episcopalians. And because 
she was a Catholic, Ellen made some Uttle opposition to the 
children's wishes. And because she was not bigoted, her opposi- 
tion was finally withdrawn. 

On 1 hursday before Easter, Maud sat up, for the first time 

since her illness. On Friday she came into the parlour, and on 

Saturdajr she went out into the little yard before the cottage,. 

soi/ beared the last winter's dry leaves ttom Bxovmd the roots of 

ft/ 5 ^"^^^^^g hjraeiDthB, jonquils, and^affio^\\a— ^iA^^'s^^^^^m^- 

^^^'^ the rocka to the .edge of tti^ otee^ V> ^iroJtfiV^^ i^^ssv^ 
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trout gliding through the water, and sometimes flashing above its 
surface. So much better was Maud that day, and so anxious was 
she to go and see the dedication of the church, that Falconer set 
to work to persuade his mother to allow her to dp so. 

He said Sylvia had never seen anything like that before, and 
never would have another chance. That he could gear up the 
little donkey cart, and fix an easy seat in it for Sylvia — and that 
when he got her to church, he could put her in a pew in the 
comer where she could lean back and rest. 

And Maud's pleading eyes silently joined' in the entreaty. 

And Ellen, easily overruled by her children, at last assented. 

Easter Sunday dawned — a lovely spring day, the morning 

rrkling in sun-ut showers, that soon cleared off, leaving Nature 
the brighter and fresher, with rain-drops glistening on every 
green tree and bush and blooming flower. They had an early 
breakfast, and set off soon after sunrise. Ellen, Falconer, and 
Maud in the cart, and BieLen driving, and old Abishag and Aunt 
Moll both seated on the plough horse, riding behind. All were in 
their Sunday's best. 

It was a beautiful road, through #long, narrow, wooded val- 
ley, between two lofty ridges of mountains, for about two miles, 
and then an easy circuitous ascent to the fine table-land of the 
Summit — a beautiful village, commanding a most magnificent 
prospect of the whole surrounding country. In the midst of it 
all stood the new church — a fine Gothic edifice of red sandstone, 
with its tall spire pointing to the heavens, and relieved against 
the dark blue sky. The village was full of strangers, and the 
space around the church-yard encumbered by carriages, donkey- 
carts, saddle-horses, mules, and every possible description of 
"conveyance," and more were continually arriving. Ellen 
pointed out to Falconer the plain, dark brown, family carriage 
of Daniel Hunter, but it was empty — the family were already m 
church. 

Little Maud was so tired, that she was lifted out of the cart, 
and led in between Ellen and Falconer. Mr. Bill Ipsy happened 
to be near the door, and to spy his favourites, and he immediately 
got up and conducted them to a pew in the upper end of the church, 
on the left hand side of the pulpit. They gave Maud the comer 
seat, and she sat back and rested herself. She was very pale with 
fatigue. 

The church was tWo-thirds filled, and the people were still 
pouring quietly in at the two doors, and slowly filing off to their 
seats. 

Opposite to our party, on the rio;ht hand side of the pulpit,' 
in the front pew, sat Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, Miss Letty, Honovia, 
and Mrs. Lovel. Daniel Hunter a»d A\i^\»tai %^t» T'a.iW >iKv^<«- 
tbe shadow of the pulpit, but MAaa B.ots.otv^ ^\A^^x^. V^^J^T^^ 
In fall view. Falconer stooped dowx to Va<^<i^H«kSJaa\ss^V»^K^ «^^^ 
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'' Where is Mrs. Huntor P" whispered Maud. 

*' Tou cazmot see her-Hshe sits in the upper end of the pew, 
and tiie pulpit hides her." 

Maud turned her head, looked, and found she could not, and 
feared she was rude, and fell bac^ in her comer again. Boon, 
howerer, Falconer stooped to whisper — ^he was a boy, and could 
not help it. 

*' You see that pretty, fair-skinned, blue-eyed lady, in the 
white crape bonnet, and white lace scarf?" 

Maud nodded, to avoid whin)ering. 
I *' Well, that is Mrs. Loyel, the minister's bride." 
I Maud looked as if she tiiou^t the bride rery pretty. Falconer 
went on. 

"And that dainty, tossy little ladjr next to her — stop, you 
can't see her well from where you sit — she is Miss Honoria 
, Hunter, the only c^bild and heiress of — " 

Falconer stopped abruptly, for Maud had laid her hand mean- 
ingly on his arm, and so called his attention to what was passing 
around them. The church was suddenly still. The bishop and his 
attendants were coming up the central aisle. They reached the 
enclosure round the altar, and entered ; and, with reverent step 
and slow, ascended the pulpit. And after a pause, and a silent 
prayer, the reverend prelate proceeded to commence the solemn 
ceremonies of the day. 

I will spare the description of a rite with which all are familiar. 
The ensuing sermon was preached by the young pastor, from a 
text well chosen for the occasion : — " The hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. 

*• The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him." 

The discourse was earnest, fervent, and impressive. The 
minister possessed that rare quality of at once satisfying the 
educated intellect of learned men, and the simple minds of the 
ignorant and the little children. Mr. Level at once found 
favour in the eyes of great and small. And at the close of the 
services, many of the congregation pressed around Daniel 
Hunter to obtain an introduction to the bishop, and to the 
young pastor. * 

Ellen and her little party, modestly hung back until the press 
of the crowd was past, before they left their pew. 

Maud watched to catch a glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter. 

I The form of the great statesman was prominent enough above 

the eroiyd, and Maud's shy gaze was full of awe. But toe sweet 

/ Jttdjr tHat bung upon his arm bad Yier i«uG^ txaccned away, and 

^^JaUj sjbaded bj the ample fall o? a. U«iCi\L\3Wi^ ^«^. ^"axA 

onot Bee her countenance, and, wit\i an \rQfi«naQi\w>a ^\^^1 
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disappointment, the little girl suffered herself to be led out by 
Falconer. 

Ellen would willingly have stopped to speak to Mrs. Hunter, 
and to touch Honoria's hand again — ^but the lady was surrounded 
by a circle through which EUen did not feel inclined to break. 

So the little family passed out, re-entered their donkey-cart — 
and followed as before by old Abishag and Aunt Moll on the 

E lough -horse, and Little lien on foot, took up their line of marcli 
omeward. 

They reached home to a late dinner, and spent aU the afternoon 
in talking of the new church, the preacher, the congregation, and 
the Sunday-school. 

In the course of the next week, Mr. Ipsy called at the cottage 
to know if the children were not. to be allowed to go to Sunday- 
school. Thft children were very anxious to go — and their en- 
treaties, joined to Mr. Ipsy's arguments, and Ellen's secret 
inclination to oblige Mrs. Hunter, prevailed over her scruples, and 
she consented, saying to herself (though she afterwards confessed 
it as a sin), that there was no other church or school in the 
neighbourhood — ^that the Protestant Church was better than none 
at all, and that the sect which had produced Mrs. Hunter, could 
not be so very far wrong. 

So the next Sunday, very early in the morning. Falconer and 
Maud got ready, ate a slight hasty breakfast, and set out to- 
gether to walk to the Summit. By the footpath the distance was 
short. It was a lovely May morning, and Falconer and Maud had 
a delightful walk. Tbey reached the Summit, and entered the 
church. The sexton conducted them up stairs into the spacious 
gallerjr, in which the Sunday-school was kept. Here, dispersed 
about in the gaUery-pews, were about a half dozen of teachers, 
each with some eight or twelve pupils collected around her. 
Among the teachers were Mrs. Daniel Hunter and Mrs. Lovel. 

Mrs. Hunter had a large-sized square pew beside the great 
organ. There were about a dozen little girls around her. The 
black lace veil was thrown back, and the lady's beautiful face 
was unshaded, save by the drooping black ringlets. 

Mr. Ipsy, as superintendent, stood before a large desk in the 
corner, doing somethine with a pen and ink, and lightly kicking 
his neat boot toes togeSier, and twinkling his eyes and eyebrows, 
and every little while sticking the pen behind his ear, and flying 
off at a tangent to hand a book to some pupil, or to speak a word 
to some teacher. 

Our girl and boy were evidently rather late. The morning 
prayers were over, and the exercises of the school commenced. 
So Mr. Ipsy told them, when Falconer walked up to his desk, 
made his bow, and presented his little sister. Nevertheless^ Mi. 
Jpsy took a New Testament out o^ Vjab ^^fS»iL, ^tA ^^^'^^^^^'^ -^sSi. 
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handed it to Maud, and told her to read for him, that he might 
test her abilities, and know in what class to place her. 

. Maud read well and fluently, though in a low voice, and with 
a blushing cheek. And Mr. Ipsy was satisfied, and took the 
book from her hands, and said he must put her in Miss Spooner's 
Testament class. 

" But, if you please, sir, I want to go in that lady's class," 
said Maud, timidly, indicating Mrs. Daniel Hunter. 
! Mr. Ipsy 's eyebrows flew up in surprise, then puckered down 
in a frown. 

; " AVTiat, what, what ; what do you say P What lady ?*' he 
; asked, quickly and nervously. 
j " Mrs. Hunter, sir, if you please." 

** Eh P What P My conscience ! Little girls are not to choose 
what class they are to go into." 

I " But, sir, if you please, I came here to go into Mrs. Hunter's 
class," persisted Maud, gently, letting her eyes linger on the form 
! of the lady. 

' "Oh! pooh, pooh, pooh ! tut, tut, tut! Mrs. Daniel Hunter 
cannot be plagued with you. Come, come! Let's go to Miss 
Spooner's class," said Mr. Ipsy, his eyebrows executing the most 
incredible fandangoes as he surveyed the little girl from head to 
foot. 

The fact was, Mr. Ipsy did not think Maud quite " genteel '* 
enough to be put near Mrs. Hunter. Mr. Ipsy, in distributing the 
pupils among the teachers, had acted solely upon his own responsi- 
bility. And he had thought he was exercismg the very soundest 
discretion in selecting the prettiest and best dressed children for 
Mrs. Hunter's class. And it was with perfect satisfaction that he 
now surveyed the lady seated — by his management — in a bevy of 
white-robed little fairies. And it was with much irritation that 
he heard little Maud urge her petition to be put in " that lady's 
class" — Maud, still in her winter's dress, a gown of dark brown stuff, 
and a hood of dark blue silk. It is true that the face within that 
hood was a face of heavenly beauty — and the long, glorious ring- 
lets that hung down to her waist, was a richer, rarer mantle than 
any in the school — but still that was only nature's adornment, 
and would not prevent Maud's dark winter garment making a 
discord in the cloud of white muslin, lace, and artificial flowers 
with which he had taken care to surround Mrs. Himter. So Mr. 
Ipsy's eyebrows fairly danced a jig while he gazed at the child, 
and pooh-poohed her wishes off, and said she must go to M:ss 
Spooner's class. But Maud's eyes were beseechingly fixed upon 
Mrs. Hunter, and she said once more, 

'*Praj, sir, do let me go into Mrs. Hunter's class, and I will 
Jearn so well. " 

Jt happened that these "words cti\i^V.^T%.BsHD^"t'^ ^b-^t^^^s.^ 
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she looked up, saw the child, and beckoned Mr. Ipsy. Mr. Ipsy 
lost not a moment in approaching her. 

" What is it, Mr. Ipsy ? " she asked. 

*' Why, madam, that little troublesome child has taken a fancy 
to go into your class, and no other. Really, it is very natural that 
she should feel this preference, which, I fancy, is shared by all 
the pupils in the school — ^they would all, doubtless prefer the 
honour of Mrs. Hunter's invaluable instructions, but, really, all 
cannot have it." 

" But since, this little one alone asks it, is it not fair to presume 
that she alone desires to be in my class ? And why may she not 
come ? " 

*' Madam — a — ^your complement is filled up." 

** I can take another. I will take her with pleasure, Mr. Tpsy." 

"But, madam, really — this little girl — I — " He paused in 
embarrassment. 

Mrs. Hunter relieved him by saying, 

" You are the superintendent of the school, Mr. Ipsy, and if 
you see a proper cause to refuse my request, I withdraw it of 
course — deferring to your — position." 

" Madam — mSs. Hunter — most certainly it is I who am hon- 
oured in submitting to your better judgment. I will go and bring 
the little girl to you," said Mr. Ipsy, dancing back to Maud, to 
whom he glibly said, " Mrs. Hunter is so good as to say she will 
take you. Miss." 

" Oh ! I knew she would. I knew she would," said the child to 
herself, with a look of earnest, deep thanksgiving. 

And Mr. Ipsy took her hand and led her up to the pew door. 
Mrs. Hunter was bending over a book with one of her pupils. 

'* Here is your new pupil, madam," said the superintendent. 

And Mrs. Hunter lifted up her beautiful countenance and 
looked upon the little girl. 

And the long severed mother and child were face to face. 

Their eyes met. Maud dropped hers as in the presence of 
some holy angd, and the lady, as she gazed upon the supernal 
beauty of the child, felt a thrill pass through her heart. She took 
tho little one bv the hand — there was a comfort in clasping that 
soft little hand m her own — she drew the child in, and placed her 
beside her. The delicate white muslin on the other side shrunk 
away from the contact of the brown stuflf — but the lady looked 
sweetly down upon the little girl, and still clasping her small hand, 
asked jrently, 

" What is your name, love P" 

" Sylvia Grove," answered the child. 

" I remember that name. You are Mrs. O'Leary's little girl P " 

" Yes, ma'am, but not her daughter — my dear mother was lost 
at sea— but she is good to m© a& «ii<^ ^«o. \i'i> w^^^-Vs^^^*««ss^ 
dearlfl** 
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The eyes of tlie lady lingered ujon the sweet, erave face of 
the ohild. She felt strange interest in hep words — she would fain 
have asked her, " Do you remember your lost mother, love P " 
— ^her thoughts formed the question — ^but that was not the time or 
place for conversation irrelevant to the purpose that brought them 
together. 

And, moreover, Mr. Bill Ipsy, who had fluttered away to his 
desk, now flattered back with Mrs. Hunter's class register, to 
which had been added at the bottom of the list, the name of 
'* Sylvia Grove." He handed the register to the lady, and placed 
in the hands of Maud a New Testament and a hymn book, and 
bowed and gyrated off in some other direction. 

Mrs. Hunter took the Testament and hymn book from the 
hands of Maud, and saying, 

•* You are too late to learn any lessons this morning, love; it 
is half -past ten o'clock, and they are about to dismiss the school, 
80 I can only set you lessons to be learned for the next Sab- 
. bath." She marked the second chapter of Matthew, and gave it to 
the little girl, asking, " Do you thmk you can commit sdl this to 
memory by next Sabbath, love P " 

*' Oh, yes, ma'am, I will learn it well by heart for next 
Sunday." 

They said no more then, for at that moment the young minister 
appeared in front of the rails, before the organ, to close the 
exercises of the school. In an instant all were silent. A short 
exhortation, a prayer, a hymn, and the benediction followed, and 
then the children were dismissed. The pupils, who had neither 
parents nor guardians with pews below stairs, remained in the 
gallery, under the charge of the superintendent. 

Mrs. Hunter arose to go. 

**Have you a seat down stairs, love P" she inquired of Maud, 
who had lingered behind all her classmates. 

*' Yes, ma'am. Falconer will take me to it." 

" Why do you stop then, little one ?" f 

" I wanted to stay as long as you did, ma'am.*' 

"Well, I am going now, love, so good-bye," said Mrs. Hunter, 
pressing the little soft hand ; but Maud's face was raised to hers 
with a look of such wistful, trusting love and veneration, that the 
lady suddenly stooped down and kissed her — once — twice — again 
— she could not help it ! She pressed the child to her bosom, and 
then with slow self- recollection, released her, saying — " Good-bye, 
love. You are a sweet, sweet child. I kiaow you are a good 
child. Good-bye, love," and dismissed her. 

It was well til at the, lady and the ohUd had been alonie — ^it was 
fveJJ that all the little gossamer girls were gone to their mammas — 
^ad that there were none to see and wondfex %.\» ^iiik €<3(BdB«a8, and 
^^^^^ ^^e^> teacher of " showing favowr.'' 

Maud left the pew with her Yiands \aiCom<i\ox3^l ^^^'ii^^^'st 
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jbier bo0ODi, as if to ke^ safe some sweet, saered hapjwiefls 
deposited there. 

Falconer was waiting for her at the foot of the stairs. -' 

" They have put me in the first Bible class — in Mr. LorePs own 
«lasB/* he said, and asked — 

" Don't yon think, Svlvia, that onr minister is a very hard 
W(nrking man P — ^to preach twice 6imda;jr, and teach a Bible class 
beades P What are you thinking of, little chicken P Why don't 
you answer me P" 

" What did you say, Falconer P " 

" Don't you think Mr. Level a very devoted, hard working 
minister, to attend to the church and the Sunday-school both P ** 

"I don't know whether that is hard work or not, but I 
know he ifl a good man, and I like him,** said Maud, in a low 
voice. 

This conversation brought them into the church, and as Ellen 
was not with them, they found an humble seat at the low end of 
the buildiBg. Maud was in a blessed reverie — ^the lady's kisses 
«nd embraces had made her so hM^v — ^it seemed to her as if her 
dreams were coming true — as if^ the angel of her visions was 
embodied before her. On their walk home she ssdd nothing about 
it to Falconer — when they reached the cottage she said nothing 
of it to Ellen — she never meant to name it to a living soul. An 
instinctive silence closed her lips. She could not have explained 
why, but, in truth, it seemed a joy to be treasured — not talked 
about. And all that week all her thoughts were occupied in looking 
forward to and preparing for tiie next Sunday. 

In iiie course of the week Daniel Hunter paid EHen a visit, 
to make known to her the important discovery communicated to 
himsdf by the bishop. Never in the course of his life, perhaps, 
had a more painful duty devolved upon the great politician. But 
Daniel Hunter discharged it most worthily. The revelation did 
not surprise Ellen the least — ^it agitated her dreadftilly, as all 
allusion to that darkest tragedy ever did. When Mr. Hunter had 
imparted all thai he knew of that most deplorable matter, Ellen 
replied, 

"We always knew Willie's innocenee, s&, and we always 
hoped it would be found out. He was a martyr, sir — ^his death 
was a ghastly legal murder. Sir, I have heard it taught that a 
eonsciousBiefls of mnooence would bear one up through persecution 
and death. I know not how iiiat can be, for it was his con- 
sciousness of kmocenoe that made his death so very bitter to him 
— it was our faith in his innocence that made his death so very 
bitter to us— fcr with him i&d us the galling sense of injustice 
was added to aU the other suffering. I know no«t how much 
guilt may add to Borrow, for I am not in the confidence of ^lilt^ 
breaste^f 
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to the creek's rocky edge, wstched the bright speokled fish dive 
and glance through me waters, until she was tired of that 
amuscmont, and then she ran akmg dawn the rocky ledge, bound- 
ing, dancing, now slipping almost into the wat«, and then 
recovering herself and skip^g onward — sporting with danger 
as with a wild playmate — uMbil at last she reached the foot 
of the narrow bridle-path leading to Howlet Hall. Here she 
stopped her skipping, and became for a moment grave and 
thoughtful. She recognised the path — knew where it led. She 
was seized with a disposition to walk it — ^not quite to Howlet 
Hall — ^not six miles from home— she Sad not intend that — but a 
strange attraction drew her on to follow — she ^d not knew how 
far — and she followed it. It led bor by a winding path, up 
through the stunted cedars to the bleak mountain top ; and then 
by a winding path down throu^ tiie dwarfed pines to the wooded 
valley below, to the broad, beautiful TaDey, where the great 
forest waved like the heaving sea, on the far distant, opposite 
side of which rose, like a rooky coast, the mountains that en- 
closed Howlet Hall. And drawn on and on, into this forest the 
lonely child entered, and the trees shut in the path behind her ; 
and still she wandered on, now sauntering leisurely, and stopping 
to gather some sweet wild wood flower, or to watch the flight of 
t^ome hare or bird startled from its nest, amd ihen bounding and 
skipping and dancing along, and never meaning to go far, and 
always intending to turn about aand get back time enough to 
prevent Ellen from being uneasy. But what is time or distance 
to a child running on akme tYmmgh the forest, enjoying herself 
with other young life on a fine spring day, and no one to remind 
her of their existence P Maud rambled on — stopping to swing 
upon a hanging grape-VBie — ^now to look at some- curious, strange 
insect upon the trunk of a tree— now to watch the slow sailing 
wing of an eagle in the air, until, before rIig knew it, she came 
out of the forest, and found herself in the thinly scattered and 
ptuutod evergreens that clothed the north side of the mountain 
that circled around Howlet Hollow. Here, against this bleak, 
north mountain side, lay half thawed the last snow of winter ; 
a dreadful road, all snow and water and mud, deeply guttered by 
cart wheels, ran along the base of this mountain, but on the 
other side of this road, and close under the mountain, grew a 
thicket of cedars. A narrow, slippery foot-way, made of frag- 
ments of rock, led across this steep, swampy road. Little Maud 
paused when she found herself at the edge of this quagmire. 
She had such an invincible antipathy to mud. But she wished, 
now that she had got so near it, to dimb to the top of that 
mountain, and look down into the Hollow ; and she felt hersdf an 
agile little creature, who could spring lightly over that narrow 
foot-way of rock without slipping into tJbe deep nmd. And so 
J^aud began to oroBB carefully, keeprngVct erj^^^d-wgonher 
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path — ^fixed so pertinaciously upon the stones where she was 
placing her feet, that she did not even perceive the approach of 
another foot-passenger from the thicket of cedars on the other side 
— or know that any one was meeting her, until the shadow fell 
across her feet Then she looked up. And there before her, on 
the narrow foot-path, stood a very yoimg lady, of very imperious 
look and manner, who drew her slight figure up to its stateliest 
inches, and stood still, as expecting our child to give way. It 
was totally impossible to pass each other — ^it was ahnost equally 
so to turn back on that narrow, unsteady, slippery footing, with- 
out falling plump into the mud. One or the other of them would 
have to make the best of it, and step Soberlv off the stones into 
the deep mire, which would be better certainly than to fall down 
by attempting to push on or to turn back. Little Maud, with 
an instinctive sense of justice, looked down at her own and her 
opponent's feet, to see who was best provided for such a muddy 
venture. The young lady wore nice patent morocco gaiters, well 
covered and defended by gum elastic over-shoes. Maud's little 
boots were old and leaky ; she raised her dove-like eyes appeal- 
ingly from them to the face of the young lady, to meet there an 
insolent, questioning look, as who should say, 

'* How dare you keep me waiting P" And then raising her 
head arrogantly, she said, with an evident impression that such 
an announcement ought to turn our child at once into the mud, 

** I am Miss Hunter." 

*' Mrs. Hunter's little girl P" exclaimed Maud, raising her eyes, 
full of deep reverence for the name. 

Miss Honoria deigned no reply, save a haughty bend of the 
head. And Maud stepped d^wn into the mud, and let her go 
past. 

But another pair of eyes had seen this play of insolence and 
love, and they were fixed tenderly, lingeringly upon our little 
girl as she climbed back upon the footway. And as Maud 
regained her footing, she Ufted up her eyes and saw upon the other 
side of the road the beautiful form of Mrs. Daniel Hunter, hold- 
ing her hands out towards her. Maud hastened, springing from 
stone to stone towards the lady, with the strange, deep impres- 
sion, that she had found what she had set out that morning to 
meet. 

" Carefully, my child, carefuUy," said Mrs. Hunter, as the 
little girl cleared with two bounds the last intervening distance 
between them, and stood before her. " Why did you go into the 
mire, my love?" 

*' It was to let your little girl pass, lady." 

" I wish you were my little girl, sweet child. But how came 
you so far from home, love P " , /» -i. 

" I set off for a walk by myself, and didn't know how far it 
was tm I got here, ladj" 
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" Why, my child, you surely never started to come to the Hall 
alone P " 

*' No, ma*am, I started only for a walk, and it was so pleasant, 
and I kept on.'* 

** Did you mean to keep on imtil you got to the Hall, love P " 

" No, ma'am — at least I don't know. I believe not, ma*am. 
I wanted just to go up on the mountain and look down." 

" I don't think you quite knew where you were going, love. 
Does Mrs. O'Leary consent for you to take such long lonely 
walks P*» 

" No, lady, and I must hurry back." 

" What ! having walked five miles, to walk back again — making 
ten — it would tire you nearly to death, my child. Come, we are 
taking a pleasant ride this niae morning. Won't you go with us P 
We are going first to the Summit, and then round to Silver Creek 
to see Mrs. O'Leary, and we can take you home sooner than you 
could walk thither. Will you go P " 

" Do you mean I am to ride vnth you, lady, and you will take 
me home P " asked Maud, with sparkling eyes. 

" Yes, love, I should like to do so.'* 

At this moment the carriage came plunging along dovm the 
heavy road. 

" Be careful, Jerry ; you are throwing the mud very near us. 
Go on as well as you can, and take Miss Honoria in again, and 
wait for us," said the lady, as the carriage passed. 

The driver touched his hat and drove on. 

They crossed the narrow footway cautiously, Mrs. Hunter 
keeping a slight hold on Maud's dress, to catch her if she should 
slip, and so they reached the other side, where the carriage was 
waiting for them. Miss Honoria was already seated in it, and 
th6 door was opened, and the steps were let down, to admit Mrs. 
Hunter. 

" Get in, love," said the lady. 

Maud paused, looked at her very muddy and wet shoes and 
stockings, and then at the crimson carpeted steps of the carriage. 

"Well, love, why don't you get in — shall I help youP " asked 
Mrs. Hunter. 

♦* Oh, ma'am, you didn't see my feet — ^look at my feet — ^they 
ore too muddy to go on your nice red steps." 

** I should thimk so," said Miss Honoria, vnthin. 

But Mrs. Hunter took the little girl's hand, and helped her into 
the carriage. Miss Honoria drew herself fastidiously into a 
comer, gathering her rich dress around her, with a sneering 
lip, and a mental sarcasm upon the "comical " protege mamma 
had picked up. 

**Don*t disturb yourself, Honoria— you will not be crowded— 
tte child abaJl sit by mo." 

Oentdeas was this rebuke, ^\cn.m ^o'^. \ftr£i^"&,^<JiTvaxY^\<^'^ 
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and her manner changed ; for if Honoria loved and feared anybody 
on earth, — if any one on earth could hold her in check, it was 
Mrs. Hunter. 

And little Maud kept her offending boots, as much as possible, 
to herself, imtil Mrs. Hunter kindly laid her hand on the child's 
head and said, 

** Never mind, love — ^your little shoes will hurt nothing — ^mud 
will dry, and rub off, you know ; and besides, when we get to the 
Summit, we will find a new, clean pair." 

They had a very pleasant ride. The carriage windows were 
open to admit the fresh air, and the delightful spring landscape ; 
and in about an hour they reached the Summit. Mrs. Hunter 
ordered the carriage first to a humble shop, kept by an old maiden 
lady, named Miss Polly Perry. 

Miss Honoria shrugged her shoulders, wondering silently what 
mamma could be thinkmg of, to go into a shop where there was 
not a thing fit to be seen for sale. 

But Mrs. Hunter went in, nevertheless, and was received in a 
flutter of delight by the old lady. 

" Miss Polly, will you be so kind as to let us go into youp 
sitting-room to try on shoes ? and will you please hand me down 
some of your best shoes and yarn stockings, — of the size to fit 
this little girl ? She has got her feet very wet, and must change 
these she has on.'* 

Miss Polly Perry eagerly consented, and conducted them into 
the little back room, vvhere they sat down by a small fire, Mrs. 
Hunter in a chau% Maud on a small stool by her. 

The lady drew off her delicate gloves, and, with her own 
slender, white fingers, began to untie and remove the child's wet 
shoes and stockings, and at last the child's little naked foot came 
out of its coarse covering, as clean and pure as the kernel from its 
rough shell — such a penectly beautiful little foot, as it lay in the 
palm of the lady's hand — such a soft, white, delicate, dainty little 
foot ! The lady clasped her hand upon it, and at its touch — was . 
it only its yielding softness, or was it the irresistible, longing 
attraction of the same flesh and blood, that sent a strong thriU 
through all her frame, that woke the wish to gather that child, 
to clasp, to press her form close, close to her bosom — to smother 
lier with kisses and caresses, to weep freely over her P — ^yes, to 
weep, for Augusta's heart was at the flood — she knew not why 
— she cou!d not understand her emotions — she called them 
weaknesses, and suppressed 1ihem. And happily the entrance of 
the old shop-woman witii the shoes, assisted her in recovering 
herself, so that she only pressed tiie pretty little foot and let it 
go. 

When the new shoes were fitted on, the lady and child re- 
entered the carriage, and they drove on t^Yrocda Sibf<Kt Cl^^^^ife.^ 
where they arrived late in the a£ temooiv* TSSisa^^ ^Nxc^-ix^^^^'^sSi. 
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pleased to see them, especially with her little truant in their 
oompany. The object of Mrs. Hunter in making this visit was to 
influence Ellen in favour of allowing her son to be educated by 
Mr. Hunter. They had a long private interview, in the course of 
'wfaich Mrs. Hunter said, 

" You know, my dear Ellen, that if any one had wantonly 
mmred you, there is nothing left you to do but to forgive — and, 
Euen, Mr. Hunter never wantonly wronged one of Gk)d's creatures, 
from the smallest to the greatest. And now he earnestly desires 
to repair, as far as he can, the injustice you have suffered at the 
hands of the law — he knows, and we all know, that the utmost 
he could do would be but as nothing to the wrong you have 
suffered ; if he could give you his own life, it would not bring 
back the departed, or compensate you for his loss, but he 
earnestly desires to do what he can." 

" I mank you, Mrs. Hunter. I certainly do thank yow. But I 
cannot yet decide. I must write to Father Goodrich first." 

The lady smiled gravely. 

" I believe, Ellen, that almost every woman, even if she has 
no father, husband, or brother, has some * guide, philosopher, 
and friend,' in the shape of clergyman, neighbour, or physician, 
who is her oracle, and without whose advice she will not stir a 
step in any matter of importance. At least, I have always found 
it so. We are a dependent race, Ellen. And your oracle is 
Father Goodrich — well, you could not have a better. I have no 
doubt as to what his decision will be." The lady rose to go. 

•* You will not leave us to-night ?" said Ellen. 

** I must. And, since the road has been opened through the 
Summit, I feel no hesitation in travelling by night — it is shorter, 
and much better." 

They then left the bed-room, where this interview had taken 
place, and passed into the parlour, where Miss Honoria sat 
waiting in sullen dignity, and Maud stood arranging a little 
bouquet. 

^ "And now I have a favour to ask of you, Mrs. O'Leary," 
said the ladv, lifting her beautiful eyes with a look almost of 
entreaty to the face of Ellen, and takmg the hand of the child. 
" Will you let this dear Httle girl come to spend a week with 
meP" 

" Certainly ; I thank you very much for the interest you take 
in her, Mrs. Hunter." 

So Maud resumed her hood, and went away with Mrs. Hunter 
to spend a week. 
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CHAPTEfi XXVn. 

THE CABINET PICTURE. 

*' I AM pleased tSiab you have brought this sweet little girl 
home with you, Augusta," said Daniel Hunter, as he received 
his wife, adopted daugluber, and, lastl^jr, little Maud — taking the 
latter tenderly by &e hAd, and leading her into the sitting- 
room. He drew her between hie knees, and untied her hood, and 
laid it off, while Mrs. Hunter and Miss Honoria went up stairs 
to take off their bonnets. The tea-table was prepared in the 
room, and Mr. and Mrs. Loyel were present, and spoke kindly to 
the little visitor. 

*' A companion for Hoaoria, I suppose?" said Mrs. Lovel, 
while Mr. Level beni his serious blue eyes earnestly upon the 
child. 

"Yes, I suppose so. I hope so," replied Mr. Hunter. " Mrs. 
Hunter has brought you to spend Bome time with us, my dear — 
has she not?" 

" The lady brought me to stay a week, sir," replied the diild, 
who, instinctively meeting all his tenderness, nestled closely in the 
embrace of her unknown, father. 

The entrance of MrSv Hunter and Miss Honoria gave a new 
impetus to the conversation. Mrs. Hunter partially explained the 
motive of her bringing the little girl over to the Hall. And Miss 
Honoria rang for tea, which was soon brought in. 

The next morning Daniel Hunter rode over to the north side 
of the mountain, to see a quarry, from which his labourers were 
digging stone, to btdld the new school-house. 

Mrs. Level and Miss Honoria, attended by Mr. Level, drove 
up to the Summit, to make some purchases and to bring tho 
letters from the post-office. Mrs. Hunter commissioned them 
also to buy some ginghams, Swiss muslin, lace, ribbon, and a 
little Leghorn hat, but she did not say for whom these things were 
intended. 

When all had departed the lady and the child were left alone 
in the sitting-room. Maud was seated on a little cushion, examining 
a book of prints that had been put in her hands. Mrs. Hunter 
sat in her large lounging-chair, contemplating the little girl in 
silence. Presently the lady left her chair, and went and sat 
down upon a low ottomae, and called the child to her side, and 
tenderly encircled her with one arm, and softly smoothed back 
the burnished auburn curls from her fair brow, and earnestly 
gazed deeply down into her beautiful countenance. The child's 
ejea were raised in unehrmkiiig, "gesi^c^i \xvx&^ \Ki V'Bt^. ^>ss:^ 
a«© 2a%ht have takea theia ior moSaftx asA <3cSA. '^^'st's^ j 
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their complexions were, there was the same queenly turn of head 
and neck ; the same graceful, gracious, noble air and expression. 
For a moment only the lady gazed thus, and then she bowed her 
regal head until all the long black ringlets swept round the child's 
bright hair, and pressed an earnest, lingering kiss upon her brow. 
Then lifting her head again, she began, in low, soft tones, to ask 
her about her parents — whether she remembered them — whether 
she loved them. And Maud, leaning tjustingly against her un- 
known mother's bosom, told her all sm had heard of what she 
supposed to be her real story, and how her mother and her father 
were emigrants on their way to this country, when a contagious 
fever broke out in the ship, and how they died of it, just as they 

were coming into S ; and how, as the city authorities would 

not let them land dead bodies who had died of the fever, her 
father and mother had been buried in the S . 

The lady's eyes were streaming with tears. 

** Why do you weep, dear lady P Not for them — they have been 
in heaven this many a year." 

" My child ! my child! I, too, have lost a treasure in the sea ! 
a treasure, Sylvia, that will lie there till the day when the Lord 
shall command the sea to deliver up its dead ! '* 

" Was it your father and mother, dear lady P " 

'• No, Sylvia — ^yes ! my dear father was lost in a storm on the 
Chesapeake Bay. I was with him, and was saved by Mr. Hunter. 
I mourned for my father many years, but I got over it at last. 
That was not what I meant ! The sea has been very fatal to me ! 
Oh ! my baby ! my sweet, my beautiful, my loving Maud ! " ex- 
claimed Augusta, dropping her head upon the child's shoulder, 
•nd sobbing as she had not sobbed for ten years. 

The little girl wound her arms around her neck, laid her cheek 
to hers, kissed off her tears as fast as they fell, caressed her 
tenderly, familiarly, yet so strangely. 

*' Such a beautiful child she was, Sylvia! Such a sweet, 
/leavenly child ! Such an angel ! And she was dro^Tied ! she 
was drowned ! suffocated in the cruel waves, with none to save 
her — ^while /, J, who ought to have been watching her — I was 
idling on the deck! My child! My beautiful, sweet, loving 
child ! " 

All the wounds of her heart seemed torn open and bleeding 
afresh — her grief seemed positively as keen as upon the first day 
of her bereavement. 

And the little girl sought to comfort her. 

She tried to comfort her — earnestly, because her sympathy was 

80 sincere — silently, because she knew not what to say — clasping 

snd kjsswg her neck — ^pressing her face to her cheek — kissing 

^^^jr the Bowing tears, and, finally, droppm^ Yi^x \\ead upon her 

oosom, and weeping, because she coxAA ivo\. i^T«^evv\» V^^ ^^orwv 

w^eepmg. Atlaat the lady*8 passionate ^t oi ^oxtoN^ ^^vstiWt^^, 
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and she raised her head, and wiping away the last traces of her 
tears, kissed the child. 

The child stole her arm round the lady's neck and pressed it. 
The lady stooped and caressed her, and resumed. 

'* My darling little friend, I have never, never been reconciled 
to her loss — never ! The thought of her — the desire of her, is a 
mighty — mighty — everlasting — unsatisfied hunger of the heart — 
a (breadful cravmg that will never be quieted till I meet her — and 
Grod forgive me ! often — ^veiy often — the sweet, dearest, best, most 
comforting thought of heaven has been, that I should meet my 
angel there ! You look at me with sad, wondering eyes, love ! Do 
not wonder — she was all that I had — all that I ever had — my one 
lone child." 

*• But Miss Honoria P" said Sylvia, gently. 

"Honoria is not my child, love. I never had a child but 
Maud, and never wanted any but her. I had been married five 
years, and thought the Lord never would give me a child, when, 
at last, he sent me one sweet angel from heaven — my only one — 
perhaps that was the reason that I loved her unto death — perhaps 
if he had sent me more I should not have loved this one so much, 
or grieved for her so long, and yet, perhaps, just the very same ! 
But I made an idol of my angel, and I lost her. 1 lost her I I 
lost her ! And ever since that £ have felt like a stranger and a 
pilgrim in the wilderness of the world — looking — always looking 
for what I cannot find. Perhaps if my dearest one had died in 
her bed, and had been buried, and I knew where her grave was, 
it might not be so with me. I should not feel this dreadful unrest 
— this strange, insane wish to peer into the face of every strange 
child I see, who looks as I think she might have looked — perhaps 
I should cease this involuntary, habitual, wild, weary looking for 
the lost. And I dream of her so often, Sylvia ! She is always 
being restored to me, and what is strange, I am never surprised — 
it always seems so natural. And she is never surprised — sho 
always seems to have remembered and to know me." 

Mrs. Hunter paused. And Maud reflected that she, too, always 
dreamed of her lost mother, whom it was not possible she could , 
remember — but she did not speak of this to the lady, apropos as it 
was — a deep, respectful sympathy held her silent in regard to 
herself. The lady resumed. 

" My little love, I have shown you the very weakness of my 
heart, as I would not show it to any other ; and while I hold you 
in my arms, and press you to my bosom, a peace and rest and con- 
tentment come to me as perfect as it is incomprehensible ; but 
I am afraid that while you comfort me I sadden you ; that must 
not be ! Come, love, go with me, and I will show you my dear 
child's portrait and all her little things." 

And Mrs. Hunter arose and tookt\i^ (i\fll^^\jL«xA,"«5A\^\^st 
up staira—Brst into a latge, \iandBOTa.^Vj ^xmsi^^\ ^i'^^-^^^«^^ 
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where she said, in pflSfflug-— "This is mv chamber, Sylvia" — ^and 
thence into a small, well-lighted, beautimlly arranged room, ftrr- 
nished with a child's property ; there was a rosewood crib, hung 
with lace curtains lined with rose-coloured silk ; there was a little 
chair and a little fairy carriage ; and on one side of the room hung, 
row above row, beautiful little garments — cloaks, robes, and gowns ; 
on a stand, in a comer, lay a little cloak and hood, as if just laid 
€ff, and against the centre of the wall fronting the entrance, stood 
a 1»ble covered with a child's toys ; o&d above this table hung the 
portrait, encircled with a wreath of fresh white rose-buds. 

" Come in, love. No one enters this room but myself; they 
cannot bear to do it, they say. Here are all little Maud's things. 
That is her portrait. They cannot bear to look at it, or even at 
anything that belonged to her, because they loved her so much, 
and grieve for her so much. People must be very different — for 
I loved her more than any one else -did — I mourn her more than 
any one else does. I have never ceased to love and grieve for her. 
Yet it is here, among memorials of her, that I come for comfort — 
that I come* to pray. Look at her, little girl ! Is she not lovely ?" 
said Mrs. Hunter, leading Maud up in front of the table, and 
directing her gaze to the portrait above it. 

It was a charming picture, a picture of the mother and the 
child. But the mother was purposely thrown into the background, 
and into shadow by her dark ringlets, dark complexion, and dark 
drapery, aad her attitude in holding the child. She held the chDd 
up under the arms, facing you, and the little creature seemed spring- 
ing, bounding from its mother's lap into your arms. It was a 
strangely life-like portrait of little Maud, finished a few days pre- 
vious to her loss. She was half-dressed only, in a pure white 
cymar, the golden hair turning in bright spiral ringlets about the 
air forehead, temples, and neck ; the attitude and expression full 
of vitality, the colour heightened, the rosy, dewy lips apart, the 
eyes and arms and feet springy, dancing ! The illusion was ab- 
solutely startling — ^the rosy, laughing, bounding, living babe seemed 
about to spring into your arms. Maud gazed at her own imknown 
portrait with the strangest sensations ; and as she looked into the 
bright depths of the pictured eyes, until they seemed to be living, 
conscious eyes, returning her gaze and laughing at her, a smile 
stole over her features. 

"Why do you smile, Sylvia?" 

" I don't know, lady ; only it makes me feel so strangely to 
look into her eyes, and to feel her looking back ; her eyes look as 
if they knew some secret that I don't, and were laughing at me 
about it — and it seems to me as if I had seen her before, some- 
where — ^ia a dream — I don't know where — and somehow it does 
Jaotseem to me as if she — '* 
J* Why do you stop, my dear ?" 
*^-l wus Ttuming on so foolisbly , laAj :' 
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" What were you going to say, love P" 

'* I was ^oing to say — ^but it was so foolish — ^I was going to say 
I did not think she eould have been drowned!" 

The lady trembled aJl over — she took the child's hand and led 
her to a chair, and sat down and enoireLsd her with one arm, asd 
dropped her forehead on her head, and remained so several 
minutes ; at last, without raising her ksad, she asked,^ in a low 
voice, 

"What made you think so, ehlMP" 

" I do not know whether it was the picture or not, lady-^but 
88 I looked Ski it I did think your littU child must be still alive !" 



OHAPTEB XXVIII. 

TffB StJMMOirS. 

Thb morning after Maud's return home, upon entering the 
sitting-room, Mrs. Hunter found Miss Spooner, a neighbour, Wait- 
ing to receive her. Miss Spooner was a maiden IsSy thirty-five 
years old, who farmed her own land, managed her own negroes, 
brought up her niece Bessie, and intend^ to marry Mr. Bill 
Ipsy, as soon as she could break him of his bad habit of twitching 
his eyebrows. Miss Spooner had come in full of news and gossip 
and questions — among the rest, 

'' Was it true that Mr. Hunter was appointed ambassador te 
France P " 

" Certainly not," replied Mrs. Hunter ; ** Heaven forbid ik/Jb 
he should be taken so soon £rom his rest, and thrown again into 
the battle of political life." 

Well, she was very glad, she was sure. Only she had heard 
it confidently asserted by Mr. Bill Ipsy, and it was currently 
reported in the village. 

Mrs. Hunter repeated her assertion that there could be no 
truth in the rumour, since they had had no advice of even such an 
intention on the part of the administration. 

Miss Spooner expressed herself delighted to receive such a 
satisfactory assurance from what she called ''head-quarters." 

But even while speaking confid^tly, Mrs. HcucKter grew pale 
with sudden apprehension. Daniel Hunter had certainly received 
no appointment — ^nor even intimation of a fuinure appointment to 
any public post or duty whatever — she was sure of that. 

. But — ^that impendmg ** French question," in which he had 
taken such a profound interest, which he had examined so closely, 
studied so deeply — -mih which he was taiown to be so thoroughly 
well acquainted ! Was it possible the administration was thinking 
of sending him to Prance, chargiad ^UJb. wnsi& \sft^'^^K5SBL^. isiskX 
i* was possible— it was pxo\)iU)\fe— Vt, n*^\w^ \ft,^\Ji^\ '^Sm 
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was deeply disturbed — she knew, she felt, by the sure instinct of 
affection, that unless he could have some rest, some cessation from 
political care and toil, his life would not be long. She saw it in 
the changing hair, in the failing muscle, in the slight stoop, in the 
slower step, and in the lower voice ; iron frame as he had, he was 
one of those who "grow old in youth, and die ere middle age." 
She felt this — she felt that his only hope was in a long interval of 
rest. Her own, her soul's treasure, her life's greatest good — she 
could have thrown her arms around him and held him there in 
his retreat. 

She was grave and thoughtful during the whole visit of Miss 
Spooner. Scarcely could she maintain the fiEur and stately cour- 
tesy for which Mrs. Hunter was distinguished. And when her 
visitor arose and took leave and departed, she felt relieved. 

Evening came, and with it the messenger from the post-oflBce. 
Mrs. Hunter herself received the mail-bag, and eagerly opened it. 
There were newspapers and letters from friends and relatives — 
and — yes — there at the bottom, was a letter in a broad envelope, 
bearing the Washington post-mark, and an official stamp — for 
Daniel Hunter — undoubtedly this was the official notice of his 
appointment. She looked at it, and turned it over with a sigh. 
She wished for the privilege of throwing it into the fire — she 
almost felt the temptation to do so — but it might not be, and she 
laid it down with the other letters for Daniel Hunter, in a little 
pile on the centre-table, by his easy chair, and proceeded to the 
distribution of the rest of the family mail, putting Honoria's 
letters into her little elegant work-basket, and sending Mr. and 
Mrs. Level's up to Lucy's room. There were none for herself — 
and for once she did not care — she was too interested in that 
office envelope, that bore the stamp — ** Executive Chamber," on 
the corner. She took up one of the Washington papers — the then 
orgam of the administration, and one of the first paragraphs that 
met her eyes confirmed her belief. 

** We understand that the Honourable Daniel Hunter has been 
appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. Germain— charged with 
the settlement — " &c. &c. &c. 

She read the paragraph through, and la^ng down the paper, 
walked out upon the piazza to commune with her own thoughts, 
to enjoy the night's beauty, and to listen for her husband's coming. 
It was a lovely starlight night — so still — so calm, peaceful, holy. 
Cradled in encircling mountains, their home lay reposing m 
beauty. Their home I would it had been I they must leave it so 
soon ; it was their home only in name. Back to the bustling, 
struggling, battling world must they go ; back to the elbowing, 
pushing competition ; back to the **crowded city's horrible street." 
Ai last, amid the Jow, musical ripple of water, and shiver of 
J^yes, and chirp of insects, she heard t\ift ^\%\i«cv\> locJd^ ^^ ^ 
^ojve, tbg^i came nearer and uearex, \ni\.\i\i'e) Xiwrna^a^ W ^xs^ 
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gallop up to the house, and Daniel Hunter alighted from the 
saddle, threw the reins to a groom in attendance, and camo up the 
steps. 

Augusta received him at the entrance, and they proceeded 
together to the study, whither she had directed the anemoon's 
mail-bag to be brought. 

Having placed a seat for his wife, Daniel Hunter threw him- 
self upon a chair, and commenced turning over the letters. His 
eye lighted upon the official communication — ^his eye lighted I all 
the other letters, and papers, with their seals unbroken, were 
thrown aside, and this was seized — was torn open — was scanned 
in a moment. 

" I knew it !" 1^ said, ** I knew it I I knew it must come to 
this at last ! I knew this would be the final resort ! and if they 
had done this before, I know not how much time, labour, anxiety, 
and expense to the administration would have been saved." 

" What is it P" 

" They are going to send me to Paris— clothed with full powers 
to negotiate the settlement of this question." 

" Oh ! And will you go ? " 

•• Will I gof'^ Daniel Hunter held the document aside, and 
fixed his large, strong eyes upon her face, as if he doubted his own 
hearing or her senses. 

"But— just as we were getting so comfortably settled P" 

" True, Augusta, true : but I must go — there is not a man in 
the country who can terminate this matter but myself." 

He paused and took her hand and held it in silent thought a 
little while, and then, half communing with himself, half witii 
her, he said, 

" My poor Augusta, it is rather hard on you ; I feel it. But it 
is the curse of those who give then* whole heart and soul to 
politics, never to be able to recall the gift, and you must not sup- 
pose that in the months I have passed at home, I have been free 
from political cares. But let us not dwell on this, dear Augusta 
— we must talk of our voyage." 

** When do we go P" 

'* Immediately ; as soon as we can make a hurried packing 
and be off." 

And then, with his usual promptitude of decision and action, 
Daniel Hunter rapidly sketched out his plan of arrangement. 

" Mr. Ipsy," he said, " must be left m charge of the works at 
tlie quarry and at the Summit — he must also be accountant, 
treasm*er, and paymaster during our absence. Mr. Level and 
Lucy must live here, and keep the house warm against we come 
back. And there is one thing that I must do, and do at once," he 
oxclaimed, suddenly, drawing writing materials before him, " I 
must write over to Mrs. 0*Leary, and g<at her dftciswra. d;:^<va*» 
placing that boy to Bohool; i£ ftlaft ^iw^^Tsfe^^^^^^asi^^s^s^ss^^ 
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vath UB, and pnt bim at college as we go to Boston ; for we shall 
waai &om that port." 

Ho rapidly wrote, folded, and scaled a note, and rang for a 
ffigrvasit to take it. 

*' Bere, Jothxi, take this noite to Mrs. O'Learj, by sunrise 
to-morrow morning. I must have the answer on my plate at 
brjeakfast,'* he said to the man that entered. 

The messeneer bowed and retired. 

** And now, love, let's return to the parlour to Lucy and Level, 
who, if I mistake not, are beginning to yawn in each other's faces 
before this.'* 



OHAPTBB XXIX. 

THE SHADOW. 

On the same evening, Ellen, in her little parlour, sat and wept. 
An open letter was in her hand ; it was from Father Goodrich, in 
answer to hers asking his counsel as to whether she should accept 
Daniel Hunter's proposal to put her son to school. 

Father Goodnoh directed hear to accept the offer in the same 
spirit of kindness in whidli it was given. ** Would you," he 
wrote, '* prevent a man from making reparation for his sin — ^were 
it even a sin P how much less should you hinder him from repairing 
what was his own, as well as your calamity P " And farther down 
the letter, he wrote—" Bnfc why do you keep the secret of his 
father's fate concealed from Falconer P He is now fifteen years 
old; tdl him how his father died, and why; teU him at once; 
if 2/oM do not, some one else will, in a less tender and truthful 
versico." 

That was the reason why Ellen wept, that she must turn back 
fbar Falconer this dark page in theur life's history. 

Maud, fuU of happy reveries, had ^one to bed. The coloured 
people were nodding over their evening work in the kitchen. 
Falconer, who had gone to the Summit that afternoon, had not 
yet returned. Ellen was waiting for him — resolved to take that 
opportunity of quietness and solitude to tell him of the mournful 
past. It was early yet, not eight o'clock, and she heard the quick 
tramp of the boy's feet as he come running and bounding up the 
rocky ascent to the cottage — he threw the door open, and entered 
with a face radiant with youth and health and joy. 

" It was so pleasant, mother, to see the light of the little cot- 
tage window streaming across the water as I came along. Did 
you expect me sooner, mother P I should have been here half an 
hour ago, only I met Mr. Hunter at the Summit, and he engaged 
me in a talk^ all about my wanting to be a sculptor, you fiiow ! 
.dnif, mother, he did not talk as you and Asmt Abishag do about 
j^/ he hadn't eaU U foolishness, but he t^J&fed -w\b^\s \ tva ^"sw^^l \\» 
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was a passion and a talent given me by the Creator for good pur- 
poses, that I mnst be fiuldifnl to it — and — and he gaye me these/* 
said the boy, throwing a packet of books an the table. " Why 
don't you ask me what tioey vre, mother 9 Wha;t makes yon so 
unsympathising P * ' 

*' I am not misympathising. I am glad to «ee you so happy. 
What is it, then P " 

" ' Cunningham's Lives of the Painters and Soo^itors,' mother. 
And Mr. Hunter told me to pay close attentdon to the early strug- 
gles and perseverance of all successful artists." Amd Falconer 
put away his hat and gloves, and sat down and began to untie 
his books. 

"Put them away nov. I have something to say to ycm, my 
dear Falconer." The seriousness of her tone strock ham; he 
looked iq), and for the first time noticed the deeqp monmfnlness of 
her countenance .- it impressed him so painfnily, that he jumped 
up and put away his books, and was at her side in a moment, full 
of affectionate attention. 

" My dear, dearest mother ! You are in tronble, and I have 
been rattling on so. What is it P Is it tiie grocery bill P" 

" No, Falconer." 

" What then— the taxes P" 

" No, no — ^it is nothing like that — " then, after a pause — 
** Falconer, did you never wonder abxnit and want to hear the 
history of your father P" 

In a moment the boy^s face was as grave, as solenm as her 
own. 

*' Say, Falconer, do you never think abont him P" 

*' Motiber! as far back as I can recdkleot, I recollect missing 
him — and being ill — and losing yon for a iAsoe—^amd having you 
back again, but all that is like a very long past, con^sed dream. 
And much more distinctly than that do I Teiiiember Aunt Abi- 
shag telling me I must never ask about my father, and never so 
much as name him before any body, much less before you. She 
has continued to tell me so all my life, but she never would ttU 
me why. Now, dearest mother, open your heart to me — ^tell me 
aU about it. Is he living P Did he go away and leave you ? 
Open your heart to me, dear mother. I will be so prudent. Say, 
did he deceive and leave you P" 

" No — no, boy, you blaspheme ! He was a saint, an angel ! 
was your father — ^the greatest blessing and glory of my Sfe; 
but he was sacrificed.^ FcHcaner, he taas sacrifieed — do you twt- 
iarstand me f 

Falconer did not. He £zed his large eyes seaorching^y upon 
his mother's countenance, but could not loake out hes meaning. 

" Sacrificed P" he rq;»eated, vaguely. 

" Oh 1 Falconer, don't you understand me P dan*t you under- 
stand me P " cried the miserable widow. 
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''Sacrificed? How?" 

•• Oh, f'alconer ! he died — he died for another !" 

•♦ Died for another— I don't— I— '» 

•♦ Oh, Falconer — ^he died — ^your father died in the place of 
another. Now, do you understand P " 

** Yes, I do now ; that was a noble deed, dear mother ! He 
died in saving some one's life ! Oh ! it was a noble, a heroic 
deed!" exclaimed the boy, with his eyes kindling — ** a heroic 
deed ! but, dearest mother, why was it not to be spoken of be- 
fore you P and yet I can ima^ne, too ! it distressed you too much 
to hear of his death, noble as it was I" 

" Alas ! alas I" 

"Mother!" 

•» Oh, Falconer ! his death was not noble I it was not noble ! 
St was not considered so ; it was shameful, my poor boy, it was 
shameful, though most unmerited!" 

"Mother! Mother! My God! Mother!" cried the boy, pale 
as herself, leaning breathlessly forward, clasping her knees, and 
•gazing madly into her face. " Mother ! what do you mean ?" 

" He— -your father — innocent — estimable — excellent ! — he died 
on the scaffold for another's crime." 

The boy bounded like a wounded panther. 

Ellen dropped her head upon her hands, sobbing convulsively, 
and so passed several minutes, until from the opposite side of the 
room came a slow, heavy step, and a husky voice, saying, 

** Mother ! tell me the whole story." 

Ellen repressed her sobs, calmed herself, and mournfiilly pre- 
pared to relate the dark and dreadful tragedy. 

Falconer threw himself upon the floor at her feet, dropped his 
hot and throbbing head upon her lap, and prepared to listen, 

Ellen told the story of her husband's arrest, trial, and con- 
Yiction, upon circumstantial evidence. 

Falconer listened in stem silence, until this part of the tale 
was finished, when he broke forth bitterly, 

e " And these are the laws of a model republic ! So imperfect 
as to immolate the innocent, and let the guilty escape !" 

Ellen next spoke of her joumejr to A , to intercede with 

the Governor for her husband's reprieve. 

Here Falconer listened with the keenest attention. 

Ellen spoke of the great interest everywhere testified by the 
people in William O'Leary's fate; of the powerful intercessions 
made in his behalf; of her own and his mother's interview with 
the Governor ; and of the total failure of every effort to obtain a 
reprieve ; and she dwelt with unconscious injustice upon the 
conduct of Daniel Hunter. 

And again Falconer broke forth in passionate indignation — 

**ABd this is the man— the demigod, who has the whole nation 
B$ his feet! Oh I I am but a xmit> yd. ixi'dsi^ Tm!i^<;sQs^---lL^\si but a 
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boy — ^but hsre I consecrate myself, with all my faculties of mind 
and body, to the vindication of my father ; to the overthrow of 
this people's idol ; and perhaps — perhaps to the remodelling of this 
imperfect law !" 

He exclaimed and gesticulated like a rash, presumptuous, 
vehement, passionate boy as he was — yet, nevertheless, his sudden 
indignation and hatred were not the less strong, earnest, profound, 
and enduring. 

His gentle mother was distressed — not that she imagined her 
poor boy could ever, even if he lived long enough, accomplish any 
of the Quixotic vengeance threatened upon the world-renowned 
statesman ; but she was alarmed for her son's immediate interests ; 
she feared that Falconer would spurn all the offers of Daniel 
Hunter to assist and advance him. She dared not now even 
mention Mr. Hunter's wish to place her boy at college — she only 
ventured to suggest that in refusing to grant a reprieve to O'Leary, 
Daniel Hunter had acted from a high sense of duty — and that 
since their bereavement he had been very kind to the family — a 
suggestion that was met by the excited youth with such a torrent 
— such a storm of impetuous, impassioned denunciation and 
invective, as terrified the weak mother into silence. 

In striding distractedly about the floor. Falconer's eyes fell 
upon the ^packet of books given him that afternoon by Mr. Hunter 
— ^his eyes flashed forth again — he seized the parcel, exclaiming — 

" To degrade me by an obligation like this ! To degrade me ! 
Shall I throw them into the foe, or send them back to him P" 
He held them poised in his hand a few moments, and then cast 
ihem upon the table, saying, '* I will send them back to him. " And 
then, exhausted by the vehemeuce and impetuosity of his passion 
the boy flung himself down upon a stool, and buried his face in 
his open palms and sat silent and motionless, until Ellen lighted ft 
capdfe and placed it in his hands, and bade him 

" Good night." 

Then he arose, and put his arms around his mother's neck, and 
kissed her, and silently went to his room. And Ellen retired to hers, 
where, sleeping the sweet sleep of peace and innocence, lay Maud. 

The next morning early, as Ellen, Maud, and Falconer were 
seated at the breakfast-table, there was heard a rap at the door. 
Ellen said, 

"Come in." 

And the latch was lifted, and John, the messenger from Howlet 
Hall, entered, bowing. 

Falconer started violently, grew red in the face, and looked 
threateningly at the messenger. 

But John passed him respectfully, laid Mr. Hunter's note before 
Mrs. O'lieary, bowed, and stood, bat m\\ajcA,N?^\'G«^%- 

EUeBL took up and read the not© mt\x «b ^^TMi^^^^^^stf*^ 
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It requested her deoisicm upon the question of sending Faloener to 
college, and an immediate answer. She finidied it, and handed ib 
oyer to her 8on» sajring, 

'* There — ^you see what Mr. Hunter is anxious to do'foryou>— 
and the assistance and patronage of & man lilce Daniel Hnnter will 
make your fortune/' 

Falconer received the note, and with lowering brow and eurling 
lips, glanced over its contents. Then springing up, be tamed to 
the messenger, and fiercely exclauned, 

'* Go and tell your master that my answer is VHiat*^ He cast 
the note beneath his feet» set his heel upon it, and ground it to the 
floor. 

The man stared in afitonkhment. Sllen heard in grief andf 
trepidation, and little Maud in wonder and sorvow. 

*' Yes!" continued Falconer, " go teU Mr. Hunter that laeii 
night, for the first time, I waa made acquainted with all my 
family's wrongs. Last night I learned, for the first time, that 
through his obduracy alone my guiltless &ther died a felon's 
death — ^lies in a felon's grave — and his poor old mother lihgeni 
out her wretched days in a mad-house. Nor are ray mother '» nor 
my own wrongs forgotten — noi tho: least of whioh is, that he tne» 
to force upon us ^ligation&> which, commg from him, would 
degrade us t Tell him that I am his bitter, implacalde eaemj I 
Tell him that I live to vindicate, to avenge raj family; He may^ 
laugh at that ! for he ia a great pdiitdcian — I — a poor boy ! Let 
him laugh now ; the time will come when he will not laugh ! — for 
let him remember, that while he is growing old and weak, I am 
growing strong ! and let him beware ! ** 

All were sUent except Maud, who, in a complete db»e9 of sor- 
row and amazement, stole &om her seat to her brother's side, and^ 
clawing him in terror, said, 

" Oh, no, no — don't senck thari message— 4ont ! Oh, FBleonwP 
what is the matter with you P whxit do you mean ?" 

Falconer put his hand around her, and drew her head nnder 
his arm caressingly, pretectingly, but did not otherwise imswer 
her, or even look a4i her, or for an instant i^eath his flashing 
glance, that was still turned towards Daniel Hunter's messenger. 

And Maud stole her arms up around his neck, and pressed- her 
head to him, and entreated, 

"Oh, Falconer, take back the message! tell the man not to 
carry it. I love them so. Sylvia loves them so." 

He turned a look upon hia liAtle sister, as if he would shake 
her embrace off, but tenderness prevailed over resentment, and he 
drew her closer to him, saying, 

" You don't know anything about it, Sylvia, else ytfu would 
^A&e sides wiib. me,'* andtuimng&sroel^ tiround upon the servant, 
^d beginning with, ** TeU DenkV BMoAftx," \kft ^oasSbKti^^wi^bflw 
^^ejr o£ defiant messages ! An^^«n V«>\M8A.^'5jatf.w^^jiKB^^^ w.^ 
'^asat <i>w23, JBUen spoke q^uietly, aajM^ 
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•* You are to rqMri nodiix^ whatever of this to Mr. Hunter, 
John. You are toi remember, that if you carry this disrespectful 
message to your nuuster, from a mere boy to whom he never sent 
you, you yourself are. guilty of disrespect ; but tell him from me that 
I am grateful for his. kind intexj^ns, and will certainly give him 
further answer tornwErow.** 

And with thi» re^^y, the man bowed himself out, remounted his 
horse, and departed. Falcoaer kftthe breakfast-table, and nothing 
more was said at the time. In the afternoon, when the mother and 
son wore both move^eompoeed, Ellen tried by every possible argu- 
ment and persuasion to overcome the boy's hatred of Daniel 
Hunter, and to induce him taaoeept his patronage, but her efforts 
were without any other effect than the ill one of increasing his 
animosity. The renewal of tlie discussion the next morning waer 
equaily fruitless of good — Falemer declaring that before he would 
owe his education and establislunenFt in life to Daniel Hunter, he 

would ^go to aea! And that last threat— dreadful to the 

widowed mother — nlenced her, and ended the controversy. 

And now the poor, weak mother sighed and groaned with vain 
repentance, that she had indulged and yielded to her noble- 
hearted but. too headstrong hoy from his earliest youth to the pre-^ 
sent, when he waft toa self-willed to be controlled. 

She wrote to Daniel Hunter, again thanking him for his kind 
intentions, but begging him to^i^low her to reserve her acceptance 
of his offer for some future time. Thus she endeavoured to esc^e 
the pain and th&lo8» of & positiixe' refusal. 



CHAPTER YTT. 

XHB B£D OHAMBBB, 

Tn the mteantime Mrs. Hunter made preparations for her voyage. 
On Sunday she met her class at^e Sunday-school, and announced 
her necessity of leaving them, placed them under the charge of Mrs. 
Lovel, and thei^ bade them an affectionate farewell. The little 
girls were all too recent acquaintances, and had seen too litUe of 
their teacher, to- feel much grief at her withdrawal from them. 

All but Maud 1 She heard the lovely lady tell of her intended 
departure, with a sad, half-incredulous amazement. She could 
not talk, she could not study her lesson — it was as much as she 
could do to keep from bursting into tears. 

Mrs. Hunter saw her agitation, but forbore to meet her eves, 
or to speak to her, lest she should destroy the little girl's frail 
^self-possession. AVhen the- school was out, she took the child's 
hand, and said, 

*» Yoo^'tnuKt sit with me in my pe^ ^^-^'sk^.Vs^^^' 'sxA.X^^V^ 
dowm And, ob^ wh«t eelf-controV i^ x^c^xjar^^m ^^Jafc^s^^^ ^^^^ 
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preserve her calmness ! When they were seated in the pew, the 
solemnity of the church services had a wholesome, strengthening 
effect upon the little girl, awing her soul and elevating her thoughts 
above dwelling on her childish sorrow. When the services were 
over, Mrs. Hunter still held the child's hand, through the long half- 
hour that friends and neighbours thronged around to take leave of 
the lady. And when all this was past, she led her out and kissed 
her, and bade her good-bye, saying, as she saw the soft, wistful 
eye full of tears, " I will come and see you again, love, before I 
go away," and kissing her again, she gave her into the charge of 
Big Len, and entered her own carriage to drive home. 

All that day, Maud could think of nothing else, could feel nothing 
else but the sorrow of losing the beautiful lady to whom her heart 
cleaved with an everlasting adhesion. All the next day she was 
looking, hoping for her promised visit, and when night came, dis- 
appointed and sorrowful, she went to bed and wept herself to sleep. 
The next morning the child arose for another day of anxious 
looking. After breakfast she took her book, and sat at the front 
window, watching the bridle-path along the edge of the creek. But 
the hours passed, and the lady came not. 

The sun set. The shades of evening came on. It grew too 
dark for the little seamstress to see to sew, and she folded up her 
work and put it in her little l^asket, and arose to set it away, when 
her eyes fell upon the longed-for pony at the very door, and the 
lady in the act of alighting. 

With an irrepressible cry of joy the child sprang to meet her. 
Mrs. Hunter received her in her arms, kissed her tenderly on both 
cheeks, pressed her closely to her bosom, and then leading her, 
entered the cottage. 

Ellen had arisen and stood waiting, and now she came forward 
to receive her unexpected visitor. 

" You are surprised to see me at this hour, Mrs. O'Leary ; but 
I promised this dear little girl to come and visit her again before 
I left. I also desired to see you, of course, and there was no 
opportunity of my coming but to-night.'* 

"I am at all hours very happy to see you, Mrs. Hunter ; and 
— Honoria!" Ellen added, in a faltering voice. 

" You must come over and see Honoria in the morning. She 
is very well and happy, and all eagerness for her voyage." 

" Oh ! but she treats me with — with so much hauteur," said 
the poor mother, sadly. 

*' We must be patient with. Honoria ; the world that has so 
prematurely spoiled her, will, in time, cure her." 

"I hope that something will — I have not much comfort in my 
children. But sit down, Mrs. Hunter, and give me your hat." 
"I must ask you to have the horses put up, and to give me a 
^d here to-night^ Ellen, fox I bave onVy «i.\ic>^ m^ me^ and it 
"'w be too late to return to tlie HaW \K\a e^emsaig^;' ^^v^^^&x^e.. 
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Hunter, drawing off her gloves and removing her hat and handing 
them to Maud, for the very comfort she felt in being waited upon 
by the little girl. 

Maud received those outer garments, and carefully put them 
away, and then returned and drew her little cricket to the lady's 
side, and shyly put her hand into the lady's hand. Mrs. Hunter 
tenderly clasped the little fingers that lovingly sought hers, and 
played with them until Ellen went out to order the tea. Then, 
when they were left alone, the lady lifted the child to her lap, 
pressed her to her bosom, and gave way to all the fondness of her 
feelings. And Maud! as she reposed on that lovely and loved 
bosom, her very breathings were full of deep joy. They did not 
talk to each other much — ^perhaps they did not understand each 
other well — heart clung to heart, they knew not why— they could 
not give a reason for the love that was in them. They sought 
each other's eyes, silently, half unconsciously questioning one another 
what this irresistible attraction — what this strong cohesion might 
mean? And receiving no answer from the oracle, they clung, 
grew together the closer. 

Ellen re-entered the room, attended by little Len, who came 
to set the table. And then followed the supper. They were joined 
by Falconer. And after the evening meal was over, and the 
service was removed, Mrs. Hunter once more addressed Ellen 
upon the subject of Falconer's education. But Falconer inter- 
rupted the reply of his mother, by frankly stating his reason for 
declining Mr. Hunter's proffers. This the boy did in a calm, self- 
possessed, gentlemanly manner, without expressing any of the 
violent feeJnigs of antagonism that had taken possession of his 
bosom. 

Mrs. Hunter was surprised and grieved to see the extent of 
the control which the headstrong, self-willed youth had gained 
over his gentle, yielding mother, and reluctantly abandoned the 
controversy. 

When the hour of retirement arrived, Ellen lighted a candle 
to show Mrs. Hunter to her sleeping apartment. And the lady 
arose, kissed the child, and prepared to follow ; but the little one 
looked after her so wistfully, so wishfully, that she turned back 
and held out her hand, and said, 
« " Come, then, love— come with me ! " 

And Maud joyfully sprang up and followed her. When they 
reached the upper chamber where Mrs. Hunter was to sleep, she 
begged Ellen to permit the child to share her bed. Ellen de- 
murred, objected, feared Sylvia would trouble her, &c. ; but the 
lady drew the child within her arms ; and EUen, with many 
cautions to the little girl not to be troublesome, consented that 
she should stay, and bidding them good night, left the room. 
Maud lighted her from the chamber, and closed the doQi: vifteXL 
ber. 
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Mrs. Hunter held out her arms, saying, 

" Come to me, my darling little love ; •€© you know what 
brought me all the way from Howlet Hall hither to-night ? Oh ! 
darling, it was to stay with you — to cradle you in my arms for 
this one night. Little one, tell me why I love you so P Tell nse 
what you think is the reason why I love yen so ? for children arc 
in some things wiser, because they-are truer than men and women. 
Tell me, Sylvia, tell me why I leve you so P** 

" Oh, I wish I knew, lady ; =but isn't it because I love you so 
— ^I love you so P What sweet hair ! it falls so soft on my cheeks, 
as if it was kissing me.*' 

" Foolish, loving child I diall I cut off one ^ these black curls, 
and give you to keep P '* 

*' Oh, no ! not for the world! ^ont kill <»e of the dear ring- 
lets for me ; lot them all live together, the beautiful ringlets ! I 
can remember them ; but I will give you all my curls, if you will 
have them." 

" I wish I could have them and you, all ! curls, and little face, 
and form, and heart, and soul, all ! But, darling, I did not come 
here only to — ^to satisfy my selfish love of you -, I came to do you 
good. I want you to grow up to be a good, wise woman — fair, 
and good, and wise. And you can grow so ; it is in you. All 
yesterday I spent in selecting and classifying books for you, and 
preparing a written plan for your studies. I will send them over 
to-morrow, love. And you will follow my plan, and educate 
yourself, while I am gone. You will have no teachers, little one. 
No matter for that ; no matter at all. Teachers, when they are 
good ones, are well enough for the stupid and the slothful ; but 
remember this, that the greatest, the wisest, the best men and 
women, have been self-educated at last ; that all in which they 
have transcended the rest of the world have been self-achieve- 
ments. Remember, love, that all that is good may be learned of 
one's self; and all that is best of God." 

The lady paused a little while, and then said, 

** But I must not keep you up, darling ; go and get your night 
clothes, and wc will go to bed." 

Maud went and got her little cambric gown and cap, and Mrs. 
Hunter, with her own gentle hands, undressed the child, and put 
her night clothes on her. And then they knelt together, (the 
lady, with her arm clasped around the child's neck,) offered up 
their evening worship, and retired to bed. 

Maud lay a long time in a silent, blissful, wakeful trance, 

before she fell sweetly asleep upon the lady's bosom, and then she 

slept soundly — only once half waking, half dreaming, sho nestled 

closer to that loved form, murmuring, ''Mother- — dear mother ! ^^ 

and woke the lady just as sho lieYSclf relapsed again into sound, 

h^T^^^^^ ^^eep. And Mrs. HuntCT M\, T\^i\. ^ws^ ^\«i\tei ^Ivq 

,^ dreanied ot heard the child ca\i\\et '' mo^Xi'st:^ 
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tte 'Hex* tay, as floon w breakfast was oyer, Mrs. Hunter's 
ABdalasian, and Ellen's monntam pony, were saddled and brongbt 
around to the cottage gate, where they stood waiting, in charge 
«f the groom, while ttie ladies prepared for their ride. 

Mrs. Hunter took Maud by tiie hand, and charged her to 
remember all she had said to her, and to studj the books she 
should send to her according to the system laid down ; and to 
grow up a wise, good ^1. She then took her in her arms in a 
Gwt embrace, and turned and left the house. Her groom led her 
palfrey up, and assisted her into the saddle. 

Ellen lingered a moment behind, giving some last directions 
about the care of the house, and then she too mounted, and the 
little party set forth. 

Maud, left alone in the cottage, threw herself down upon the 
carpet, and rolling over on her face, gave way to all her childish 
sorrow. She had remained so, weeping and sobbing, for some 
time, when the kitchen door opened, and Big Len came in. He 
raised her gently, and tried to comfort her. But it was of little 
use in this stage of her grief. Nature best provides consolation 
— she provides reaction for action ; and after the child's storm of 
tears and sobs expended itself, she became calmer, and took her 
book and sat down to study. 

Late in the afternoon Ellen returned. She was attended by a 
mounted groom from Howlet Hall, who brought upon the horse 
before him a large packet from Mrs. Hunter to Sylvia. There 
were books, and prints, and a box of drawing materials, and a 
little furnished writing-desk. And as much as she was pleased 
lat the presents, they made Maud weep afresh — weep to think 
that for a moment she could take pleasure in anything now that 
Mrs. Hunter was gone. 

In the morning she awoke with a vague, dull sense of sorrow. 
And soon she recollected why it was that her heart was so heavy. 
She had parted from Mrs. Hunter — ^parted from the *• beautind 
angel " of her life — ^the lady was going to cross the sea, and she 
would not see her again for a long, long year, that seemed for 
•ever. Would not see her again ? An intense, irresistible desire 
to do so, took possession of her heart, and it created a hope. 
Suddenly, across her despair came a flash of hope, like an inspi- 
ration I It was possible to see her once : once more before she 
should go ! Yes ! to-day it was possible to see her once more t 
To-morrow it would be tmpossiblc. To-day was her last day at 
home. To-morrow she would bo on her journey. Maud, quick 
as thought, took her resolution — that she would see her beloved 
iady once again ; that she would see her that very morning. 
That was the one bright light in her near futiu'e, and it lighted 
up all the darkness beyond. She sprang out of bed, and washed 
and dressed hastily, yet wi>h ease. "^^^ ^^fe \.^v^ V^^-^\^^^^^'«!^ 
havhig committed her daily \easou lo T£\.cavQft^> ^'e^^^^"^^^ 
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breakfast. After breakfast, she begged Ellen to hear her lesson, 
because she wished to go out and take a walk. Ellen complied, 
and praised her diligence. Maud then put her book away, and 
started on her visit. She took the bridle-path up the course of the 
stream, along the narrow ledge of rocks, between the dark, frown- 
ing precipice, and the bright, glittering water. She followed it 
where it wound up and over the bleak cedar-covered mountain, 
and down into the wooded valley below, and through the shadowy 
forest to the second range of mountains that encircled Howlet 
Hollow. She passed the place where she had once met Mrs. 
Hunter and Honoria, and still pursuing the bridle-path, ascended 
the Barrier rocks, until she reached about half the distance up, 
where she lost her way in the labyrinth of intersecting paths in 
the neighbourhood of the quarries, where we must leave her for 
the present. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

A VISION OP SUDDEN DEATH. 

That morning, Mrs. Hunter had arisen early to complete her 
final preparation for the journey. She had purposed to go to 
the Summit in the course of the day to make a few purchases. 
Daniel Hunter had taken an early walk over to the quarries, 
leaving directions with his wife to call there for him on her 
return from the village. About the middle of the afternoon, Mrs. 
Hunter ordered her carriage, and drove over to the Summit. 
Having completed her purchases at the village store, she set out 
on her return to the Hall. An hour's drive down the declivity of 
the Summit, into and through the valley below, brought them to 
the Barrier around the Hofiow. About half way up the ascent 
they reached the fork of the road, where it led off— on the right 
hand down to the Hall — on the left over to the quarries. Here 
Mrs. Hunter pulled the check-string, and ordered her coachman 
to tinm to the left, and drive to the quarries, that they might take 
up his master, and bring him home to dinner. The horses' heads 
were turned accordingly. This road led through a fine growth of 
open pine woods on the mountain side, where a great deal of the 
work of *' improvement" was going on ; wood-cutters were leveling 
trees and trimming their huge trunks ; other labourers were lading 
carts, and others driving them off towards a saw-mill turned by a 
mountain torrent a little farther down the road. Mrs. Hunter's 
present carriage was an open one, and as they drove slowly 
through the obstructions of the road, she looked with pleasure 
upon the energetic, enterprising labourers — ^pleasure allojred by 
regret for the fall of the kingly pines. About a quarter or a mile 
^rther down the road, they came m «»\^\. <i^ >2Mi \ifip«« >ia.^-mill. 
^ea of unhewn pine logs stood a\)0\x!t e^IeY'3^\vct^^^i^i^'^'^'c^^'^ 
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laden carts had not yet come, and the scene was solitary, and the 
mill was silent. Mrs. Hunter was glad that it was so, for the 
sake of the horses and her own safety. The coachman reined up 
the horses for a moment, to prepare to take the short turn that 
led down the mountain side to the foot of the stone works. But 
as he paused, and before he could bring his horses around to 
make the turn desired, the machinery of the mill was suddenty 
set in motion from within, and maddened by the terrific noise, the 
horses bounded forward, and ran furiously down the road to the 
fearful " Groove " and ** Shelf," over the top of the quarry. 

"Hold hard! For the love of God, hold hard, Henry! If 
they enter the Groove we shall be dashed to pieces !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hunter, springing forward with the impulse of seizing the 
reins, and adding her own strength to the negro's, to arrest their 
fatal speed. 

" For the Lord's sake, sit still, mist'ess I No I don't jump 
out ! You'd kill yourself ! If the gate is shut we are safe !" 

'* And if it is open we are lost !" exclaimed the lady, sinking 
back and covering her eyes with both hands, as they were hurried 
into the fatal Groove. 

For a moment she sat thus, then dropped her hands, and 
opened her eyes to look death in the face I The carriage was 
plunging and heaving, and bounding and rebounding, as the 
maddened horses fled furious along a narrow, straight road, cut 
deeply through the solid rock to the edge of the precipice above 
the quarries. At the extremity of this was a gate, catching with 
a strong spring, and pullies for raising the rock' to the top. But 
the gate was now open, and the way clear, and nothing was seen 
but the open sky beyond, and nothing felt but the precipice — ^the 
DEATH below. Delirious with terror, the coachman threw up the 
reins and leaped from the carriage, and fell, and was trampled to 
death by the horses, in their frenzied flight towards destruction. 
Pale, and cold, and still as marble, sat the lady. For one agonising 
moment this vision of sudden death swam before her fading sight ; 
and then — ah ! then along the edge of the ridge stretching from 
the left, was seen the form of a little girl, a mere child, flying 
towards the gate ! Flying ! flying ! flying ! wildly, impetuously, 
recklessly ! £nging her life to the winds in her flight. She reached 
the gate ! she clanged it to ! she had saved her mother, and now 
she dropped out of sight. Mrs. Hunter had recognised Maud with 
a thrill of mingled terror, joy, and anguish. At another moment 
the sudden deliverance from impendmg death would have over- 
whelmed her — she must have swooned — but now an intense agony 
of anxiety strung every nerve up to its severest tension. Where 
was the child P Was she killed 9 Oh, God ! was she killed P Had 
she fallen down the precipice P Had the child met the death she 
had saved the lady from P In a am^\e momo^oH* ^"Ocvsissfc ^s^^-^nss^ 
pierced the lady's heart, -wMlo tliQ \iOT^^ft, wjMssqS.^ ^^'k^^V^ 
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their flight, were pltmging and kicking violently — and then men 
wore seen coming up the ridge, and running towards the carriage. 
They reached it — ^the foremost ones seized the reins, and controlled 
the struggling horses, and Mrs. Hunter sprung out, exclaiming, 
breathlessly, 

" My God ! the child ! the child ! is she — is she — '* She dared 
not ask if she were killed. 

But at that instant Daniel Hunter himself was seen ascending 
the ridge, bearing the white-robed form of the child in his arms. 
Augusta ran towards him. 

*• The child ! oh, God ! is she— -is she — dead P " 

The lady almost wailed out this last dreadful word, for the 
child lay across Daniel Hunter's arms, with her head and limbs 
drooping, placid, limber, bleeding, like one freshly killed. 

*' I do not know — she has had a dreadful fall ! Be calm, 
Augusta — my dear wife, be calm, if you wish to do any good," said 
Daniel Hunter, but even his face had the pale, firm, set look that 
it ever wore in moments of great suffering. '* I have started a 
man on horseback to the Summit for a physician. "We must get 
her to the Hall as quickly and easily as possible — is the carriage 
in a condition to convey her thither P" 

" Yes ! the carriage is uninjured, but I am afraid Henry is 
very much hurt. He attempted to jump from his seat, and was 
thrown out and run over." 

" Good Heaven 1 Hore, Dawkins ! take two or three men, and 
hasten up the road to the assistance of our coachman, who has 
been injured — and tell those boys to hasten and turn the carriage 
around. Come, " said Daniel Hunter, leading the way, and striding 
onwards towards the coach. " Get in, Augusta, and I'll put her 
in your lap." 

So she entered the carriage, and received the form of the child 
in her arms. Daniel Hunter entered and sat by her side, and 
they were driven slowly towards the Hail. The distance was 
short. And during the drive Daniel Hunter told his wife that he 
had been overseeing some new excavations from a ledge of rocks 
about eight feet below the top of the precipice, and had suddenly 
been startled by the voice of a child, crying to them to hasten up 
and help — some one or something, they could not well hear — and 
at the same moment he had caught sight of this child, flying to* 
wards the open gate, which she reached, shut with a violent clang, 
and then, thrown back by the impetus, she had fallen to the ledge 
below. He ran and raised her up in his arms, sent men hurrying 
up the ridge to see what was the matter, and followed with the 
form of the little girl. By the time Daniel Hunter had given 
Anguatu these particulars, the carriage had reached flowlet Hall, 
and the child was lifted out and cantm^i m, and placed upon a bed 
-^TrAere she lay insensible, pVacid, Yik^ ^\i^«xs.\l\^«^.\iTO^'>xv.\\\^. 
TW Hunter got his lancet, tstripip^^ w^\vaT ^^^^'b.^Tv^Q^^^v^'b^^ 
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'vam; M the blood began to ^w, she unclosed her gentle eyes ; 
and as sense and memory slowly returned, she turned her glanoBB 
inquiringly around the room, and finally fixed them upon the face 
of Daniel Hunter, just as he finished binding up her arm. Her 
sweet eyes were gazing in his fece — ^her sweet lips murmuring 
something to his ear. He stooped down to listen. 

*' The lady ; oh ! is the ladt/ safe P'* 

" Safe, my angel child," said Mrs. Hunter, overwhelmed with 
'^motion, and commg and bending over the little broken form. 

The diild smiled, and attempted to raise both arms to clasp 
around the lady's neck ; but she dropped them, and a conyulsion 
of agony passed over her face ; yet she uttered no cry. 

And soon she fixed her beautiful eyes upon the lady's face, 
«nd murmured, 

** Mother, sweet mother,^* 

*' I am your mother, my best, dearest child ! my darling, my 
loving darling ! I am your mother ! I will be your mother ! For 
I never, no never, loved my own lost Maud better than you ! *' 

The slow, heavy step of the old &mily physician was heard 
upon the stabrs, and a moment after the chamber door was thrown 
open by a servant, who preceded and announced him, and Dootor 
Henry entered. He advanced into the room, and Daniel Hunter 
arose and came forward to meet him, explained to him the 
accident that had happened to the little girl, and conducted him 
to her bedside. The child looked up inquiringly at the stranger 
bending over her. Doctor Henry spoke cheerfully to the little 
girl, and asked her where she was hurt. She smiled gently, and 
replied, 

•* Not much — ^anywhere.** 

fie tiien stooped over her, and cautiously proceeded to an 
examination of her injuries — ^lifting and feeling — ^first her left arm, 
which gave her no pain, and then her right one, at tiie first light 
touch of which she winced and shrank, and upon its greater 
pressure she grew pale with agony and shuddered from head to 

TOOt. 

The kind doctor's good-humoured countenance became troubled ; 
he raised himself up and drew a deep breath, very like a sigh. 

Mrs. Hunter lifted her languid eyelids, and threw her eyes 
into his vnth a gaze of intense anxiety and inquiry, Daniel 
Hunter put the question into words by asking, 

*' AVhat are her injuries, sir P Is she much hurt P" 

" Her right shoulder is dislocated," answered the doctor, and 
then turning to Mrs. Hunter he asked for soft, strong linen 
bandages. 

The lady pulled the bell cord, and then, vnthout waiting for 
the coming of a servant, hastened from the room to procure the 
required articles. 

Abraded by her anxiowis, be8eeckmLg,\QC>V, ^^ i$ift^<s^\w^^%ft- 
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her into the passage-way. He closed the door behind him, and 
found her waiting there. 

" Doctor, what are you going to do P" 

** To set the child's shoulder, madam." 

** Oh, doctor, will it not be a very painful process P" 

*' Yes, madam, but it will be a short one. Some one must 
hold her. And the sooner we get it set, of course, the easier for 
her will be the operation." 

Mrs. Hunter shuddered, but tu^ed away and hastened into 
an adjoining linen closet, where she procured the material for the 
bandages. 

The doctor returned to the sick-room, where the lady soon 
joined him. 

Seeing these preparations, the hurt child turned her gentle 
eyes anxiously from one to the other. 

Mrs. Hunter tenderljjr replied to these questioning glances by 
stooping over her and kissing her lips, and saying, 

" Your little shoulder is out of place, love, and the good 
doctor is going to set it right for you." 

An involuntary expression of fear and dread passed over the 
child's lovely face, and she looked appealingly in the lady's eyes. 
Mrs. Hunter suppressed her rising emotion, and answered calmly 
to that fear — 

•* Yes, my child, it will give you pain, but I will hold you in 
my arms, and you will bear it well, my little heroine." 

The little girl smiled and nodded assent, and clasped the lady's 
fingers in her small hand. 

•• I am ready," said Doctor Henry. 

" Can you hold her, Mrs. Hunter P Are you strong enough P 
Can you control herP She must be held perfectly still— ^ not ' 
permitted to start or to struggle," asked Daniel Hunter. 
1 " Oh, no, madam, she must not be permitted to move — she 
must be held fast," said the doctor. 

1 ** Indeed I will be very good. I will be very still if you will 
let the lady hold me," pleaded the child, turning her gentle eyes, 
from one to the other. 

" I can control her," said Mrs. Hunter, sitting down on a low ■ 
chair and preparing to receive her in her lap. 

Daniel Hunter raised the little invalid most tenderly, and laid 
her in the lady's arms, pale and trembling with the pain that even 
this slight motion occasioned. 

The doctor then knelt upon one knee, and placing his left hand 
at the back of her shoulder blade, and taking hold of her shoulder 
joint with his right hand, slowly let his whole strength upon her 
Jittle limb and forced it back into its socket. 

The patient child uttered no cry, but her very lips blanched 
»od sprang quivering apart — anad >w\veii ?C^ ^«iA o^cr she had 
*^mt&d from agony. Her shouVdaic viaa ^itJX^lxiSL^ ^\A ^\x.^\!l^ 
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bandaged in its place, and the little sufferer was laid upon her bed- 
and means were taken to restore her to consciousness. And when 
she recovered from her fainting fit, the doctor, leaving directions' 
that she should be kept still and upon a low dint, departed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter watched silently by her bed-side, until, 
from exhaustion, she had fallen asleep, and then Augusta spoke. 

*' We shall not go to-morrow, I suppose, Mr. Hunter .p We 
cannot leave this dear child in this condition?" 

" No — no," said Daniel Hunter, meditatively, " we cannot 
leave her so.*' 

A servant now appeared at the chamber door, and, bowing, 
said that Doctor Henry sent his respects, and requested to see Mr. 
Hunter below stairs. Daniel Hunter arose and went down. He 
had been summoned only to be informed of the fate of the unfor- 
tunate coachman, whose cowardice and imprudence had been the 
occasion of his death. To have this poor mutilated corpse laid 
out for burial — ^to give orders for the funeral to take place on the 
ensuing day ; and to mount a messenger on horseback, and send 
to Silver Creek to inform Ellen of the condition of her foster child, 
occupied Daniel for the remainder of the day. And when late in 
the afternoon he visited the sick child, he found that fever had set 
in, and she was wandering in delirium. 

Ellen came the next morning. The child was very ill for three 
days, and then came the crisis, and the healthy reaction. And 
Ellen returned to Silver Creek, leaving her foster daughter in the 
care of Mrs. Hunter. 

The days of the little girl's convalescence were the very sweetest 
days of her life. She lay in that downy, fragrant bed, propped up 
with pillows, with the lady that she loved so passionately sitting 
ever by her side, performing all a mother's tender, loving services 
for her, bathing her face and hands with perfumed water, gently 
combing out her hair, bringing her little dehcate, nutritious messes, 
telling her stories, or singing her to sleep. It was like a dream 
of heaven to the child. One morning Sylvia lay in the lady's 
arms while the chamber-maid was making up her bed. And the 
child drew her arms around Mrs. Hunter, and nestled her head in 
her bosom and murmured, 

** My own dear mother !" 

And the lady caressed her softly, and whispered, 

•• Yes-^all me mother always, my darling — I love to hear 
you call me so. Your sweet lips are the first that ever spoke that 
word to my ears. Honoria always called me mamma. You are 
the first that ever called me mother. And you did it voluntarily 
— ^that makes me happy." 

" I could not help it, dear mother! It came right from my 
heart to my lips, and I couldn't keep it back. And I never 
called. any one but you my mother." 

"How was it, love, that you nevet c^XVft^'^x^* Cy\jftSi.^i «^V^ 
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'* I don't know, lady, unless it was that she taught me se^ I 
know when I was a t^ litde child she used to call me and saj — 
* Come toits Ellen.**' 

" That was it, my darling. And so my child never eaQed any 
one mother before me ? " 

"No indeed, lady." 

"And I never was called mother before you called me so," said 
Mrs. Hunter, her face radiating a soft light of joy as she caressed 
her little girl. 

It was a happy time for both, and the lady improved ^sa 
rapidly passing days by strengttiening the little girl's mind for 
the impending separation. She told her that it was very possible 
that Mr. Hunter and hersdif mig^be able to return home as soon a» 
he had concluded the state affair that carried him to Paris. Sh« 
promised that they would correspond frequently in ^e meantime. 

Thus she calmed and fortified the child's mind, so that when 
the day of parting arrived^ and she took her home to Silver Creek, 
and took a final leave of her,, tiite separation was made mudh^ 
easier, and Maud, comforted and hopeful, lived on sweet memoies 
of her dream-created mother,, and bright anticipations- o£ h«s 
retunu 



PART THIRD. 
OHAFKBB XXXn. 

THE STAB OP SILITEB QS£B£. 

Sbtebal years passed before the chHd and the lady met; 
Indeed the chUd and the lady never met again ; for, in the years- 
of absence, the child became the woman. Had either at the 
moment of their parting suspected the length of time that should 
separate them, scarcely could they have borne to say " good-bye."' 
But hope buoyed them up at tlieir leave-taking ; and hope at- 
tended them, promising fairly through all the years of absence, 
until seven years glided away, and brought near the period when 
they should meet again. These years had been full of changes to 
all with whom our narrative is concerned. 

First — the dear ** old folks at home " — old Daniel Hunter and 

his wife, full of years and good works, were gathered to their 

fathers. "After life's fitful fever, Mu^ slept well." All their 

children were around them in their last hours ; all but Daniel 

Hunter. The great statesman had not the privilege of the 

poorest, humblest of the people ; the privilege of receiving his old 

parents* dying blessing, and cVosVng tYieVs ^^^%, «iav^ v^xfoitming 

for t bem me last, mournful o£&cea o^\on© «ii^^«nsi«JGtf«t. 
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Hr. and Mrs. Daniel Hunter passed all these years at the 
greatest courts of Europe. It was in this manner : soon afler Mr. 
Hunter had jnost satisfactorily concluded the diplomatic business 
that carried him to Paris, and while he was preparing for his return 
to his native country — the then American Minister to the Court of 
f^rance was recalled, and Daniel Hunter, the successful diplomatist, 
was appointed to fill his vacated place. After a residence of twa 
or three years at the French Court, Mr. Hunter was sent to Russia, 
and subsequently to England. Daniel Huntw had certainly scarcely 
a rival in the estimation of the administration at Washington. Biik 
in the meantime, while winning fresh laurels aa a diplomatist by his 
skUful and successful negotiations abroad, and gaining golden 
opinions from the government at home, he was fast losing ground 
in the love of the people. During his long-^continued absence fram 
hia native country, himself and his great services were suffered to 
fall into forgetfulness by the fickle and ungrateful populace. 

His own party in his own State had anew hero, a young demi- 
god, FiCLOONBB O'Leart, whose name became a party war-cbt, 
which, thundered among the mountains, eould ai: any time convene 
a meeting or carry away a mob. A stump orator, whose magio 
might lay in the burning wild-fire of unconventional, uncontrolled, 
and uncontrollable passions and eloquence. A young demi-ged, 
demi-demon, blessed or cursed with tiliat mighty mastery for good 
or evil over other human heads and hearts, termed by various 
philosophers^ mesmeric power« or force, but which may be nothing 
more than the possession of hotter passions, stronger will, clearer 
inteUect, and firmer purpose than others have. Impassioned^ 
burning, vehement, impetuous, irresistible, he could bend a mob 
before nim as the mountain, wind bends the pine tops. At thia. 
time doubtless he would have had his seat in the State Legislature^, 
ov in the national Congress, had he not been by the provisions c£ 
the Constitution two or three years too young. As it was, as &c 
oa infiuence in his own district eould go, he could send whom he 
pleased thither. 

Ellen was dead. The weak, gentle creature slowly declined for 
several years, and easily sank away into her everlasting resC 
During her gradual decay, Maud nursed her with more than & 
daughter's tenderness and devotion. At intervals during the last 
six weeks of her life, Ellen had written a long, loving letter ta 
Honoria, and inclosed it in one ta Mrs. Daniel Hunter, requesting 
that lady to deliver it to her daughter, if she saw no objection, and 
when s^he thought proper. 

After the deatli of Ellen, Sylvia kept the cottage. The lovely 
child had bloomed into a yet more lovely woman, a maiden whose 
supernal beauty must have immortalised her in the old heroic timesv- 
or deified her in the ancient Olympic ages* It is seldom in thesft 
matter-of-fact days, that a maiden, however beautiful, wins a 
^"/ofitauU iag beauty i yet SjW^ ^ ^gasi «MSa. %.<ssi&^ 
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The poetic taste of Mr. Bill Ipsy baptised her " the Star of Silver 
Greek," and as such, through mountain and valley, the peerless 
maiden was known. Falconer considered her as his own dear 
sbter, he said. But surely never was a sister loved with such a 
fierce, jealous, vigilant affection. It was very strange, but very 
true — ^he seemed, in his conduct towards the beautiful girl, very 
much like the dragon that guarded the golden apples in the gardens 
of the Hesperides ; or rather, in sober truth, he was more like the 
fabled dog in the manger — he did not seem to want the maiden for 
himself, and he would not let any one else have her ; no, nor even 
80 much as to come and take a look at her lovely face. He did not 
at this time seem in the slightest degree disposed to change their 
relation of brother and sister into a nearer and dearer one ; yet, he 
firmly and immutably set his face against the approaches of any 
other young man, however worthy he might be of her consideration. 
He watched her closely — he guarded her vigilantly. He escorted 
her whenever she left the cottage. Even at church, if a youth 
stole a glance of admiration at the maiden, it threw Falconer into 
a passion ; and at the village, if the handsome clerks were unusually 
polite to her, it was sufficient to destroy her brother's peace for a 
week. 

Gentle as Sylvia was, she certainly liked to do as she pleased, 
especially as she generally pleased to do right. Of intellect 
eminently active, independent, and original, she never gave ex- 
pression to a new idea, or a daring speculation, without receiving 
an instantaneous check from her brother. Of affection singularly 
warm, social, and clinging, her heart never reached out its ten- 
drils for love and sympathy, even from her own sex, without being 
nipped by the frost of Falconer's jealous interference ; and there 
were hours when she felt this constant restraint, this growing sur- 
veillance, was becoming almost intolerable, and her spirit seemed 
' to beat its wings against the power seeking to close around it. 

It would have been easy to throw off the yoke of any being less 
loving, less devoted, and self-sacrificing than Falconer ; but when 
she knew him always ready to give up his most important busi- 
ness, or his greatest pleasure, for her slightest comfort or conve- 
nience ; when she knew how anxiously he thought for her, studied for 
her ; when she knew that his deep interest in her had already given 
to his young brow the gravity of years ; when she witnessed his 
distress and anxiety if she did but take a little cold, look pale, or 
seem more depressed than usual, she could not bear to grieve his 
jealous, unreasonable love, by resisting his will, or asserting her 
own independence. For she felt that if he loved her with the 
selfish, exacting passion of a jealous lover, he cherished her with 
the tender, disinterested affection that resembled the devotion of a 
mother to her child, incompatible as these two manifestations 
o/ien certainly were. 

And there was something BtiH. mote Q!ei&«tL\asi2^'^ \L<^^ii»ar| VKk 
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Sylvia than her own freedom — it was Falconer's affection. She 

liked to be free ; but still better she liked to be loved and 

cherished — the old hereditary curse (or blessing P) laid upon Eve, 

the woman's desire to be loved and cherished, which shall prove 

too strong for her love of freedom ; which shall inevitably give 

her husband or lover the "rule over her," all the conventions in 

. the world to the contrary notwithstanding. 

iff-:. Their life at the cottage was rather a singular one ; some 

dikangesliad also taken place in that little family besides the death 

of its gentle mistress, and the growing up of the children. 

, Old Abishag had fallen into dotage and imbecility, and had 

"been removed from the kitchen to a comfortable cabin near at 

:,,Jiand, where she sat over the fire all day long, picking wool, the 

'only employment she was equal to now, and croning old songs in 

alow, monotonous key. Aunt Moll, grown too old for field labour, 

took her place as cook in the kitchen. Big Len, too infirm for the 

plough, confined his work to the garden. Their only field hands 

were now little Len and young Moll, a strapping, able-bodied pair 

as ever lived, counting only for two at best. Consequent upon 

this failure of their labourers, the revenues of the little stony 

farm were at a lower ebb than ever before. 

Had Falconer himself been a good farmer, his agricultural 
affairs would have prospered better ; but as the mother had done, 
so did the son : he fchisted entirely to the simple, ignorant negroes, 
while he shut himself up in a room he called his studio, and busied 
himself with clay models and plaster casts, at all times and 
seasons, except when there was an election pending, and then down 
went chisel and hammer, copy and model, and the artist would 
become the orator, and " stump" the whole district, making fifty 
flaming speeches in half as many days. Poor as he was, poverty 
had not taught Falconer the value of time and money ; he threw 
both recklessly away in the direction of his " genius." 

Sylvia, with the housewife's instinct, tried all she could to add 
to the narrow income of the family. She knitted beautiful little 
socks and mits, of a new pattern of her own invention, and sent 
them to the village shop to be sold. Of this. Falconer guessed 
nothing, nor ever suspected where many of his comforts came 
from. 

She found time, however, to pursue her studies and to corre- 
spond regularly with Mrs. Hunter, and great was the amount of 
knowledge of !^uropean geography, history, antiquities, and social 
manners and. customs the young girl obtained from the lady's 
letters. Nor was that all ; her letters were always full of wisdom, 
full of instruction and counsel suited to the maiden's sex, age, and 
condition, all that the fondest, most Christian mother would 
write to her daughter. Let no one stumble over a difficulty ; for 
"whew there is a will there is a way," and Mrs. Hunter educated 
Sjlv^/peom across the ocean. 
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Falconer was miserably jealous of thk oorrei^ndenee; sot 
bat thai he felt and tmderstood its inflnenoe upon.SylTia to be a 
^ood one, bui he was jeakms of aU influence over her, not emanat- 
ing from himself. 

Nor were her Tisits to the Hall more to Falconer's taste than 
her correspondence with Mrs. Hunter, they were even less so. If 
she must write to Mrs. Hianter, why she mustf he supposed ; but 
why should she go toadying over to the Hall ? She couM get no 
good there, he said. In the c<Hnpany of such a superfine Iwiy as 
Mrs. Lovel, she would only learn to despise all true worth in man 
or woman that was not emblazoned over with the splendour of 
wealth or rank, t. e., she might learn to compare Falconer him- 
self witii polished genl^emen of society, who sometimes found 
their way to the Hall, though never by any chance to Silver 
Creek. Falconer thcm^t that the lovely girl had only to be seen 
in order to be worshipped. Could the boy only once have had 
the opportunity of fairly comparing himself with those dreaded 
Adonises of the great world, he might have felt easier ; for none 
could have successfully competed with the free-limbed, eagle-eyed 
young mountaineer. 

Nor must we blame the boy too harshly ; iiiere was nothing in 
his circumstances to correct his jealousy; indeed, from his birth 
up no fault of his had ever been corrected ; and time must 
discipline the nature that hitherto has been neglected. His 
sister was his OAvn precious, priceless, diamond of the mine — 
too precious almost to look upon— which seeing, all must covet, 
must seek to filch from him ; thus he thought, and thus he 
feared. 

One evening, about the middle of November, Sylvia was sitting 
and knitting alone in the little parlour where erst Ellen sat and 
knitted. The tea-table was ready, the fire burning brightly, and 
the tea-kettle singing before it. Sylvia was restless, and jumped 
up often to look out where the light of the setting sun and the 
rising moon fell from opposite points upon the running creek, 
between- the sombre rocks ; but not upon sun or moon, moun- 
tain or river, was Sylvia looking now with any other emotion 
than the wish for her brother's return from the post-office, per- 
chance with a letter . from Mrs. Hunter. The watched - for 
seldom come ; but when she gave up looking, and sat quietly 
down to her work to wait, then the latch of t£e door was lifted, 
and Falconer came in. He threw the expected letter in her 
lap. It bore a foreign stamp. She tore it open and devoured its 
contents with a countenance that grew brighter and brighter as 
she read. She finished it vntii an exclamation^ of joy — 

'''Oh, Mrs. Hunter! she is coming home, Falconer! she is 
eomii^ home I I am' so/*o happy I " 

With a A>und- betvwai a ai^ aniSi: Q^^gevrnt^Falconior tomed his 
hat from him, threw himaeS roA^ «t Omjm, wail tes^j^ \a& 
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Itead into his hands, oyer whieh his iwren looks lell Hke a 
fringe. ' 

** Why, what is the matter, Falconer ? Are y&a tired ? Does 
jour head acheP Atint Molly, come and fill op l^e tea-pot. 
Does your head ache, Falconer P" 

"No, my heart aChes. Don't tronhle yeiursdf about me, 
Sylvia. You'll be ashamed of it some of thes«' d^yB when you 
get over yonder, and see some spkiidid, magnificent fe'Uow or 
other, who will bo wanting to make a great lacfy of yoa." 

*' Ohv Falconer ♦ but you are tirod- and suiky, you youftg b»ar, 

*• Ah ! thafs it ! I knew I was a young bear ! an mdickod 
cub ! I always ki^ew you thought so !" 

** Why, Falconer ! But you are in one of your-=— never n^nd, 
jou will feel better when you get a cup of tea. Oome al<mg. 
Aunt Molly." 

" Sylvia, I asked you not to trouble yourself abotit ute. Tea 
wiU do me no good« I am not so much under the dominion of 
the material as that comes to, either. Besides, I oould not 
swallow a mouthful any more than if I had the hydro^obia.'* 

** You needn't come yet^ Aunt Molfy. Salconer; what is the 
matter ?" 

" I never saw a creature like a girl ! If I happen^ to be de-> 
pressed, you must fidget me and make me worse." 

This petulance was so unlike the usual profound earnestness of 
Falconer's nature, that it struck the maiden as unreal, assumed ; 
and she broke down into a silvery, musical laugh. 

Falconer started up, pushed his chair behind him, and strided 
up and down the fioor in great excitem^it. Shewatciied in per- 
plexity his most unreasonable agitation, and after a Uttle while 
inquired in a gentle, sad tone, 

" Falconer, aroyou not pleased because Mr. a&d Mrsv Hunter 
are coming home P" 

" Pleased i" he exclaimed, pausing abruptly in bis hasty walk ; 
*^noy you know I am not pleased. You know I hate, detest, 
abhor the very name of that man, and yoa ask me if I am not 
' pleased r'' 

" But Mrs. Himter, Fafconet-— " 

" What is she to us, or what are we to her P She is like her 
husband. They are o^ of a piece, renegade republicans ! upstart 
aristocrats ! Away with them ! We dcm't waBt^^em hsero ! I*t 
them stay where they are ; it suits -■ them • better. Let torn sun 
themselves in the glare of foreign courts!" he widaiaaed' in bitter 
acorn and ai^r. His violent temper offcen alarmed the maiden 
very much, but she could not let this pass. It would not bo ri^, 
siie felt. She replied:gently» but firmly, — 

" There is no one im the worii »«» ^wtfOK^ ^S. \ss^^^\issuss«tx 
and jm9xm9e- than Daniel H»»!lwt oLii >k» ^«Kt^>ss\^^— ^^^ 
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. adorable lady ! There is no one under heaven that I Ioy< 
honour, and reverence so much as them." 

He stood and gnawed his under lip, and glared at her 
drcle of white flamed around his dark orbs, and choking 
claimed, — 

" You — ^you do ! You — ^you avow it !" 

"I should deserve to die, if I did not," replied Sylvia, 
Still, though she turned pale. 

He started and flung himself out of the house, bangii 
door behind him with a force that shook the rafters ; and 
became of him for the next two or three hours no one kne^ 
his own evil demon. 

After sitting awhile, and when she had become exc 
anxious as to what course he would pursue, the door o 
quietly, and Falconer came in. She looked at him intently 
came to her, and sinking down on the carpet by her side, la 
head on her lap — just as he had often in similar circumsi 
laid it on his mother's. And Sylvia bent over him, runnir 
fingers through his raven locks with the same soothing tend 
that Ellen had always shown. 

' " Sylvia," he said, ** do you remember the promise you 
my mother on her death-bed P Sylvia, why don't you answe 
. Speak to me." 

" Surely, I remember it, and surely I will keep it, Falc 

" Sylvia, will you redeem that promise to-morrow P AYi 
set me at rest for ever P Oh, speak, Sylvia ! You are so s 
answer ! Will you redeem that promise P — ^your promise gi 
my dying mother, to-morrow P" 

" I cannot to-morrow, Falconer," said Sylvia, gently. 

" Cannot ! You can I You must, Sylvia ! Indeed, indee 
must!" 
; ** Indeed, I cannot, Falconer ! Pray, do not urge me ! " 

** Why can you not, then, if you will be so good as to tell 

" Falconer," she^ replied, a little reproachfully, " haven't 
you, long ago, that I never wished to give myself away 
Mrs. Hunter, came back P " 

•* Mrs. Hunter again ! What, in the name of all the i 
has Mrs. Hunter to do with you, or you with Mrs. Huntei 
you belong to her P tell me that ! " 

*' No — I wish to heaven I did ! but she has expressed 
that I should not — should not — '* 

" Should not be married until her return ? " 

" Yes, Falconer." 

** Selfish, heartless, designing woman ! — she has son 
jpmpoBe in tixat !" 

" Falconer I ** exclaimed Sylvia, and, choking before sb 
utter ODotber word, she burst into teats. 

"JVrjg^iveme, Svlvial foT£ivemft\ 1 «mvTaai\^\kSssv'^ ^ 
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the subject of the Hunters, and miserable wlien I think of losing 
you ! I dread — I know not what — from theu* arrival — ^from their 
influence over you ! I know how it will be ; they will interfere 
between us ; they will tell you that I am a mad fellow, a ringleader 
of mobs, a radical, moon-struck maniac, doomed to get his fiery 
brains blown out, if he comes to no worse fate ! Worse fate f Ah! 
there! Ah! God! They will tell you— they will tell you—" 

"What will they tell me — what can they tell me that can 
separate us P I belong to myself, and can give myself to whom I 
please, and I promise myself to you. Now, what can they tell 
me to separate us ? " she asked, in a tone of ineffable tenderness. 

" They will tell you — they will tell you — that which I ought to 
have told you long ago — that which I ought to tell you now — that 
which I WILL tell you, though the words cleave my heart in two I 
Sylvia, I am the son op a man who was hanged ! '* 

She gave a sudden bound, clasped his hands tightly, and then 
grew stifl. 

He continued, speaking rapidly, 

*' There ! there ! that was my shame ! my grief I my agony. 
That was what turned my heart into a hell, and made me half a 
maniac ! That made me your oppressor, Sylvia, for I loved you 
madly! madly! and with that shameful secret kept from you I 
Yes, my father was hanged ! every one in the county knew it 
but you! That was the reason why I debarred you from all 
young society, lest you should learn it from them I I feared to 
tell you, lest I should lose you! for I loved you so madly, so 
selfishly, that it made me a coward and a hypocrite ! I, who could 
lead a multitude which way I willed. I was a very slave or 
petty tyrant in your presence ! That was the reason why I never 
urged our marriage — for, with all my cruninal hesitation, I never 
designed to marry you without telling you ! You have my secret ! 
Thank God, I have been able to tell it at last ! And now, Sylvia, 
while my good angel is strong within me, I release you from 
your promise ! You are free, Sylvia." And he began to arise 
from his knees. 

But she clasped his hands and detained him, gazing with her 
heavenly eyes upon his troubled face. And her words fell like 
heavenly blessing on his ears. 

•* I do not now even ask you whether your father was innocent or 
guilty. But I tell you that, to-morrow, if you please, I will go to 
church with you and become your wife." 

*' Sylvia ! Sylvia ! are you crazy P " exclaimed Falconer, starting 
up, and in a tone of voice mdescribable, from its blending of doubt 
with unutterable joy. 

*• No, my poor, dear harassed boy — ^my boy who would be a 
giant if he had but faith. I am in earnest — I will be your wife 
to-morrow ! " 

" Oil, my dear Sylvia ! Yes \ i£ 1 \i8i.^ V^ XsvsJs* \\«i^ ^-^^-^Ns^ 
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Wit to- hove toldyoiimy' secret sorrow before, ho w< much angoidh 
it had saved me 1 And you neyer gave Mrs. Hunter the pronoise 
eke wished to -exact." 

" She did xiot wish to exact a promise. She said she hoped I 
Wiould not marry until she got home, /offered to bind myself 
by a promise not to do so; but oh! mark the lady's goodness ! 
she would not let me ! She said she felt that in any case where 
her }aiiomn wishes were not strong enough to restrain me, I ought 
nDt4K> be restr^ned at all ! *' 

" Oh 1 my dear — ^my dear Sylvia I Can it be possible, that to- 
morrow — to-morrow you will 1>e mine forever I " 

•*Ye8. Yours for ever 1 '» 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE MIDNIGHT VISIT. 

On a fine evening in December, 18 — , the pier at Baltimore 
was thronged with a multitude of people, all waiting in anxious 
expectation for the appearance of the Winged Arrow steamboat 
firom Norfolk. The cause of this assembly was a newspaper 
report that Daniel Hunter, who had arrived from Europe at Nor- 
folk by Ihe United States frigate Liberty, would reach the city 
that afternoon. The sun had already set, but the full.moon poured 
a flood of splendid radiance on the water, making it shine like a 
sea of flowing silver. The Winged Arrow was several hours due, 
and expectancy had reached its most anxious height, when a 
gentleman with a pocket telescope, looking far down the river, 
discerned the coming steamer. And soon after the handsome 
private carriage, sent by the proprietor of the Eagle House, made 
its way through the throng of hackney coaches that crowded the 
wharf, and diw up as near as possible to the landing place. 

Swiftly, yet not swiftly enough for the impatience of the mul- 
titude, passed the half hour that brought the steamboat near 
enou^ for the crowd of passengers to be seen upon its burdened 
deck. And there in the midst stood the desire of all eyes — 

Daniel Hunter, with his noble head uncovered, his fine coun- 
tenance-irradiated with the joy of coming home to friends, to 
native soil, and to fellow citizens. There he stood, with a presence 
so princely, so majestic, so inexpjtessibly sovereign and gracious, 
th^ all, even his bitterest enemies, must have been struck with 
admiration. A lady of imperial mien hung upon his arm, and 
another younger pair stood behind him, but no one noticed lAiera. 
-Ba^As soonaa the boat tonohed the quay, and Daniel Himter 
pepped upon the wharf, a tliouaanii lb.^«i.^^ -^^t^ uncovered, a 
^soueuad arms waved aloft, aiid a.\JbouawDi^'^w»^ ^w^^^b— 
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"Welcome! Welcome, Dani6l Hunter!" "Welcome, heart 
of oak ! " " Welcome to native land ! ** 

The shout -w^as repeated, it iras reiterated, tmtil the very hea- 
vens rang back the joyona greeting ! 

The great statesman had long before been accustomed ta such 
enthusiastic popular demonstrations -, but • never had the people's 
love thrilled him with so much heartfelt joy as now that it welcomed 
him on his return home. His bosom was full, was overflowing 
with emotion — ^he must address them — as the third shout died 
away he lifted his hand for silence, and in an instant all was still 
as death, waiting in reverent expectancy for his first words ; and 
as he slowly turned his commanding glance over the multitude, 
and recognised here and there, wim imutterable emotion, some 
dear old mithful friend, or zealous partisan, he spoke ; he began 
by saying that his heart was at tbe flood, and must find its utter- 
ance as it could. 

But even as these words fell from his lips, he was interrupted 
in an unexampled, in a most shameless manner : — 

A sharp, rmging niss-ss-ssrss ran, winding its rapid, tortuous 
course, as it were, near the ground, until it arose into a yell, an 
absolute yell of scorn, hatred, and derision. Maddened howls of 
— "Down with the renegade republican!" "Down with the 
aristocrat!" " Dovm with the courtier !" " Down with Daniel 
Hunter!" "Hurrah for Falcon O'Leary!" "Hurrah for the 
Young Ea^e of the AUe^anies ! " " Down with Daniel Hunter ! ' ' 
burst upon his astonished ears. But his friends furiously took 
up his cause, and shouts of " Hurrah for Daniel Hunter !" " Down 
with the Falcon!" "Down with the foul bird!" "Daniel 
Hunter and Democracy," mingled with yells of " Falcon O'Leary 
and Freemen's Rights I" 

" Daniel Hunter and Democracy I" rolled in thunder over 
the heads of the multitude, and quite overpowered all other cries, 
tmiil, in a lull, a single voice shouted out in derision — " Daniel 
Hunter and diamond studs. Away with him ! Those that wear 
rich clothing dwell in king's houses !" And then the shouts arose 
again — " Away with the aristocrat !" " Away with the courtier !" 
" Falcon O'Leary and Freemen's Rights for ever !" until from 
yells they took to cudgels and brickbats, and a general m^dc 
ensued. 

Meanwhile, what was the great statesman about ? There is 
usually nothing that astounds a popular idol so much as a sudden 
reaction in "popular" sentiment, and a decline in "^opidar" 
favour. Not so Daniel Hunter. He always knew that just such 
% reaction would some time or other ensue, and for awhile pre- 
vail ; that the idolatry of the people would be followed by the 
detestation of the people, as surely as a surfeit is followed b^ 
siQlmess, a feast by a fast, day by Tii%ht,QT a5staMSS!Q.\>r^ ^xs*Kx^ 
<mljrhe did not expect it Just no^— ^vv^ ^^, ^'^^'t ^>xi. '^'^^ss^r.^^ 
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seven years, he set his foot upon his native shore. After a mo- 
ment of surprise, and ahaiost mcredulity, he cast his eyes around 
for a favourable point from which to command the multitude ; 
and his glance falling upon a heaped-up pile of merchandise in 
boxes, he stepped from point to point, and, having reached the top, 
stood with his feet at the level of their heads. He folded his arms 
and stood perfectly still, a target for all eyes and missiles, waiting 
calmly to take advantage of the first transient lull to address 
them ; and then his voice rang its clarion notes over the multitude, 
commanding silence. 

All eyes were turned on him, and, as at the presence and voice 
of a demi-god, the infuriated mob became the listening audience. 
Yes ! The fiery young Falconer O'Leary could, by fierce eloquence 
of passion^ at any time excite the mob — ^but only Daniel Hunter, 
coming down upon them with his massive power of mindj could 
quell one. They listened — his friends with deep respect for his 
words — his enemies *' out of curiosity " — they afterwards explained 

— •* to hear what the d d renegade had to say for himself." At 

all events they listened becomingly while he spoke to them for 
more than half an hour, at the end of which time he dispersed hia 
enemies, and what was much more difficult, his friends j quietly to 
their homes. 

He then called a hackney-coach, entered it, and directed to be 
driven to his hotel. There he found another crowd waiting his 
arrival ; but coming as he did, he passed unknown among them, 
and entered the house, every passage, hall, parlour, reading-room 
and dining-room of which was filled with people waiting to greet 
the great statesman. Muffled in his cloak, with his travelling-cap 
drawn down over his eyes, he passed through these also, and gained 
liis private apartments, where Mrs. Hunter, Miss Honoria, Sir 
Heniy Percival, and several chosen friends remained to receive him. 
Their welcome, indeed, was cordial and heart-strengthening. 
Supper was placed upon the table in an adjoining private parlour, 
and he sat down with his family and some half-dozen intimate 
friends. The meal was discussed in cheerful enjoyment, until the 
crowd outside, who had learned, in some manner, probably from 
the hackney-coachman that brought him thither, that Daniel 
Hunter was in the house, became vociferous. The landlord entered 
the parlour and besought Mr. Hunter to come out and show himself 
upon the front balcony, and speak to the people, that they might 
separate and go home. Daniel Hunter arose from the table, and, 
attended by his young English relative. Sir Henry Percival, and 
ncveral political and personal friends, went forth upon the balcony, 
before which, in the street below, were assembled several thousand 
persons, the one-half of whom received him with shouts of wel- 
eome, and the other half with hisses. And here was enacted a repe- 
tji/on of the scene on the pier, and f\a\o\xa «Aitagpnism and rival 
parijr yeUs of "Daniel Huntcx and "D^Tsv^ict^bC^C' " 'S^'^.wi^t 
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0*Leary and Freemen's Rights," raged for some minutes, before 
even the mighty presence of the great statesman could enforce the 
silence and order necessary to make himself heard. Then he 
addressed them in a speech of some twenty minutes' length, and 
dismissed them to their homes. Lastly, he retired to his own apart- 
ments, where his more intimate personal friends, perceiving his 
fatigue, considerately bade him good-night, and left him to his 
much-needed repose. Repose P No ! for scarcely had the door 
closed behind the latest departing visitor, before it opened again, 
and one of the hotel waiters entered, and laid a card upon the table 
before him. He took it up with a wearied air, and read — 

" Dr. James Ross, resident physician to the M Institute 

for the Insane, presents his respectful regards to Mr. Hunter, and 
requests the honour of an immediate interview, upon business of 
the greatest importance, that will not admit of delay." 

Daniel Hunter turned the card about in his hand, with a look 
of surprise and vexation, muttering to himself — 

" * Dr. Ross P ' What can he want of me, at this unreason- 
able hour ? * Business of the greatest importance.' What can 
it be?" 

Then to the waiter — 

" Show the doctor up at once, sir." 

The man bowed and withdrew, and soon returned, followed by 
the physician. 

Mr. Hunter arose to meet his visitor. 

*• You will pardon this inopportune call, I am sure, sir, when 
I have commumcated to you its purpose," said. Doctor Ross. 

Daniel Hunter bowed, and offering a chair, begged his new 
guest to be seated. 

•* Pardon me — ^but it is necessary that our interview be a pri- 
vate one," said the physician, glancing at Sir Henry Percival 
and the two ladies. 

•* As you please, sir. John ! take lights, and show us into 
another parlour," said Mr. Hunter. 

The waiter led the way into an adjoining apartment, set lights 
upon the table, stirred the fire, and departing, closed the door, and 
left the gentlemen alone. 

" Mr. Hunter, I have been for the last month waiting for your 
return with the most feverish anxiety. I should most certainly 
have written to you, had there been a possibility of my letter 
reaching you, or hurrying your arrival," said Doctor Ross. 

Daniel Hunter listened with surprise and attention. 

" Yet now that I sit before you, sir," continued the physician, 
** I scarcely know how to open my business — it is so strange — so 
unaccountable — so unexam^ed in real life." 

*' Ptajr proceed, air." 
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** Mr. Hunter, do you remember the name of O'Leory ?'• 

Daniel Hnnter changed colour, exclaiming, 

"O'Leapy! What of him P" And then recovering himself, 
aa with another less painful peoollection, he said gaUy, "Oh! 
you dlude to the young mob orator, Falcon O'Leary, whose name 
certainly found its way to me throu^ the papers, even across 
the ocean. Tes, certamly, his name is not new to me 1 ^Vllat of 
himP" 

" Nothing of him. I know little, and — ^with deference — care 
but little. But you remember during your first administration as 

Governor of M , some «ixteen years ago, a man by the name 

of William O'Leary, who was convicted of tJie murder of Burke, 
and for whom great exertions were made to procure his pardon." 

*' And which I refused to grant. Yes, I remember that," said 
Daniel Hunter, with the same dark, troubled look coming into his 
face. 

*• Well, sir, it was one of those inevitable errors for which im- 
perfect laws are alone accountable. We all understand that — the 
man died a victim to circumstantial evidence. Too late his guilt- 
lessness was made manifest. But, sir, you may also remember that 
ihe poor fellow had a mother — a woman of strong passions, high 
spirit, and violent temper P " 

•' Yes, I remember her perfectly, and her interview with myself 
distinctly." 

" You, doubtless, then, recollect that when you disregarded lier 
tears and prayers, and refused to grant the pardon of her son, she 
called down upon the head of you and yours a dreadful curse, and 
bound her soid by a vow of vengeance." 

•* No, I do not remember that — ^if she did such a thing, pro- 
bably I disregarded it as the mere raving of a poor, mad, old 
woman." 

" She remembered it, however ! " said the Doctor, solemnly. 

" I do not understand you, sir." 

** I say that that wretehed woman remembered her vow, and 
accomplished it." 

Daniel Hunter fixed his eyes in stern inquiry upon the face of 
his visitor, who continued, 

** Some months succeeding the execution of her son, you lost 
your only child — as it were, by a sharp and sudden stroke of fate." 

*' Our child was lost— drowned in the Severn. You do not 
mean to tell me that that wretched maniac destroyed her P " asked 
Daniel Hunter, in a tone of almost supernatural steadiness and 
composure. 

"No, sir! Heaven forbid! I do not mean to say that she 
destroyed the child, or that it was destroyed at all. Mx. Hunter» 
j^oar infant daughter was not drowned, brut stolen." 

All self-restraint — all composure w«y& ^onaa xws^ \ Dtokl Httnter 
^^^arted up and seized both hands oi t\i^ ^<ictot, wa.^ ^^'iA\\xjL\aa» 
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£fice in a very agony of i^Meohlefls inquiry. And when he found 
his voice, he .aeked« huskily, 

"Stolen? Wh^re is she now P does she live? and how? 
Where? Oh, Augusta! oh, my wife! Doctor, wJnj don't you 
answer me P'* 

*' Mr. Hunter, my dear sir, I do not know if your daughter 
be alive now; let us hope sho is, and that she may be dis- 
covered.'* 

Daniel Hunter threw himself into his chair, and having com* 
pletely mastered his emotion, said, 

" I beg you, sir, to inform me how you came by the knowledge 
of the facts you have just imparted to me : that I may be the 
better able to judge of them." 

"Assuredly, sir. This woman, Norah O'Leary, has been an 
inmate of the asylum under nnr charge for the last fifteen years. 
At intervals she has returns of reason, but never for a sufficient 
length of time to warrant her discharge. I always imagined 
that there was remorse, fus well as sorrow, at the foundation of 
her malady — ^for she would ofbentave of a orime committed, and 
of a sweet and noble lady whom she had bereaved — and of a 
stolen child ; but in her lucid intervals, if this was alluded to by 
me, for the sake of drawing out the truth, she would laugh in a 
most malignant, defiant, triumphant manner. Within the last 
six months, however, hjsr bodily health has failed very rapidly ; 
and, as is often the case in similar circumstances, as her physical 
strength declined her mind recovered its tone, cleared, and settled. 
From time to time, she has dropped words, that, put together, 
have revealed to me the fact of her thefb of the child. But she 
refuses to give me any connected account of the crime, and 
inquires piteously for Mrs. Hunter. I am convinced that from 
some idiosyncrasy or other, she finds herself unable to confess to 
any but Mrs. Huntor. Within the last month she has failed so 
rapidly as to make it certain her death is near. I dreaded it 
would take place before your arrival. ^ To-ni^ht one of my young 
students, happening to be walking with me m the lobby near the 
door, chanced to speak of your arrival, and of the crowd Uiat had 
gathered to receive you. She heard the news, and becanke so 
excited that I was obliged to administer powerful sedatives. She 
prayed that Mrs. Hunter might be brought to her. And, sir, it 
IS for that purpose that I left her to come to yon, lato as it is, 
fatigued as you are ; for I do not think the wretched invalid has 
many hours to live." 

Daniel Hunter grasped the doctor's hand in silent emotion, and 
arose with the purpose of going to break this to his wife, but the 
connecting door opened, and Mrs. Huntor entered, pale as ivory, 
and holding out her hands like one blind and in danger of falling, 
uo^j^e met and threw hwself u^n ket hnab«K^d!^ V^^f^'cc^^ 
eMekumiag, 
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*• Oh, Mr. Hunter, we have heard it all ! Oh, don*t you know 
who it is P It is Svlvia ! It is Sylvia ! I always felt it, but 
never knew it! Oh, why was it we never knew our angel 
child?" 

Daniel Hunter pressed her to his bosom in unutterable emotion, 

and sat her down m a lounging chair. Then turning, he rang the 

bell, and ordered a carriage. And ten minutes after — ^late as it 

was — Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, and the doctor, entered the vehicle, 

- and were driven to the asylum. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE maniac's cell. 

A RAPID drive of twenty minutes brought them to the lunatic 
asylum. They alighted and entered its gloomy portals, and, led 
by the doctor, passed up its long passages and dimly-lighted 
staircases to an upper hall, flanked on both sides by rows of cells. 

All was very quiet in this department — the few inmates of the 
cells seemed to be asleep, and the shaded lamp that hung from 
the ceiling shed a cheerful light over the scene. The physician 

Eaused before one of the doors, opened it cautiously, and 
eckoned some one out. A hospital nurse appeared at his 
summons. 

** How is your patient P" 

" In one of her death-like sleeps.'* 

" How long has it lasted P" 

** Upwards of two hours." 

** She will awake before long," said the doctor, and then, 
turning to Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, he said, *' We can enter." 

" But should she suddenly awake and find us by her side, 
might not the shock be dangerous P" 

'• No, madam. She has been led to expect you; besides, you 
need not appear suddenly." 

The physician held open the door, and allowed Mrs. Hunter to 
pass in, and then followed with Mr. Hunter. 

It was a fair-sized, comfortable apartment, better deserving 
the name of chamber than cell. The doctor placed chairs at the 
foot of the bedstead, and quietly motioned his companions to be 
seOited, while he himself took his station near the head. Daniel 
Hunter and his wife looked upon the patient extended before 
them. 

She lay stretched out at full length upon her back, with a 

white quilt spread over her, like one dead. Her head was bare, 

and her gray hair cut close for coolness, though the night was so 

^7(0^. Mrs, Hunter gazed upon the "body mVk ^ ^.hadder of horror, 

or incredulity, that a thing stiTl loTea.l\i\n^ ^ws^i^ \i^ «Q^^ ^^ 
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inconceivable wreck, should look worse than an Egyptian mummy. 
As she lay, all her joints were prominent, almost pointed, beneath 
the coverlet, as those of a skeleton might have been, and her 
sunken eyes, and the dark, livid skin clinging closely round the 
bones of her forehead and jaws, made dark, cavernous hollows of 
her cheeks and eye-sockets. Mrs. Hunter turned sickened away. 

*• She had a powerful, a wonderful constitution ; the disease 
has fed upon and consumed almost every atom of flesh, and yet, 
you see, her brain acts, her lungs still breathe, her heart still 
beats, — it is stupendous !" said the doctor, in a low voice. •* But 
hush-h — she wakes — turn a little further aside, dear madam, if 
you please ; I will speak to her," he added. 

But it was too late ; Norah had seen and recognised the lady 
at the foot of her bed. 

** Ah'h-'h ! you have come at last ! " she murmured, in a hollow 
tone, and her voice sounded like a far-off moan from a grave -yard. 

Augusta turned again, and met her fiery eyes fixed upon her, 
and glowing like two live coals in a skull. Yes, all the life left 
in the body burned in those terrible eyes ! The lady shaded hers 
vnth a shudder. * A hollow, dying laugh followed the movement, 
and Norah said, 

*' Oh, you needn't shrink now — the time has passed — the arrow 
has been sped — it transfixed its victim long ago ! Come to me, 
I can draw it out ; it was never meant for you ! " 

She held up her skeleton arms to the lady, and then, pros- 
trated, dropped them. 

Mrs. Hunter came around to the side of her bed. The doctor 
made way for her, and retired. The lady bent over the dying 
woman. But the poor wretch looked up at her with an expression 
in which diabolical malice still struggled with remorse and fear 
and compassion, until the countenance grew frenzied. The lady 
laid her calming hand, and fixed her pitymg eyes upon the patient, 
and said, in her sweet, gentle voice, 

*• Norah, if you have anything to say to me, say it now. You 
will have peace when you have said it." 

" Ha, na, ha ! Ain't you glad the spirit will make me tell ? 
Ain't you glad it maddened me P It killed me P" 

•' God knows that I am not, Norah. I am profoundly sorry 
for you. I shall be happy if, by penitence, you can obtain 
peace." 

" Penitence ! " cried the dying woman, with kindling eyes. 
** Penitence for the only thing in which I rejoice ! Yes, r^oice! 
ha, ha, ha ! Penitence I and with that man in the room ! Take 
him out ! Take him out ! I cannot breathe in the same place 
with him ! Take him out ! If I were on the very threshold of 
heaven, and I saw that man going on before me, I should turn 
back and go to—" 

"•^Sush-sh-sh ! You mviaWl ^03 ^^H>, \sx^ \^^'t n^v'^-k.^ss.x 
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interposed idle doetor. '*You mustn't s&y such: dreadful: tloBgs 
as that ! You mast forgive your eneofties, you' know. ' ' 

** Forgive! Ha, ha, ha! Oh, you fooliflh old mftnl That 
anybody should live sixty or seventy years in tMs world, and get 
lint white hair on their heads, to talk suoh arrant^ nonsense ! 
There's a man who knows better ! Ask him if new myhewrt can 
be changed, and I can 'forytvey forsooth ! Ha, ha, ha !** 

** But, my dear soul, you rmst forgive ! You loiow thali«nles8 
we forgive men their trespasses, neitSaer wiU our heavenly Father 
forgive us ours,'* said the physioian. 

"Forgive! Forgive him! I tell you, old man, that if God 
never forgives me until I forgive him^ I shaU ga straight to ever- 
lasting fire, and " 

" Sh-sh-sh-sh ! My dear lady, you must not say suek shock- 
ing things ! Conscience alive ! you make one's hair biistle up ! " 

" Ha, ha, ha! I tell you there's a man who knows I canAot 
forgive ! Ask him if my heart can change at this hour ! And 
take him out! I tell you he stijks me! I tell you I oannot 
breathe the air he breathes I " 

With a look of the deepest commiseration Daniel Honter had 
stood near the foot of the bed. Now he turned to leave the 
room. 

" Do not mind her, sir, she raves," said the physicisaa. 

But Daniel Hunter only replied by an inclination of the head, 
as he retired and closed tho door behind him. 

" Go with him, doctor. You are a well-meaning old gentle* 
man," only silly out of the line of your profession. Are you going? 
I tell you I want to be alone with the lady." 

The physician, with a deprecatory groan, got up, beckoned the 
nurse, ajid, followed by her, stumped out of the room. Left alone, 
the dying woman turned her burning gaze upon Augusta. 

The lady thought best not to open the conversation. She 
contented herself with laying her haaid upon the ^irkened fore- 
head, and looking kindly in the harassed eyes of the sufferer. 
Norah was too far gone, too exhausted, too confused to atteonpt 
anything like a connected narrative — ^hcr speech would have been 
incoherent to one not possessed of the clue — her' emoticHis and 
expressions were often contradictory and inconsistent. She fixed 
her fiery eyes upon the lady, and drove their piercing gkuaoes 
deep into her very soul ; but reading there nothing but pity, love, 
and sorrow, she dropped her lids, sheathing their buspiBg gaze, 
€ind said calmly, 

*• I never wished to harm you, sweet and noble kdy— but him t 
Oh ! he did me a liorrible injury ! '* 

•' You have suffered a terrible wrong by a cruel law. My 
Jmsband was its fated executor. I do not defend him. He does 
^^ defend himself. But he lias axiSetft^ 0x^3 \^s» V^wc^^^si^ 

«i8f a world that rectifies a]li tlasdt \xaa ^fioa -wxwi^SssL^iJEM^ 
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Tou are very near its boome. Had you passed tlie happiest, 
instead of the most unhappj- life, it woidd be- all the same to you 
now. Think of that. Bo^i irhat is essential — ^what<i?rill make ^ 
the difference-^is the err4rit in which; you will pass away. Bo not 
be obdnrate. Do not be tnfoi^ysng." 

*' And do not you talk nonseDse^to me, gentle lady. I cannot 
change mj heart." 

** The liosd can change it. Fray to him/' 

** I oanxkotr lady. It were hypocrisy." 

*• Let me pray with you." 

*" Bo not mock me, gentle lady." 

"Heaven forbid! Let me pay witii* you. Let me kneel by 
you, and hold your hands in mine, and pray^with you. Gome! 
you are not so hard as you seem. You are softening now. God 
waits to pardon and Mess you. Angels hover around your bed, 
to see what you will do." 

" One angel does, lady. But concern yourself with your child, 
lady. Why don't you a^c about her ? " 

" Because I am satisfied about my child ; I know all that is 
necessary to be known." 

•• Ah ! you do ! who told you P " 

" Your words and actions, and droumstances alfcady known 
to me." 

•• But — but you do not know all — all ?" 

**' I know that in the frenzy of your grief and anger, when you 
forgot God, and could not hear what your better spirit said, you 
took away my little child, and gave her a new name-->called her 
Sylvia Grove, and gave her to your daughtw^in-law, Ellen," said 
tiie lady, gently. 

" Yes, yes, yes," Wfirttered Non^ to herself, with a perplexed 
look, " and yet you do not know all ! " 

" No ! " suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Hunter, as a spasm of pain 
convulsed her beautiful coimtenance ; *• there is one thing I must 
ask you — was £i?cn a party to the— I mean,, did Ellen kxiow whose 
child it was, that you committed to her care P " 

" No, no — oh, no ! she never even suspected it, I am sure." 

" ThaMk God ! " acclaimed Augusta, fervently. 

*• Oh, it would have hurt you more if Ellen had been so 
wicked P Poor EUoa^-Hshe has- not been to see' me a long, time, it 
seems to me." 

Mrs. Hunter did not think proper to infSwm the snfi^er of 
her daughter-in-law's death. She said: 

" And now I am «atisfied ateout my child.- ^e has grown up 
•a good and beautiM maiden ; she has received no harm from the 
act that I feel sur© you have repented. Now think of yourself." 

** Oh, f69 ! I do^tvpmtoi taking hw ftmi'^^. ^<wte^ "Wwn. 
ThtmaBoi'iBpeAtBmo0-''4nmef B«ttov»arte'gou---^\Aa.^n'^^o*2^ 
Ahmjrt'^pm^d-^ahimjB repented r* 
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" Oh, Norah, repent towards the Lord.'* 

** But you, do you forgive me ? Oh, Mrs. Hunter ! that night ! 
when hurrying through the crowd upon the shore, I bore your 
infant away, I heard your distant shrieks of anguish — they pierced 
my ear — they were echoed from my heart ! I have heard them 
ever since. I have heard them in my solitude. I have heard 
them in the night ; they have startled me from my sleep ! Had 
I murdered you, lady, my sujfferings could not have been greater ! 
But I would not give up my vengeance. And I could not bear 
remorse. And between them I maddened ! " 

She paused, and covered her haggard face with her dark and 
skeleton fingers. And after a few minutes she removed her hands, 
and her sunken eyes blazed upon the lady's face, and she said, in 
an altered voice, 

*' I am dying, yet I cannot ask the Lord's pardon until I have 
obtained yours, and yours I know I shall never have. It is 
useless to speak of it. Gtentle and noble as you are, you could 
not grant it, even if you would. I know by my own heart that it 
is impossible. For, as I cannot cease to loathe him who refused 
to spare my son, I feel that you cannot choose but hate me, who 
bereaved you of your little child ! " 

And wnh^ shuddering sigh, that shook her whole frame, the 
wretched woman once more covered her face with her talon-like 
fingers. 

Mrs. Hunter sank softly down on her knees by her side, and 
bending closely, tenderly over her, said, 

•* Norah, look at me. You are deluded. When you sent your 
glance so deeply into my eyes just now, you read no anger, no 
resentment there. Look up — ^meet my eyes again— read mj heart, 
if you can — you will read nothing there but deep compassion for 
your sufferings, and earnest desire for your welfare. Norah, look 
up. We are children of the same Father. It is your sister that 
speaks to you." 

The sufferer uncovered her eyes, and gazed long and wonder- 
ingly upon the lady's heavenly countenance, and then she spoke, 
calmly, 

" I tore your young, nursing baby from your bosom, and left 
you to years on years of anguish, and yet you do not hate me ! and 
yet you do not reproach me ! You wrgive me, you pity me, you 
pray for me — ^your countenance beams heaven's own love upon 
me — ^your mercy breaks down my heart. Oh, Mrs. Hunter ! I can 
in part conceive God's mercy by yours ! " 

" The Lord's mercy speaks to you through me — the Lord's 
love inspires me — freely have I received for your sake, and 
freely, free? 7 give ! May it redeem you — may it bless you." 

" / beJiote it — I believe it ! Oh, Mrs. Hunter ! while you hold 

mjr band and talk to me bo, and look ^t me, with heaven calling 

^e through your eyes, I feel my lie^tV. <iV"a.u^m^,^^SL^xi^\svm^ 
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bosom! Ob, Mrs. Hunter! if you could stay by me — if it were 
possible you could stay by me — I might not then be a lost spirit." 

** I will not leave you. I will remain with you till the last." 

" What ! Mrs. Hunter ! You will stay with me ! ' * 

" Yes— be calm." 

*' You ! in this miserable place with me ! " 

" Yes ; for I trust in heaven to do you good." 

'* But your daughter ! I thought you would make instant pre- 
parations to hasten to her." 

** I can wait for that. God, who has watched over her all 
these years, and made her such a good and lovely maiden, will 
keep her safe till I meet her." 

•* Oh, how you must love her ! " 

" I do, more than all under heaven, except her father." 

*' And now you must long to hasten to her." 

" Be calm — I do not wish to leave you." 

" Heaven bless you for that ! Heaven bless you I " 

The conversation was interrupted by a low knock at the door. 
Mrs. Hunter arose and opened it. The nurse stood there with a 
message from Mr. Hunter, desiring to know when Mrs. Hunter 
would be ready to return to the hotel. The lady said that she 
would answer the message in person. And leaving tfie nurse in 
her place, she went down the long hall to the end, where Daniel 
Hunter and the doctor stood near the stove, and drawing lilr. 
Hunter aside, explained to him her wish to remain near the 
patient until her death. * 

•' But our child ! But Maud ! I have already sent to the stage 
office, and taken places down to Alleghany county." 

" Then go alone, Mr. Hunter. Much as I long to see our child, 
I cannot leave this suffering soul. When all is over, I will hasten 
after you." 

" Augusta, you are a good woman." 

*• Carry my heart to Maud — tell her I am not surprised — I 
always felt she was my child, though I did not know it — tell 
her — but never mind ! Speak aU your own love, and she will hear 
mine ! " 

Daniel Hunter pressed her hand, saying, 

*• I understand you. I feel all that you would have me say 
from you." 

And then they talked over some little temporary arrangements, 
and took leave of each other. Mrs. Hunter returned to pray with 
her patient, and Daniel Hunter, leaving the young people for tho 
present at the hotel, threw himself into the stage coach, and was 
rattled down to Alleghany county as fast as the old fashioned 
vehicle could convey him. ^ ' 

It was late on Saturday evening when he arrived at HoWlet Hall, 
and much too late for him to think of \m\»v[i^ ^^^^^ ^^^-^ '^Jj^'^ 
i2jgb0. He found bia young relativea tvn^ l\ifcYt XiXI^JXa \^^'^*0^'^^^ 
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and the fonner in expectation of his whole party, and not a little 
disappointed at seeing him alone. He satisfied them, however, by 
saying that urgent business had brought him down in advance 
of tho others, who would follow in a day or two. He did not 
think proper to communicate upon that night the strange discovery 
that had been made to him. He, therefore, contented himself witib 
inquiring, in an off-hand manner, after the health and well-being 
of Mrs. Hunter's little favourite, Sylvia Grove, and having received 
a satisfactory answer, he pleaded fatigue and retired to bed. Very 
early tho next morning he arose, ordered his horse, and hastily 
swallowed a cup of coffee standing, threw himself into the saddle, 
and galloped towards Silver Creek, whither we niust precede him. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE LOST BBIDE. 

A SHARP, cold, clear, sparkling morning in December, with the 
ground covered with snow, with the sun shining dazzlingly, the 
creek frozen hard, the squirrels hopping through the bare woods, 
and flocks of snow-birds alighting on the fields. 

Early Sylvia left her sleepless pillow, and never maiden arose 
upon her bridal morning with a heavier heart. She could not 
think why. She loved Falconer well — she was willing to pass 
her life with him — yet there lay upon her bosom a heavy weight, 
a vague anxiety, a sorrowful foreboding which she could neither 
throw off nor quite understand. She was willing to bestow her 
hand upon Falconer — and she was her own mistress, and had a 
right to do so if she pleased. So she assured herself a score of 
times that morning, while going through her simple toilet. And 
yet the reiterated thought did not satisfy her. 

*' I hope you will not be married till I come, for you are very 
young, dear child." 

These words had been written to her by Mrs. Hunter. Yet 
now she seemed to hear the lady's very voice speaking them to 
her — speaking them with irresistible authority. And in what she 
was about to do, she felt an undefined sense of wrong and danger^ 
which she could not reason away. 

Falconer stood at the chimney corner, with his elbow resting 

on the mantel-piece, his head bowed upon his hand, and his long 

fingers driven through his black, elf locks. He looked little like a 

bridegroom — his face was haggard, as with sleeplessness and 

anxiety. He, too, felt a sense of wrong-doing — felt that it was 

an unmanlv, unrighteous thing to take this advantage of the gentle 

^/rl, and araw her into a marriage that promised nothing but 

ZDis'ery, But be would not forego Toia a^\^Vv ^^^vora.— -T\Ry~-\!kS5fc 

^^ouo^/2 his bride /should die Lcart-brokeu— \ie V^\^^^T£Ji&^^^'^ 
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from him, and trampled all compunction down. He said to 
himself that he would do the best he could for Sylvia, and ho 
could do no more ; he could not change himself — " could the 
leopard change his spots P'* A galvanic smile lit up his face a» 
Sylvia entered, and he went and took her hand, and silently 
pressed it, as he led her to her seat at the table. A black silk 
gown, a black cloth shawl, and a little black silk bonnet — her 
usual Sunday dress — were now her wedding garments. Like a 
star on the edge of a black cloud shone her beautiful face from 
these shrouding draperies. Breakfast was a mere ceremony 
that mommg, and they soon arose from the table. The little 
wagon stood at the door; Falconer handed Sylvia in — entered, 
and taking the seat at her side, drove off. 

The sparkling splendour of the winter morning — the fresh, 
brisk, invigorating air, the merry twittering, or hopping about 
of the honest hardy little denizens of the leafless woods, the 
snow-birds, or the squirrels, that frequently crossed their path 
— all contributed to enliven the spirits of our young travellers. 
Then Falconer asked — 

*• What were you looking so grave about, Sylvia ?" 

" I do not quite know, but I felt as if this were a runaway 
match.'* 

" Hcm-m-m ! whom are we running away from, Sylvia P" 

*• No one, certainly, only it seemed so." 

•• From Mrs. Hunter, isn't it?" 

** No, the dear lady, she is the last in the world to put a fetter 
on me." 

" I would wager my life that if now Mrs. Hunter were to meet 
you at church, as she used to do in olden times, and if she were 
to tell you you had better defer marrying for some years yet, you 
would break with me !" 

" I would not ! Oh, Falconer, will you never have faith in 
me P Besides, Mrs. Hunter would not do such a thing ; she . 
would never ask me to break my pledged word !" 

" Ah-h-h !" exclaimed the youth, drawing a hard breath. 

"Oh, Falconer, do not torment yourself so — ^trust in me, only 
trust in me." 

** I (fo, when their influence is not exerted." 

" Their influence is always a good and happy one. Oh, Falconer^ 
why do you hate them so ? And what puts them in such a false 
light to you P" . . 

" They are my bitterest enemies." 

*' Never — never." 

"Well! I am theirs, which is the same thing. And don't I 
know that if they should chance to be at church to-day, they will 
Beck to stop our marriage. Yes, and succeed to I" 

"JVever/ never! womd they i^ecklo c^'ct^., otA.^xs.^^xjcK^ciXs^'e^^ 
jBaaeaee, to break my plighted £8Al\x\—Tve^^t\ ^^^v5ts&^\ ^'^'^'^^ 
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But what puts it into your head that they should be at church, 
to-day P" 

" Prescience, superstition, perhaps. And perhaps ;prohahilityJ" 
•* Probability P They are far enough from here." 

** Yes, probability. Who knows but that they reached Howlet 
Hall some time within the last few days, and may be at church 
this morning. We cannot tell. Wo have not heard from the Hall 
for a week, and the letter from Mrs. Hunter bore a very old ^fl-te ? 
I tell you it is not improbable that they have returned. There ! 
now just let any one look at your countenance !— how it lights up 
at the very idea of their being at church ! Oh, good Heaven ! 
This it is to love one with a divided heart !'* 

*' Oh ! Falconer, am I such a prize that you should be so super- 
stitious, so fantastical, in your jealousy and dread of losing me P 
)\ Falconer, be moderate." 

** Give me your hand, Sylvia — pardon me. I will be moderate 
when you are mine beyond possibility of doubt." 

"And that will be in an hour now," said Sylvia. 

They journeyed on. They reached the Summit, and drove up 
to the church just as the Sunday-school had been taken in. The 
church below stairs was empty. The congregation had not even 
begun to assemble. Falconer alighted and secured his horse, 
and assisted Sylvia to descend from her seat, and they entered 
the church together. A little while they had to wait while Mr. 
Level concluded the opening services of the Sunday-school, and 
then Falconer sent a message to him by a late pupil who was 
going up. 

Mr. Level came down and met the ^oung pair, and shook hands 
with them, and when Falconer explained the business that had 
brought them thither, he looked surprised, amused, and turned 
such a quizzical glance upon Sylvia, that the maiden blushed and 
dropped her eyes. 

*' Yes, certainly," he said, " always very happy to make others 
happy. Oh! by the way, have you seen Mr. Hunter this 
morning P" 

" Mr. Hunter ! " exclaimed Sylvia, with the light of joy 
springing to her eyes. 

"Mr. Hunter !" growled Falconer, grinding his teeth in rage 
and sori'ow. 

** Yes, Daniel Hunter ! He reached Howlet Hall last night, 
and — " 

*' — Has Mrs. Hunter come P" inquired Sylvia, eagerly inter- 
rupting him. 

"No, my dear, Mrs. Hunter remains for the present in 

Baltimore, Mr. Hunter came down alone on very important 

business, and I fancy his businesa lies 'wvtb. one of you, for this 

taorning, before any of us were out oi \ift^,\v^ cyt^«t^^\c«. V^^^o^ 

^o set out for Silver Creek. An^ yoxiL'Via.N^ ^o*'^ ^^^'^^^^'^^ 

^erlsjDsr!'* 
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" We left very early, sir. "Was Mrs. Hunter well, sirP'* 

" Very well — she will be down in a few days." 

*' Will you be good enough, sir, to proceed with the business 
that brought us here P" asked Falconer, impatiently. 

*• Certainly — certainly — but — where are your attendants P 
Have you no friends with youP** 

" Is that a necessary form, sir P" asked the youth, coldly. 

** No — no — not in this case ; there are some half-dozen people 
just passed us, and seated themselves in tiieir pews ; they will 
witness th^ rites. Follow me!'* And Mr. Level preceded the 
young couple up the aisle, entered within the railing of the altar, 
and took his stand in front of the reading desk. 

Sylvia and Falconer knelt before him. 

The people that were in the church were roused up at this 
sight ; — a wedding is always interesting — especially an impromptu 
one in a church — they were on the qui vive^ and pricked up their 
ears for the words of the minister, and the responses of the 
parties — and — but we must leave them and go back an hour or two. 

When Daniel Hunter left Howlet Hall, he rode on at a brisk 
pace through the intervening fields between the Hall and the 
Barrier, but had to slacken his speed in going through the dan- 
gerous mountain pass, which long neglect and wintry weather had 
rendered nearly impassable. This impeded his progress, and 
worried and fatigued his horse, so that he could go only at a very 
moderate rate through the valley lying between the Barrier and 
the ridge of Silver Creek. And over the ridge, by reason of the 
washed and guttered roads, the mountain pass was still more 
difficult and dangerous. He was a long time getting through — 
and the morning was well advanced when he reached Silver Creek 
cottage. He alighted at the gate and walked in. There was no 
one in the room. Comfortable as the cottage was with its little 
parlour in perfect order, and cheered with a bright wood fire 
burning in ^e chimney, it had a vacant, disappointing look. 
Presently Aunt Moll made her appearance, and from her he learnt 
that Maud had that morning set off with Falconer for the purpose 
of being married. In a moment he was again upon his horse, and 
galloped rapidly on towards the Summit. He reached it in half 
an hour's hard riding, sprang from his horse, and hastened, breath- 
less, into the church. There were but few people thinly scattered 
about in the pews. 

But there, before the altar, knelt Sylvia and Falconer— and 
the clergyman, with his book opien, was performing the marriage 
ceremony. Daniel Hunter hurried on ; one glimpse he got of his 
daughter's lovely face, shining as a star in the darkness of her 
drapery ; and with a rush of love and admiration, he exclaimed 
to himself— 

** Beautiful \ beautiful \ S^e \?i Avi^w^AlviX ^^— \\^^ ^ssa^^'vi" 
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They were all too absorbed to notice his quick approach. The 
minister was bending closely over thenu Falconer held her left 
hand, and with the wedding-ring held on her finger, was repeat- 
ing, after the minister, the words of the ritual — 

*• "With this ring I thee wed — ^with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow, in the name of the — " 

"Hold! I forbid the marriage!" exclaimed Daniel Hunter, 
stepping up. 

The clergyman looked up in amazement, to see Mr. Hunter 
these, and to hear him prohibit the ceremony. 

Sylvia started, looked around, recognised the speaker, and 
clung to the altar railings for support. The wedding-ring dropped 
from her finger, and Falconer sprang up ; his feet rebounding 
from the floor like steel springs ; his breath drawn hard through 
his clenched teeth ; his swollen and empurpled veins throbbing on 
his crimsoned forehead, and the white circle flaming around his 
darkened eyes. 

•* By what right, sir P" he asked, in a deep, stern, husky voice. 

•' By the holiest in nature, young man — a father's right," 
answered Daniel Hunter, composedly. 

Then addressing the maiden, he said, 

" Oome to me, Maud Hunter. Come to me, my dear child — 
I am your father ! '* 

Witii dilated eyes, and lips breathlessly apart, and paling 
cheeks, the young girl heard, and arose to her feet, and stood one 
moment, uncertain, amazed, bewild^ed, and then reeling, held out 
her arms to her father. But at the same moment Falconer sprang 
forward, and caught her to his bosom, closing his arm around 
her fragile form, in a close, vice-like, crushing, cruel grip. 

. Daniel Hunter advanced upon him, and demanded his daughter. 

** No ! You shall not have her ! I know nothing about her 
being your daughter! She is mine — ^my bride — my wife. She 
has pledged her marriage vows to me — ^here— at this altar ! She 
18 mine ! and even were you her father, you could not force her 
from me. No power on eartii shall force her from me ! " exclaimed 
i'alconer. 

The maiden slightly struggled to free herself, but the pressure 
was increased, painfully, while he glared defiance at her father. 

" Do not struggle, Maud, my child ; be quiet, be cool, re- 
member the sacred roof we stand under. If he designs to enact 
a disgraceful scene here, in this church, he deceives himself, that 
is all. We will be pataent with him, and when he is tired of that 
tragic acting, he wul release you, and you will come to me," said 
Daniel Hunter, coolly taking a seat. 

But io the surprise of all,. FiUooner 0*Leary liflbed up the 
inaiden in hia. arms, and bose her dowa the aisle and out of the 
'Ohurcb. 
■Daniel Himter ealmly arose, and "went a£l^T VJaRm. ''ffi3L»\AW^ 
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and one or two gentlemen from the pews followed. Falconer bore 
big bride towards the little wa^on. But Daniel Hunter overtook 
him — clapped his strong hand upon his shoulder, wheeled him 
around, and said, 

'* See here, I bore with your insolence just now, because I did 
not choose to permit a disturbance in the church. We are outside 
now, and I command you to release my daughter ; for if I have 
to force you to do it, you shall suffer the utmost consequences ot 
your outrage I '* 

" Never ! She is my wife ! Off, sir, I say, or do you take 
the consequences!" exclaimed the madman, and still holding 
Maud in a tight grip with his left arm, he put his right hand in 
his bosom, and drew a pistol. 

•' Oh I Falconer ! " shrieked Maud, and she fainted away. 

Daniel Hunter instantly closed upon him, and having both 
hands free, soon overmastered him, and wrested from his hand the 
pistol. He threw the weapon at a distance, and received his 
fainting daughter in his arms, just as an officer,,reaching the spot, 
arrested Falconer O'Leary. 

Daniel Hunter bore his daughter into the vestry -room, where, 
prompt assistance being rendered, she soon recovered. Mr. Level 
was present, looking very anxious. 

** Is the carriage from Howlet Hall here, sir P'* inquired Mr. 
Hunter. 

" It is, sir. We came in it," answered Mr. Level. 

" In that case, I will enter it with my daughter, and return at 
once to the Hall. I will send it back for you and Lucy. It shall 
be here by the close of the morning service." 

" Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Hunter ; we can easily remain 
in the village until evening, and dine at the hoteL" 

" By no means ; you shall hav« the carriage in time, and you 
must jom me at dinner." 

'* Very well, then, as you please ; in the meantime, I shall 
endeavour to hold my curiosity m check until you can givemetbo 
explanation of this strange piece of family history." 

*' My dear Level, Dr. Channinc I think it was who said, * the 
true greatness of human life is almost always out of sight.' I 
can say the real romance of life is often quite as invisible ! If we 
knew the life-history of the common-place people about us, how 
very much the reverse of common-place they might seem ! but 
more of this another time." 

** Shall I call the carriage for you P " 

" I thank you — if you ptease." 

Mr. Level went out and Daniel Hunter, leading his feeble, pale, 
and trembling child, followed. The carriage drew up to the door, 
and Mr. Hunter placed Maud in, and was about to follow her, 
when he paused, drew Mr. Level aside, and asked, 

" Wi&t has been done witii t\iat mB^m^cK^^'' 
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" O'Leary P he is taken in custody." 

*' Get him set at liberty immediately, Level ! Nonseiise ! Get 
him liberated instantly, poor moon-struck fellow ! I shall not 
appear against him. Come, can I depend upon you ? Will you 
attend to it .p" 

*• Yes, after morning service ; there is no time now.** 

** Very well ; thank you. Good morning," said Daniel Hunter, 
getting into the carriage, and giving the order for it to move. 

Maud was sobbing softly in the corner of the back seat. Mr. 
Hunter watched her in silence for a time, and then gently took 
her hand, and asked, 

*• Why do you weep, my dear child P ** 
' But Maud only shook her head, and sobbed the more. 

'• Can you not trust in me, my love P " 

But Maud only pressed the hand that held hers — she could 
not speak. 

" Is it about this young O'Leary that you grieve, my dear ? " 

Maud pressed his hand, and nodded with a suffocating sob. 

" Come, now, do not lay your poor head against that hard 
carriage frame ; rest it on my bosom — there ! Now, come ; trust 
in me, and dry your tears, my dear ! I would not for the world 
signalise our meeting by any unnecessary act to give you pain. 
In some respects I am not much like other men, dear Maud. I 
do not pronounce an irrevocable sentence of separation between 
yourseli and your young lover." 

Maud started, clasped his hand convulsively, and pressed it to 
her lips. 

'* Certainly not, my dear ; I do not banish him. First let him 
deserve my Maud, and he shall have her ! If his affection for her 
i^ a high and holy sentiment, it will make him .worthy of her, 
Oome now, I wonder why you weep ! What is it you want ? tell 
me!" 

** Oh, sir, I want — I want to go back to Falconer ! I only 
want to see how he is, and say a comforting word to him, and 
take leave of him kindly as I ought — I, that have been his com- 
forter ever since we were chilSren! Oh! I know he is so 
wretched at this moment ! Yes ! there beats no heart on earth as 
miserable as his is at this very moment ! I know he would give 
anything for the sight of my mce ! Oh, sir, let us turn back and 
say a kind word to him ! " 

'* It may not be, my child. It would do no good, but rather 
harm. He does not want words. All he wants now is my Maud, 
and he cannot have her yet ; he must conquer himself ; he must 
change ; he must deserve her before he gets her." 

" Oh, sir, if you did but know him as I know him I how much 
2i0 needs soothing kindness, how impetuous he is, how wild, how 
ongovernahlo be is, how often \mhaw^, Vvqn^ xaxjLftli he needs 
§f^-^be has been used to mc alWns \v\^— \v<i <i^KDSiQ\. ^^ >jC\^wiis. 
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me ! Oh, I know he cannot, poor Falconer ! Oh, he will feel like 
half his being was stricken off with me ! I know he will ! — ^ho 
will be ill — I am sure he will be ill ! Oh, sir, let us go back and 
see him I " 

"It cannot be my love! You must trust in your father's 
judgment, little one ! This young man's furious passions must be 
left to rage themselves quiet, and then his reason will act ! He 
will suffer, doubtless ! but then it is only through suffering that 
such natures as his can be corrected. Cheer up, my dear girl ! 
do not quarrel with the discipline of life ! " 

** If he had only some one to be kind to him, poor boy I to 
comfort and cheer him, as I used to ! If he were not so utterly 
alone — so desolate — ^no mother — no sister — no one to care for 
him ! Oh, poor boy ! if he had only some one to be kind to him ! " 

*• / will care for him — I will be kind to him, if he will let me. 
Do not fear, my dear child ! I shall not lose sight of him. I will 
endeavour to do far better for him than he or you could hope. 
Come, now ; dry those sweet eyes ! — cheer up, and let me see you 
smile ! Think of tte mother you are about to meet ! Oh, she has 
sent you many loving messages ! — she says that she is * not sur- 
prised at all — that she ever felt you. were her child — though she 
never knew it.'" 

'* And it does not seem so strange to me, either. Was she — ^was 
Mrs. Hunter — " Maud suddenly paused and flushed with joy, as 
she said, " "Was mr/ inothcr quite well .p" 

*' Quite well, my dearest girl, and she will join us at Howlet 
Hall very soon." 

" And I am her lost Maud — how strange I I ought to be very 
much surprised, and yet I am not !" 

** I think, my love, that the ties of blood were so strong in our 
case, that we all felt an incomprehensible, unacknowledged attrac- 
tion to each other." 

*• Yes, yes, yes, sir," said Maud, softly, to herself, and then she 
sank into a silence that her father would not interrupt. 

When they reached Howlet Hall, and the carriage drew up 
before the door, Daniel Hunter alighted, handed his daughter out, 
and pausing a moment while he held her hand, said, 

* ' This is your home, my darling. Come to my heart and hearth. 
Welcome ! " and he embraced her and led her up the stairs. 

*' LIrs. Hunter has arrived, sir," said the servant, who attended 
the door. 

*' Ah ! indeed ! How long since ? " asked Mr. Hunter, with 
surprise and delight. 

'* Only this moment, sir. She has retired to her chamber." 

" How did she come P" inquired Daniel Hunter, hurrying in. 

•* In a hack, sir — ^it has just gone round to the stable." 

" My darling, where shall I leave you for «» \x\ftT«\&\i^^," ^i^^^ 
Hr. Hunter, turning to his d^uj!;Uer, T\i^xi o^^tj^xs^"?^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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the draTving-room on the right hand side of the hall, and seeing a 
fine fire burning in the grate, he led her thither, and drew forward a 
deep, soft chair, and placed her in it, saying, " Remain here, my 
dear ; I will see your mother," and he left the room. 

He hastened up stairs to Mrs. Hunter's apartment, and found 
the lady seated in a lounging chair, leaning wearily back, and 
under the hands of her maids, one of whom was remoring her 
bonnet and veil, and the other kneeling at her feet, taking off her 
fur over-shoes. At the sight of her husband all signs of weariness 
fled, and the lady started up to meet him, eagerly inquiring, 

" Have you seen her P Is she well ? Have you brought her P " 

•* Yes, dear, I have seen her, and brought her hither, and she 
• is well. She awaits you in the drawing-room." 

" Betty and Tilda, leave the room ; I do not need your assist- 
ance,'* said the lady to her attendants, then turning to her hus- 
band, as they left the room, she said, " Oh, bring her hither im- 
mediately, Mr. Hunter. I do so long to embrace her." 

*• Compose yourself. It is unusual for you to be so excited." 

•' It is an unusual occasion." 

" You followed me very quickly." 

** Yes, poor Norah breathed her last the morning after you 
left, and within an hour after her death I left town." 

" And Honoria and Percival P " 

*• They are at the hotel. Letty is with them ! " 

** Letty is in her usual health and spirits P " 

** Oh, certainly ! Oh, do go, and bring my daughter hither ! " 

** Be cool, love. I tell you excitement is always enfeebling, if 
it be not a sign of original feebleness. I am going to bring her 
now," said Daniel Hunter, turning to go down stairs. 

" I wonder what could move him" said the lady, just a little 
impatiently, as she walked up and down the floor. 

The door opened, and Daniel Hunter re-entered, leading Maud. 
The lady stopped in her walk and turned around. There she 
came — the long lost child — the beautiM maiden — ay, more 
beautiftil than even the mother's fancy had ever pictured her — 
there she came, with her eyes seeking her mother. Their eyes 
met — they did not rush into each other's arms — their emotions 
were far too real — too deep — and the maiden's feelings too nearly 
awful for that Their eyes were fixed upon each other — ^their 
faces instinct with emotion — they approached each other slowly, 
and met in a silent, close embrace. Ajid a soft sound of smothered 
sobbing was heard. Daniel Hunter went to the window and 
looked out, wondering why women wept at everything — at what 
they were glad of as well as what they were sorry for, and — ^wiped 
• his own eyes. After a little while, Mrs. Hunter led her daughter 
to a sofa, and they both sat down. The lady held l^e maiden's 
iumd, and g&zed in her lovely {ace, \hi\>\\ Viat «ai»wy eyefids fell 
over the aweot blue eyes, and hex ftoft. c\i^ftV«MStefife^^w^t).-fi««^ 
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blush, and she grew lovelier than ever. She then raised her hand, 
and looked at its exquisite beauty, and next took off her little black 
bonnet, and set free her long bright ringlets — those peerless ring- 
lets of that rich, rare hue, between the golden and the auburn, 
which old, classic painters loved so well. ** She is perfect, she 
is perfect,'* was the verdict of the lady's judgment. Then she 
thought, with a transient swell of pride, of the sensation, of the 
wonder, this matchless beauty would have created in the circles of 
London, Paris, Vienna — at any of the courts at which she herself 
had resided in the last seven years. But the next instant the 
sinful pride was suppressed, and she only felt that this was her 
own dear child — her good and loving Maud — and with a silent, 
hidden, restrained rapture, she drew and pressed her to her bosom. 
All this time they had not spoken a word to each other. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE REShjORED DAUGHTER. * * 

In the morning, Mrs. Himter and her beautiful daughter sat 
together in the chamber that had been assigned to the maiden ; a 
pleasant apartment, on the second floor of the south wing of the 
mansion. A low, luxurious sofa was drawn up to the fire, and 
Mrs. Hunter sat in it with her daughter at her side, with her arm 
aroimd her waist, never tired of caressing her, never weary of 
contemplating her, ever seeking a deeper and more real conscious- 
ness of the joy of possessing her. Combing her fingers through 
the soft, glittering ringlets, the lady murmured, 

*• Strange, I never thought you were my lost child, yet ever 
felt it. Passing strange, yet perfectly true. When I first saw 
you little one ! when looking up from my class-book in the Sun- 
day-school, I first met those sweet, wistful, blue eyes fixed on 
saine, Ifelt something in their look that was familiar^ something 
that was intimate — that was my own — ^that was of myself. Your 
eyes had the very same expression that they had often worn when 
you were aft infant on my bosom, when waking up from your 
infant slumbers you would look out upon life with new wonder, 
and then up to me with a questioning, loving, trusting look, as if 
asking what it was. And so when our eyes met that day in the 
Sunday-school, I feU that they were the same eyes that used to 
look out from a baby's face which years before had laid upon my 
bosom, the same eyes gazing up into mine with the same earnest, 
wistful, wondering, quegtipnii^, loving gaze. Now, tell me, 
love, can you recafl your feelings at that moment P can you tell 
me why you looked at me wim such a searchin^^ eo^t^ i<;s^^ 
lookP** 



"Yes — yes, lady — yes, dear mamma, I know!*' sa 
maiden, gravely, almost Solemnly. 

*• Why was it, then P" asked the lady, bending over her t( 
a kiss upon her forehead. 

"Dear mother ! it was because I half recognised you?" 

** Half recognised me ?'* 

"Yes, dearest mamma." 

" How is that P What does my sweet one mean ?" 

"*Our life is two -fold — sleep hath its own world,* 
Falconer's favourite poet. And in the world of sleep, rrn 
you were never absent from me. I suppose I must 
continued to dream of you from the day I was taken fron 
for as far back as I can remember, I have been used tc 
image in my dreams. It was such an habitual thing that I 
wondered at it, or talked of it. And yet I seemed to kno 
the angel of my sleep was my mother, too ; only I thought 
my mother who was buried in the sea ! And when I fir 
your portrait in the hall and recognised its likeness to my d 
mother, oh ! what a thrill it gave me ! And then when I si 
in the Sunday-school, and you looked at me, and took my 
and spoke to me so sweetly — oh ! I cannot tell you ! 
you could only have read my heart ! And first I love 
for your likeness to my dream-mother, and then I loved y 
yourself!" 

" So it was with me, my own — first I loved you for lool 
me with little Maud's eyes, now I love you for your swec 
And now all the past seems bridged over, and I seem n( 
have lost you really. But come, love, your father has got tl 
with his newspapers, and I hear him walking up and do\ 
hall — ^let us go to him." 

And again embracing her new found treasure, the lady 
and, followed by the maiden, led the way down stairs. 
Hunter was pacing up and down the long, central hall — a 
relaxation with him after sitting long over his papers. 
turned with a smile to meet them, and playfully offered an 
each for an in -doors promenade, he said. They had not 
many turns before there was a ring at the front door bell, a 
servant who answered it, returned and brought a letter 
hand, which, he said, was for the young lady. Daniel 1 
took it with the design of passing it immediately to his dai 
but in doing so, his eyes fell upon the strange superscr 
" To Mrs. Falconer O'Leary ;" his brow reddened with a ] 
surprise, displeasure, and annoyance, and returning it 
servant, he said, 

" There is no one here who bears the name upon this 

There is probably a mistake — take it back to the perso: 

^^ought it, " and without even condeseeii^m^ \ft mo^ire wh 
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his heel and continued his walk. The servant bowed and left the 
hall. And Mr. Hunter had scarcely taken a second turn before 
the servant re-entered with the letter, saying, 

" If you please, sir, the messenger who brought this letter is 
Young Len, ^Ir. Falconer O'Leary's man, and he says there is no 
mistake, and that it was sent to my young mistress." 

"Falconer!" said Maud, impulsively dropping her father's 
arm, and going and taking the letter from the servant. 

** Give me that letter, my dear," said Daniel Hunter, reaching 
forward his hand to take it from her. 

*• Oh ! sir — my father ! it is from Falconer," said Maud, 
detaining it with a pleading look, 

** Have you glanced at the superscription of that letter, my 
dear P" 

" No, sir." 

" Eead it then, and tell mo if you answer to such a name." 
Maud tm*ned the letter up and read — '* Mrs. Falconer O^Leary — 
t and her fair face flushed almost purple, and then paled, and she 
■ looked from the letter to her father and her mother in a kind of 
amazement. 

*' There, you perceive, my dear, what sort of a right this 
misguided young man wishes to establish to you. Now, give me 
the letter, that I may return it. Come, my dear, why do you 
hesitate .p" 
t> But Maud still detained the letter, and looked in doubt and 
anxiety from her father to. her mother. Daniel Hunter had 
patience with her and gave her time. At last she said, 

" Father, I know that you are a just man, and that you will 
tell me what is right. I am very ignorant, father, and I wish to 
know whether this really is my true name that is written on this 
letter — ^^because if it is I must keep it ! " 

" Your name, my dear P Why assuredly not 1 What can you 
mean by such a question ? Answer me.'* 

*' I meant, father, to ask whether that ceremony which was 
almost over had not made me Falconer's wife ?" 

*' No ! not if it had been quite over ! Assuredly not. You are 
' under age, Miss Hunter. You belong to your father and mother. 
Only they can give you in marriage." 

Maud, for all answer, silently handed her father the letter. 
I Daniel Hunter, after a few moments' reflection, seemed to have 
' conquered his first emotion of haughty indignation. He sent his 
i servant to tell Little Len to wait for an answer. And then, 
f- leaving the mother and daughter together, he went to his study, 
taking the letter with him. Here he sat down and wrote to 
k Falconer O'Leary, intending to enclose Falconer's letter in his 
^ own. Daniel Hunter seated himself in his leather chair, drew 
I his writing-table before him, and sat iQ^^QV.m^^\ia.\>\ia ^^-s^^.^ 
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in this case. Most fathers, in Mr. Hunter's circumstances, woul^ 
have felt themselves more than justified — ^would have felt them- 
selves constrained to break off all friendly intercourse with the 
V7ild, unpromising, young, radical agitator, and to destroy at once, 
and for ever, every shadow of a hope of his future union with his 
daughter and heiress. Most fathers would have punished the boy's 
insolence by sending back his letter enclosed in a scornful reply, 
or with a more scornful silence. Most fathers would have hurried 
their young daughter away, and brought every influence of family 
affection and filial duty to bear upon her heart, and every allure- 
ment of travel, change of scene, society, splendour, and luxury, to 
charm her fancy, and win her from the memory of her childish 
love. And as far as the daughter's welfare alone was interested, 
this might have been very well, and it would have promised not 
unfairly for eventual success ; for it was evident to Daniel Hunter, 
as to all others who saw it, that the affection of Maud for Falconer 
was only the tender, guileless, outspoken love of an only sister for 
an only brother. Yes, this plan would have done very well for 
Maud, only it would have destroyed Falconer. And most fathers 
would have followed it, but Daniel Hunter was not like most men. 
For one reason, he had more moral power than other men, and he 
did not feel obliged to damn a poor boy whom he might redeem, 
or with egotistical indifference, to turn and abandon him to his 
own destruction, when he could form, guide, and elevate him to 
fame and fortune. Falconer O'Leary was a wild, impetuous,, 
ungovernable young radical — a political ignis -fatuus, likely to 
lead men into bogs and quicksands, where he would also quench 
himself. All this was true. But instead of hurling this fiery 
young spirit down hill as to a native element, Daniel Hunter 
would snatch it *' as a brand from the burning," would place it 
on a hill, where it should be a light to the world — *' a burning 
and a shining light." That wore a glorious thing to do. and 
Daniel Hunter was the man to do it. There is no great deed ever 

- done, that is not founded on a self-conquest, self-sacrifice — some 
darling selfish interest must be laid upon the altar to purchase the 
power of doing it. And the greater the power needed, the greater 
the propitiatory sacrifice demanded. And under these conditions, 
Daniel Hunter had the power to redeem this soul alive. The 
offering required from him was a great one. Do you think it was 
a small affair, for a man of his exalted rank, a man familiar with 
the adulations of the world, accustomed to all the splendour and 
refinements of courts and capital cities, and having one beautiful 
daughter, his sole heiress, to withhold her from the splendid 
destiny that might await her in the great world of society, and 
Jreep her as the prize held forth to encourage and reward the 
upward struggles of a young man xnthout family, fortune, friends, 

^r distinction, except such as wo\xVd\>^ cioxi^^^^T^^ ^ <i^^^\. lot Vvim. 
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to lose ? But this Mr. Hunter resolved to do. And having thus 
I determined, he felt himself the arbiter of the youth's destiny, th& 
architect of his future fame and fortunes. 

He laid the paper out before him, took a pen, and wrote to 
Falconer. No words of mine could do justice to the spirit of this 
letter. He began, however, by correcting the boy's mistake, as^ 
to the claim he made upon Miss Hunter. The marriage, he said, 
even supposing it had teen completed, must still havte been illegal, 
without her father's consent, Miss Hunter being under age. 
** Consult," he wrote, ** every lawyer you please, from a mere 
country pettifogger to a chief justice — and they will all, the most 
shallow and the most profound, assure you that you have no legal 
claim upon Maud. Consult any divine of any Christian denomi- 
nation, from the Congregationalist to the CathoHc, and they will 
convince you that you have no moral or religious claim upon her. 
Then ask your own conscience, and it will endorse what the others 
have decided. Maud is at present perfectly free. And now^ 
having cleared away the rubbish of your false foundation, let us- 
build you a better hope upon a surer ground." And then he pro- 
ceeded to unfold all his great and good wishes and intentions for 
the boy. He said to him what he had said to Maud — that he 
pronounced no irrevocable sentence of separation between them — 
that, on the contrary, he held her up to him as an incentive to 
high achievement — a prize to be won — a crowning glory to a high 
career ; and said, that if the boy's love were anything better than 
a mere selfish and exacting passion — if it were a high and holy 
principle, he would surely strive for her and win her. ** And I da 
not mean by this to say," wrote Daniel Hunter, *' that you are 
bound to achieve a great social success, a world-wide renown ; by 
no means — ^but become worthy of my child; and whether the 
world endorses your worth or not, you shall have her. It is not 
I your worldly position that I find fault with. I myself am a man 
■ of the people, and I should say to a prince, though he were heir to 
I a throne, and came courting my child, what I say to you — prove 
I jourseli worthy of my Maud before you ask me to give her to ycu. 
1 And now you wiU bear with the freedom of my words for two ,' 
F reasons. First, that I am the father of the maiden you love, and 
' your father also in years and in knowledge of life. And, secondly, 
because I am really and disinterestedly seeking your good as that 
of my own son." Lastly, he wrote, that in returning the letter, 
he acted in no spirit of resentment, but from mature deliberation, 
and under the strong conviction that in writing and superscribing 
such a letter, the boy had been influenced by passion, under a total 
misconception of his true position towards the maiden. He con- 
cluded by saying that he should be pleased to see him at Howlet 
HaU.. 

Daniel Hunter placed his owTiep\al\ftAc>^fe'^^"t^^^^'^^'^^^^^'^'» 
In an envelope, sealed and BupexaoxVb^^ v^, «£^^ T^cwg^ ^'^'^^ i^.^s^^'^- 
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senger, in whose hands he placed it to be given to Mr. 0'Leary*s 
servant. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Hunter had reconducted her daughte? 
back to the cheerful lightsome chamber, where they had com« 
menced the morning. And when they wore seated again on the 
low, luxurious sofa, before the fire, Maud dropped her head upon 
her mother's shoulder, and burst into tears — ^her heart had been 
slowly filling for some time, and now it overflowed in a shower of 
tears. 

•• Now, I wonder why my darling weeps P Is it because she 
would leave her mother so soon for that yoimg man P ** asked Mrs. 
Hunter, passing her arm around her neck. 

" No, mother; no, sweet mother; I could not leave you for. 
the universe. No, not that — but, oh, I do feel for Falconer ! And 
so would you, too, if you knew him — if you knew how he needs 
me — if you felt how bereaved and desolate ^e is without me. 
Mother, you know I have been with him all our life — I have been 
his helper and comforter ever since we were children. And oh ! 
if you did but know how much he needs help and comfort — if you 
did but know how unhappy he is." 

** And would my Maud marry him P — ^now tell me true." 

** Yes, mother, if I might, for I pity him so much." 

" Then I should grieve to see my Maud marry him. Pity is 
not the feeling my daughter should have for her future husband, 
but an elevating love, a high respect. My Maud does not yet 
even dream of the love she may one day bear one who shall be 
worthy of her — ^who shall be able to sustain and elevate her." 

•* But, oh, mother! his empty, desolate home! to find no one 
sitting by the hearth I It is enough to break his heart. I cannot 
bear to think of it." 

** But his heart is not so easily broken — it is not so tender as 
yours — besides, he must not stay in that desolate home. It will 
be even well if suffering drives him forth. A mountain cottage, 
on a barren farm in this remote region, is no proper place for 
a talented young "man of this century and country, where there 
is work and to spare for all. He must go forth into the great 
struggling world, and win himself a name and a place among 
men." 

Thus the mother and child held sweet counsel together for a 
couple of hours, at the end of which time Daniel Hunter jokied 
them, and the conversation took another turn. 

Soon after the carriage was announced, and they separated, to 
7repare for a drive to the Summit, whither Mrs. Hunter was going 

tpmxhase for her daughter a much needed new wardrobe, of the 
t materials that the limited conntrj stoxfe <ici\3l<i sui^^ly* 
Thejr returned to a late dinnex. 
^c next day about noon tlie ^^axl^ ?TOTi\ V\\^ <i\\.^ , ^w^\^^\si% 
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of Sir Henry Percival, Miss Honoria, and Letty Hunter, arrived. 
They were put in possession of this piece of secret family history, 
as soon as possible after their estaolishment at the Hall. The 
delight of Letty was affecting — it betrayed itself in a burst of 
tears, as she pressed the new found darling fondly to her faithful, 
affectionate bosom. Honoria embraced her adopted sister, and 
touched her warm, rosy cheek with her chilly lips, and then felt 
that she had done everything that was required of her. But Sir 
Henry Percival, the young English baronet, when he was presented 
to the beautiful girl, started as if out of sleep, for he had been 
gazing on her in a perfect trance of admiration. This did not 
especially delight Imss Honoria, who certainly considered Sir 
Henry as her own peculiar cavalier. In the course of a few days 
the now somewhat large family were comfortably settled in their 
"winter quarters, and preparations were in progress for Christmas. 
But in the meantime they heard nothing whatever from Falconer 
O'Leary, and Maud grew daily more anxious and depressed. 

Often in her innocent frankness she expressed her anxiety, 
and asked her father or mother if either had heard anything of 
Falconer, but her parents had heard nothing satisfactory of the 
young man. 

In the meantime. Falconer had received Daniel Hunter's 
generous letter, but maddened with love, jealousy, disappointment, 
and rage, the boy saw everything distorted through the false 
medium of his passions, and imagined that his claim upon Maud 
was indisputable, and that Daniel Hunter knew it to be so, and 
had written that temporising, conciliatory letter, only to gain 
time, and put him off indefinitely. And therefore, Falconer, to 
use his own expression, resolved, " by fair means or foul," to get 
the maiden in his power. 

He sat up all one night to write to her, and in the morning he 
took the letter to Howlet Hall, and put it in the hands of James, 
the parlour waiter, with strict injunctions to carry it to his young 
mistress. And James gave it into the charge of Susan, Maud's 
own maid, with directions to take it immediately up to Miss Hunter. 

It was as yet early in the morning, and the maiden had just 
arisen from her bed, and was standing before a dressing-glass, 
combing out her long, bright ringlets, when her maid entered, and 
laid the letter on the dressing-table before her. Maud took it up ; 
it was directed to *' Mrs. Falconer 0*Leary.^* The young girl laid 
it down again with a troubled countenance, and a tremulous sigh, 
inquiring, 

" Who brought this, Susan ? " 

** I don't know, Miss Hunter. James gave it to me to bring 
up to you." 

Maud took the letter up once more, turned \\. o^et , c,Wik»««ss^wft^ 
the Buperscription wistfully, and with aiio\ihet ^V^^^xsJ^^^^a^^^"^ 
hand <^ber maid, saying, -y^ 
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letter you write, however secretly it may reach me, must first go ' 
into my father's hands before I read it. It must be so, dearest 
Falconer ! I should have no hope for our love, because I could 
not pray the Lord's blessing on us, if I failed in my duty to my 
dear, noble, trusting father, He trusts me. Falconer, and there- 
fore, you know, it is impossible for me to deceive him. The 
letter that you sent me this morning, I laid before him with its 
seal unbroken. And with the seal still unbroken, he gave it 
back to my hand, and left me free to read and reply to it as I 
pleased. And though he exacted no promise, dropped no kind 
of a wish to see my answer, this answer must be laid before him 
for perusal before it is sent to you. He did not read your letter 
that I placed in his hands ; he may not read this, my reply ; 
but he must have the opportunity of doing so. My father trusts 
me ! and I would not deceive him to win my heart's dearest wish." 

Maud finished her letter as she had commenced it, with the 
most earnest assurances of affection and fidelity. And then she 
sat a little while in reverie, before folding and sealing it. White 
she sat so, she heard a gentle rap at the door, and Mrs. Hunter 
came in. 

" My love, have you finished your letter P If so, and you are 
disposed, you may get ready to ride with Honoria. Tour ponies 
will be at the door in half an hour." 

" And will you read my answer to Falconer, while I am getting 
ready, mamma P" 

" Shall I, my dear P" 

*' Oh, mamma .'" said Maud, embracing her, and putting her 
letter in her hand. 

And while the lady read it, Maud changed her slippers for a 
' pair of gaiters, put on her riding habit, arranged her hair, tied 
on the little hat, and drew on her gloves, and then stood waiting 
a few minutes. 

Mrs. Hunter finished the letter, and held it on her lap, and sat 
looking at it with the tears welling up in her dark eyes. 

Maud came up behind her, and with her hand on her shoulder, 
and her lips on her cheek, whispered, 

" Will it do, mother P" 

** Yes, my love." • 

"You see I was between Scylla and Charybdis, with that 
letter, mother. I did not wish to wrong my dear father's confidence, 
or to wound and distress my dear Falconer." 

** Your good, true instincts have guided you safely between the 
two, my love." 

" It is all right, then, mamma P" 

"All right, my darling." 
"And there is nothing to alter V^ 
"Nothing — ^nothing, my love." 
" '^Vhy are the tears in your eyes, tt^eeV,mQ>^«^^^ 
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" For joy, and for sorrow, Maud — ^for joy in my child's goodness 
and truth — ^for sorrow at her grief. But never mind," said the 
lady, smiling, "a little trial will not hurt my girl at her age — it will 
^0 her good." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

m HOWLBT HOLLOW. 

Maud joined the riding party, who made a circuit of the 
Barrier, and returned only m time to dress for dinner. The 
afternoon and evening were, as usual, spent in the fireside recrea- 
tions of music, reading, and conversation, so that the maiden found 
no proper opportunity of laying her reply to Falconer's letter before 
her father until the next morning, when, as was his custom imme- 
diately after breakfast, he went to his study to transact business. 
Maud soon afifcer followed him thither, and there, as on the 
previous morning, she found both her parents sitting together at 
the writing-table, with a diagram before them, and deep in con- 
sultation over a plan for a parsonage to be built at the Summit 
for Mr. Lovel. And when indeed were Daniel Hunter and Augusta 
ever found deeply interested and engaged, but in plans for the 
well-being of others ? So softly had Maud entered, that they 
were insensible of her presence, until she approached the table — 
then both looked around and saiilingly held out their hands to 
draw her in between them. Maud put her letter in her father's 
hands, but before she could withdraw her own hand, Daniel Hunter 
closed her fingers over her letter, and put it from him, smilingly 
saying, 

" I have perfect confidence in my child — I do not need to read 
her correspondence." 

Maud blushed with pleasure, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes, and at that moment she felt that she would not wrong his 
confidence for a kingdom — ^for her lover — ^for anything under 
heaven. 

"But you will seal and send it for me, father?" she asked, 
smilingly. 

** Yes, my love, if you wish — lay it on the table." 

Maud laid her letter down, and turned to retire, but with a 
lingering look, that her father saw and understood, and answered, 
by saying, 

" You needn't go, my dear, unless you wish. Here, take my 
place, and see if you can assist your mother by suggesting any 
improvement in that portico of the parsonage." 

Upon this he arose from his seat, and gently placed his daughter 
in it. He then went and drew a chair up to the opposite side 
of the table, and sat down, and U'ok. ^ ^^^\ c/L ^^^^^'^'^ ^ecw^^'^'^i 
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Maud's letter, with a few lines from himself to Falconer. He 
wrote — 

*• I transmit to you my dear girl's letter, and approve and 
endorse all she has written and promised. Will you not strive to 
merit and win this good girl P You are too chivalric, I am sure, 
coolly to wish to snatch a prize you have not earned. Consider 
me your not easily alienated friend." 

Having sealed and directed the little packet, he rang for a 
messenger, to whom he gave it, with orders to take it to Silver 
Creek. 

And this letter was carried to Falconer. But the hot-headed, 
self-willed, passionate boy, so recently and so unexpectedly be- 
reaved of his idol and his darling ; — ^with his home desolate, \m 
heart still bleeding from its ruptured ties, his blood on fire with 
love and grief and fear and rage : — like a young tiger suddenly 
spoiled of hiB mate, was in no mood truly to appreciate the nobb 
confidence and generosity of the father, or tne beautifrd, filial 
piety of the daughter. His love, besides, was too fierce and 
^lous in its exclusiveness, to endure the thought of any inter* 
ference between them, especially that of her &ther, of Daniel 
Hunter, whom, from the bottom of his heart, he hated and de- 
tested, as the stern, unsparing despot who was the cause of his 
family's fall. And to this insane and obstinate piece of gross 
injustice, was added the fatal self-deception with which he per- 
suaded himself of the validity of his claim to Maud, and conse- 
quently of the supposed double dealing and fraudulent policy of 
her father. He deigned no answer whatever to Mr. Hunter's 
letter, which he stigmatised as an insolent attempt to patronise 
him. But to Maud he wrote a fierce, scathing reply. For so 
did rage and jealousy war in his heart with love, that he would 
almost as willingly have strangled as embraced the maiden, had 
she been in his power. He sent that precious testimonial of his 
affection for her, and then after a little while, when it was gone 
beyond recall — when he felt certain that it was in her hands, and 
that she was weeping over it — his mood changed, and he could 
have thrust his hand into the fire, and burnt it off, for having 
written it. And he folt as if he would have given his life to have 
recalled it. He strode up and down the floor, and called himself 
an idiot ! a madman 1 a devil ! a beast ! a combination of aU four ! 
And he wished that somebody would have the kindness to blow 
his desperate brains out ! then he sat down and wrote sheet after 
sheet with passionate penitence, and then, disgusted with his work, 
tore them to pieces, and threw them into the fire, and rushed from 
the house, and fled up the mountain-side, to hurl himself and lose 
his agony amid the awful solitudes of nature. It was late in the 
mght when he returned, calm because wearied, and ho sat up till 
morning to wvito to Maud. Thia \etto satisfied him, and ho 
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The yonng girl had just returned &om her morning ride, when 
Little Len overtook her, rode up and placed it in her hand, and 
]umng her father's saaetion now, »he immediately retired to her 
zoom to read it. It wae even more impassioned, despairing, 
dei^era|e than the first. He spoke eloquently of the awful, & 
stunninjk suddenness of the bereavement that had left his heart 
and ham and life desolate ; he said that his house was intolerable, 
because he missed her from her old jdace at the fijreside : — 

'* Your little sewing-chair and work-basket almost break my 
heart! And your chamber — it was a suicidal thing to do, and I 
found it so — ^but I went into your chamber, and saw all your 
little things — ^your toilet-table and glass, your bed, your chest of 
drawers — and on the floor your slippers that you used to wear 
about the house — everything to remmd me of the loving, little 
wife, so cruelly rifled from my bosom just as she was made my 
own I Was ever any act so ruthless — any suffering so maddening 
in the world ? I tell you^ Sylvia, I threw myself down upon your 
diamber-floor, over those two little shoes, and I wept like a child, 
howled like a wild beast, and raived like a demon ! Life is worth- 
less, and worse than worthless, wi4^out you ! — ^it is intolerable !-^ 
it is a long, protracted torture, whose every pulse is a pang ! — t 
cannot, and will not endure it. I will cast it off as quickly as t 
would an oppressive burden I I can die for you, but I cannot live 
without you." 

Farther down he wrote—*' You are my wife in the sight of 
heaven and earth. I do not want any priest or any judge to tell 
me so — I know it. And your fiEtther knows it, else he never woidd 
take the temporising course he does. You are my wife ; and I 
love none on earth — ^not a being on earth but you ; all the rest of 
the world might go, if I had only you — you, I could live anywhere 
with you ; in the woods, in a cave, in an open boat on the sea ; I 
could die vrith you; but I cannot be separated from you. I 
oannot, Sylvia ; madness or death must ensue." Again, near the 
conclusion, he wrote — ** Come to me, my own, my beloved, my 
familiar darling — come and bring light and joy once more to my 
darkened, desolated home." 

There were many pages filled vnth just such desperate lamen- 
tftUons and ravings as these. And the maiden read, and wept as 
if her heart would break. Keenly — keenly she felt his sorrows ! 
and never, never had her affection for the boy, whose very 
necessities endeared him the more to her heart — ^been so deep and 
solicitous. She answered his letter immediately ; renewing all 
her former assurances of unchanging affection and fidelity ; 
expressing her painful sympathy with his griefg ; telling him that 
his want of faith in her fothcr and in licrKself, was the chief clement 
in his unhappiness ; finally, begging him to coniido in her father, 
accept his invitation, and come to ace her at the Hall, bho 
^api^tebcd this letter. 
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That very same afternoon, back came an answer— just as mad 
as any of its predecessors — in the course of which he told hep, 
that to invite him to visit her there at the Hall, where he should 
see her only in a circle of fine ladies and gentlemen, whose presence 
would prevent him, though his bosom were bursting, from relieving 
it by speaking one true heart-word to her — ^was a mockery, and 
worse than a mockery. He did not want that — that were the fate 
of Tantalus. No ' he wanted her in his home. And this, he said, 
w^ his last appeal. Would she come, he asked ; would she come 
and restore him to himself? This was his last appeal, he repeated. 
If she would listen to it, from the most wretched, she would 
render him the happiest being on earth ! If she would not, then 
his home and neighbourhood, grown hateful and intolerable, would 
be abandoned ; he should sell aU he possessed, and go off; he 
knew not, cared not, where ! to meet he knew not, cared not, what 
fate ! There, she had his life, his reason, his destiny, here and 
hereafter, in her hands. Would she sacrifice him P 

The bitterest tears that maiden had ever shed, were dropped 
upon his letter ; but she was not for a moment tempted to swerve 
m)m duty. She answered it sadly, but firmly ; reassuring him of 
her undying affection, but reiterating her resolution never to wrong 
her father's confidence ; and saying : *' If I could do as you urge 
. me. Falconer ; if I could so forget what I owe my parents ; if I 
could so deceive and betray their trust, I should be for ever un- 
worthy of your confidence, and you should never trust me more." 
And she ended her letter with the most earnest assurances of her 
sympathy and affection for him, her faith in duty, and her hope 
in the future. This letter was also despatched. 

But days passed, and she received no answer to it, nor heard 
any news of the youth. At length, one morning, she received a 
passionate, sorrowful, and bitterly accusative letter from Falconer ; 
telling her that he had disposed of all his possessions in Alleghany 
county, and had left the neighbourhood, and bidding her farewell 
for ever ! This letter had been placed in her hands by her maid, 
as soon as she was out of bed in the morning. She read it in a 
sort of mournful amazement, and then asked Susan when it had 
been brought. Her maid replied that Little Len had brought it " 
the night previous, after the family had retired, and that Len said 
his young master had that morning taken the stage for Baltimore. 
In a sad bewilderment the maiden threw on her dressing-gown, 
and taking the letter with her, went to her parent's apartment* 
Arrived at the door, she rapped, and asked, 

*' May I come in, dear mother P " 

" Yes, enter, my darling," answered the sweet voice of Mrs. 
Hunter. 

And Maud opened the door, and passed into the chamber. 

JBbr father, in his dressing-gown ai\d sWp^^xs^, s?it in an easy-chair 

before the &re, teking life '* easy." lies mo\)act,m>afeT ^^^^IxsV 
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morning wrapper, had arisen to meet her, with a smile of affec- 
tionate welcome ; but something in Maud's tone of voice, and 
something in her look, alarmed the lady, and she hastened forward 
and took her hand, exclaiming, 

" My dear child ! " 

Maud silently pressed her hand and carried it to her lips, and 
held up Falconer's note to view, and then went on and handed it 
to her father. Daniel Hunter first drew her to his bosom, and 
embraced her fondly, and then set her down upon his knees, and 
put his arm around her waist, while he read the note. Mrs. 
Hunter stood behind him, and with her hand upon his shoulder, 
leaned over and followed him in the perusal. When it was over, 
he folded and returned it to Maud, saying, kindly, 

** Do not let this matter trouble you too much, my child. I 
have the will and the power to bring good out of this. Trust in 
me, my child." 

And pressing a kiss upon her brow, he passed her into the 
charge of her mother. 

*' I will go with you to your room, my love," said the lady, 
taking her hand and leading her from the chamber. '^• 

When they reached the maiden's room, Mrs. Hunter drew her 
daughter within her arms, and with a troubled and foreboding 
heart gazed upon her face. Two crimson spots blazed upon 
Maud's cheeks, her dark-blue eyes were preternaturally dilated, 
and the purple veins upon the snowy forehead and temples were 
full, distended, and throbbing. 

'* You are not weU, my darling." 

** Yes, sweet mother." 

" But you are not ; your face is flushed — your head is so hot," 
she said, passing her hand over the burning forehead; "your 
head is so hot." 

*' It is only the headache, dear mother ; I am apt 4o have the 
headache when anything — any trouble — shock — What was I 
saying? Oh! save me!" exclaimed the maiden, as she reeled 
and fell. 

Mrs. Hunter raised and laid her on the bed, and rang violently 
for assistance. 

Miss Hunter's maid came hurrying in, and was hastily 
despatched for Mr. Hunter, who speedily entered the chamber, to 
find his wife standing, wringing her hands, over the insensible 
form of their daughter. 

A physician was immediately sent for. And as soon as the 
intervening distance permitted, old Doctor Henry arrived, and 
was conducted to the bedside of the sufferer. He pronounced her 
illness a mild type of brain fever, superinduced by mental excite- 
ment. Yes! the sorrow and anxiety of the last few weeks — 
patiently as they had been borne, kindly as they had been soothed. 
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— had overcome the sensitiye, finely tempered orgaaiisatioii» and 
excitement reached its climax in fever. 

Her illness was not long or severe, and at no period of it wea 
her life in danger. In two weeks she was able to sit up in her 
easy chair, or recline upon the low sofa, before her chamber fire. 
And Mrs. Hunter, who had been her sole nurse during her illness, 
was her constant companion in her convalescence. And these 
were pleasant days, and reminded the mother and daughter of a 
previous convalescence of t^e latter, which she reverted to^ t» 
being the sweetest remmiscence of the past. 

And while the young girl was thus gaining strengt^i dfeufy, 
Daniel Hunter made a journey to Baltimore, that took him from 
home for a week. By the time he returned, his daughter wa» 
going about the house as usual. 

The morning after his arrival, he sent for Maud to oome to him 
in his study. She went, and found him sitting in his leather 
chair, with Mrs. Hunter near him, as usual. 

Indeed it was a rare thing to see them apart ; for the Years 
that passed over their heads but drew them the closer together — 
they were truly one — one in thought, affection, and purpose. In 
early life, Mrs. Hunter had, as a matter of conscience, avoided 
taking any part in the statesman's political toils, cares, and 
anxieties, lest he should not afterwards be able to enjoy that 
thorough rest and recreation in her society, which he otherwise 
might have done. But as time passed, Augusta had felt herself 
drawn irresistibly more and more into closer and ploser com* 
panionship in all the man's, the philanthropist's, the statesman's 
interests, thoughts, plans, and purposes. And this closer union 
made both happier. Her mornings, whenever he needed her, or 
thought he needed her, were passed with Daniel Hunter in his 
study ; and in the evenings, their labour and cares were forgotten 
in the family circle around the fire. But this by the way. 

Upon the present occasion, no heavy state affair, no reforma- 
tory project, not even a neighbourhood improvement — ^but a more 
genial family interest engaged Mr. and Mrs. Hunter. As Maud 
entered, her father, with a cheerful, encouraging countenance, held 
out his arms to her ; and when she came to him, he drew her 
between his knees and set her down, and smiled in her face. 

Maud thought she had never seen her father look so sferong 
and calm and benignant — so full of power and goodness and self- 
reliance — and a certain high faith and hope mingled with her 
love, and raised it almost to worship, as she lifted her eyes to his 
faao. He said, 

" I sent for you, my dear, to tell you to relieve yourself £r<Hn 

all uneasiness, to cast all your care on me. I have tho dcsiro and 

&o ability to make you happy. Of what avail, indeed, wcro my 

SigQ And position, i£ 1 had not the pcwct 1k> bkea our <»e child P 
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All that I am, and have, my love, will I use in making your 
mother's child content. You do not know wiiat took me to Bal- 
timore P No, for I would cbrop no hint of a purpose that must 
have been a subject of excitement and anxiety to you during my 
absence, and would have hmdered your recovery. But I went 
to Baltimore in pursuit of Falconer. I understand that boy 
thoroughly, my dear ; his very faults srow out of a noble, thougn 
misguided nature, which time, experience, and knowledge will 
correct. I feel a real and deep interest in him, my dear, and not 
solely upon your account, but also upon his own and his family's, 
I have great hopes for him, my love — ^he will yet do very well ; 
he will yet be an honour to his friends and to his country." 

" Did you see him in Baltimore, my dear father P " 

" No, my dear, I did better than that. " It would not have been 
well to have seen him in the mood he was then in. But I was 
enabled to make a tolerably accurate guess as to the places 
where I should be most likely to hear news of him. As there was 
no election priding, I made inquiries about him at artists' studios. 
I found that he had visited several in Baltimore, and that he was 
going the next day to Washington City. Now, therefore, in order 
to e&ct my purpose in his behalf, it was necessary for me to 
precede him imther. I did so. I set out by the night coach, and 
reached the city by the next morning. Immediately after break- 
fefit, I went to see our friend Donzoni, the Italian sculptor, in the 
employment of the government." 

**A man, my love, who owes his present fortune to your 
fiather's patronage. Fifteen years ago, when we first went to 
Europe, Mr. Hunter found, in a small village in Italy, a poor, 
unfriended, but highly-gifted young artist, who, in addition to the 
trials of genius, had endured persecutions, and well-nigh suffered 
martyrdom for the freedom of his thoughts and utterance upon 
religious and political questions. Your nither brought him to this 
country, procured him a government contract, and laid the 
foundation of his present fortunes. Donzoni, my child, is one of 
the many men of genius in all the departments of life, who owe 
their success to your father's discriminating benevolence and 
timely aid," said Mrs. Hunter, warmly. 

Maud lifted an almost worshipping glance to her father's noble 
countenance, but he only smiled and kissed her, and shook his 
head, saying, 

" I do not know, my dear ; every one whom I have been so 
happy to assist, would probably have succeeded without my aid, 
though possibly not so soon and easily as with it. Gijnius, like 
murder, will out, and it is easier to clear the way for it, than to 
repress and keep it back. But as I was about to say, my dear, 
I found Donzoni in his studio, near the Capitol. I had a long 
and confidential conversation with him. I spoke of ¥\i.U!.<>y^<ix — 
Bpoka higMjr, and I am euro justly, ol Ytka ^Tis;^:^ swA^^ws^^a* ^ 
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perfect beauty, and if ever the maiden had a vain personal desire, 
it was that her own hair and eyes had been dark like her mother's, 
and her father's, and Falconer's. It was this sweet humility and 
modesty that so endeared her to all hearts — that subdued the 
feeling of envy, and silenced the tongue of detraction in her 
rivals ; that deepened admiration into love. Yes ! a disinterested 
love was the sentiment she awakened in all,, even the coldest, the 
most worldly hearts. Old men and maidens, young men and 
matrons, all who looked upon the beautiful girl, felt their hearts 
drawn to her — ^looked upon her, and loved her. 

And in the meantime, how did poor Falconer bear this? 
Eating his own heart in sullen rage. His almost fear waB 
realised — ^his *' Star of Silver Creek " had risen iqDon the city — 
and for one poor lover, had a town full of adorers. Bumour ako 
gave her in marriage. It was said that the beautiful Miss Hunter 
and the young English baronet, seen always in her company, were 
afi^nced. And that that was the reason why the young lady 
received the adulations of all others with such gentle indifference. 
All these rumours reached the poor fellow in his studio, and he 
ground his teeth in silent torture — the harpies of jealousy, Ta.ge, 
and despair were gnawing at his heart. 

*' I knew it," he growled to himself; " I knew it ! I said so ! 
I told her of it ! Oh ! prophetic soul of mine ! I foretold that 
she had only to be seen to be worshipped, and only to be wor- 
shipped to be won !" 

And to relieve himself and express his sentiments, he flew to 
his art, and made a model of the Laocoon strangled by serpents, 
and showing a countenance so diabolical with anguish, despair, 
and malignity, as could only be inspired by such a state of mind 
as that of the artist. 

He seldom went out, for he was totally unconnected in the 
city, and he scornfully rejected the good offices of the only man 
who both could and would have introduced him into society. 
He had received Mr. Hunter's card, but would not honour it 
with any sort of notice ; when he first got it, he took it up, and 
turned it about with a bitter and sour smile, and read, ** Daniel 
Hunter receives, Wednesday evenings at 8 o'clock," and said, 

** * Daniel Hunter !' Just see the arrogance of that man ! just 
see the 'pride that apes humility!' Another man would have 
written Mr. Daniel Hunter, but he writes Daniel Hunter as if it 
were Julius O^sae ! And it deceives the people, too ! Pah ! how 
I hate humbug!" and so saying he tossed the card over hia 
shoulder, and hammered away at his work, digging vicious 
furrows in the unlucky brow of the Laocoon. 

All this while Daniel Hunter was silently and aecretly 
watdhing oyer the boy, and promoting his interests. He lost no 
^poarixudty of recommending the youngs ac\iiV^\i«t \^ \aa CTvcnda, 
^'^mU comumaiaxm for busts, inedallioi», »tokW<fc\Xft», ^^'''^^fi^^ 
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Falconer received during the winter, and which, with an artist'g 
pleasant egotism, he ascribed solely to his own merits, were 
entirely owing to Daniel Hunter's exertion and influence in his 
behalf. 

Falconer never saw Maud except at church, or in the ladies' 
gallery of the Senate, or in the carriage on the Avenue, or at some 
concert or opera, and then sbe was always with her parents and 
the odious Sir Henry Fercival. And the boy was too proud and 
resentful to approach her under such circumstances. 

So passed the season until it drew near its close. Congress 
adjourned on the 4th of March, and the fashionable world was 
preparing to leave Washington. Falconer did not know, and 
scorned to inquire whether Daniel Hunter and his family would 
leave with the others. But he had not spoken with Maud since 
her arrival in the city, nor in fact since their separation at the 
altar. And now an mtense, irresistible longing to speak to her, 
to hear her speak, took possession of his soul. 

The President's last reception was to be held on the evening 
of the 3rd of March, and all the world was expected to be there. 
The Hunters would be present, of course. And Falconer O'Leary 
resolved to go and enjoy perhaps the last opportunity he should 
have of seeing and speaking to Maud. 

So when the evening came, he made a careful toilet, and set 
out for the presidential mansion. The numerous carriages of all 
descriptions, with their horses' heads turned thitherward, the 
crowd of carriages lining the avenue, and thronging the drive 
through the lawn, and ranged before the mansion, admonished 
this poor, solitary foot-passenger, how great the press of wealthy, 
fashionable, or distinguished visitors would be. He entered the 
grounds by the side gate, and there ho found plenty of company 
in the humbler visitors that thronged the paved foot-way, and 
were hurrying on to the most democratic assembly in the world. 
He went on, and the nearer he approached the mansion, the 
thicker, the more impassable became the crowd. He arrived at 
its portals, and found the steps, halls, and passages literally 
blocked up with the multitude, who had come to pay their la^t 
respects to the most popular President the country had seen since 
the days of Washington. 

Slowly, and with great difficulty, he ** worked his passage '* 
through halls and anti-chambers into the drawing-room, where 
the President received his friends. This room was quite as much 
crowded as any he had toiled through. He glanced at the centre 
of the room, where the chief magistrate stood, attended by the 
marshal and other civic and military officers, and shook hands 
with all comers among those hundreds, until Falconer had com- 
passion on the musdes of the old man's right hand arm, and- 
vrandercd if it were possible he could go entirely thsck\v!^^v^V..^b«k 
ifi. The boy did not linget Viet^ \ \kfc ^^\\rJ^ ^'^sfe "ssv^Ssiia- 
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After making the circuit of the saloon two or three times, tko 
President led her back to her place, took the seat by her side, 
and continued the pleasant, lively chat with her there. Falconer 
observed them some time longer, and then, nodding his head 
grimly two or three times, ho said to himself, 

*' Now I will try her — I will put her to a test — I will put them 
aU to the test. Come ! I will go and invite * Miss Hunter ' to 
take a promenade with me. Let us see if she will accept the 
invitation. Let us see if she will not rather be * very sorry,' and 
too much fatigued, and beg to be excused. Oh ! ha ! ha ! I know 
how it will be!" 

And so saying, the boy deliberately sauntered up towards the 
sofa where they sat. The President was seated between Mrs. 
and Miss Hunter — Daniel Hunter on the other side of his wife. 
The four were gaily conversing with their heads together, and 
did not perceive the approach of Falconer until he stood before 
them. He bowed to the group, and then, turning to Maud, ad- 
dressed to her some words of the merest common-place courtesy, 

*' A very pleasant evening, IMiss Hunter. I hope that you 
have enjoj'ed it." 

She looked up — the same flush of pleasure lighted up her faco 
— and out flew her little white hand like a bird into his — and, 

" Ohl Falconer, I am so glad to see you!" she said. 

Spoiled child of society, as he had called hor, she was still far 
more natural, simple, and genial, than himself. 

** 1 am Po glad to see you — but why have you not called P" 

" ' Circumstances beyond my control,' Miss Hunter, have de- 
prived me of that honour. I need scarcely inquire, Miss Hunter, 
whether you are pleased with Washington city. Your look» 
assure me that you have enjoyed your winter here." 

*• Yes — it is a pleasant place in its season ; we meet interesting 
people IVoni all parts of the world here. And best of all, I like 
it because it is a truly democratic city ; there is little esolusivc- 
• ness here." 

"I am truly rejoiced to hear that you have been so well 
pleased, Mit^s Hunter." 

*' And yet — and yet, sir, I might have been better pleased." 

" Miss Hunter, if you are not already too weary, will you do 
mo the honour to accept my arm for the promenade P" 

** I will do myself that pleasure, if the President will excuse 
me," she said, turning with a beaming smile towards the latter. 

The President assented with a bow and a smile, and a jest as 
to what he should answer were he forty years younger. 

*' And will your Excellency permit me to present to you my 

earliest friend and foster brother, Mr. Falconer O^Leary, o£ 

Maryland P ISo dcmbt," she added, with a smile full of girlish 

gaiety and innocent freedom, " Mx. 0'lieax^,«^ vn. duty bound, 

^o hia bow to the Presidoat in Yua xecoi^XivoTi^-^twim-Ajivs^ ^^ 
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know that his Excellency finds it impossible to remember every 
one among his * dear five million friends.' " 

*' Miss Hunter may do her utmost will with me," said the old 
gentleman, shaking his hand, and then welcoming Falconer with 
cordiality. And our boy felt a twinge of compunction and mor- 
tification to think that he had really committed the vandalism of 
passing through the reception-room, and entering the saloon, 
without having had the grace to pay his respects to the master of 
the house — not to say the President. 

But this slight feeling of self-reproach was but as a ripple 
upon the stormy waves of his deeper and fiercer emotions, in 
which it was soon engulfed. He drew the little hand of the 
maiden within his arm, and joined the promcnaders. The thick 
press of the crowd was now beginning to thin off— the sjiloon was 
only moderately full of company. And Miss Hunter, hanging on 
the arm of a stranger of distinguished manly grace and beauty, 
was now the observed of all observers. She was indifferent 
l)ecause unconscious of the attention they attracted — but he, on 
the contrary, with his heart bursting with suppressed emotion, and 
desirous above all things for a confidential interview with her — 
he was painfully conscious of the hundreds of eyes that saw them. 
Ho was pale and silent — now with her arm resting trustingly on 
his, with her touch thrilling him through every nerve and vein to 
his heart's core, he could no longer affect to address her with the 
commonplace nonsense of a drawing-room chit chat. 

He looked towards Mr. and Mrs. Hunter to see how they took 
his promenade with their daughter, and whether they watched him. 
Cut no ! they appeared cheerful and confident, or indifferent, ho 
could not decide which. The President and Mr. Hunter were, 
earnestly discussing some subject of interest, and Mrs. Hunter 
was listening to them with pleased attention. There was evidently 
no jealous surveillance on their part. 

But oh ! the crowd — the crowd with its argus eyes ! pressing so 
close upon them, too — two or three couples abreast, immediately 
in front of them — two or three couples treading on their heels 
behind — and a couple on the right hand, and a couple ou the left 
— and no opportunity of relieving his bosom's weight by speaking 
one earnest heart-word to his beloved, that would not be heard 
by a dozen pair of ears, and repeated most likely by as many 
gossiping tongues. And this their first meeting after their stormy 
separation, and long, weary absence ! 

They made one or two tm'ns around the room — and then 
another fear seized him ; the company was now thinning off so 
fast, that he thought their parting hour would come before he had 
Baid what his heart was bursting to say. At last he stooped aad 
whispered huskily, 

•* Maud Hunter ! I must speak to you alone, or die I " 

iSfco prctfucd her fingers on the atm otd.\?\5^<^ ^^"^ ^«i^\fc^>^53s^ 
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without further reply, raised her head and looked toward a distant 
corner -sofa that had been lately occupied by a party, who were 
now leaving it to retire. Falconer followed her glance, and fed 
her towards it. They reached it, and took the vacant seat«. 

" Maud," ho commenced, "you said, a few moments since, that, 
you might have been better pleaaed with Washington. Dearest 
Maud, will you tell me what you meant P " 

"If you had called to see us frequently, as others did and do, 
I should have been happier." 

" As others do ! And do you imagine, Maud Hunter, that 7 
could visit you as others do ? J, your inseparable companion from 
infancy. J, who, for years, and until the very moment of our 
sudden separation, looked upon you as my wife ? Oh, Sylvia, how 
blind, deaf, insensible you must be to all I feel! to all I suffer I 
7'isit you os others do!" 

" I did not mean that, Falconer. You must know I did not 
mean that. T should have been much gladder to see you than to 
sec any one else, my dearest brother ! " 

" Your brother ! Hum — ^yes ! You introduced me to the Pre- 
sident as your foster brother — ^was it as your foster brother that 
you would have been glad to see me P " 

" Yes, dear Falconer." 

" Miss Hunter ! I have heard a rumour to which I have hitherto 
given but little credence — but which your manner would seem to 
confirm." 

" T do not imdcrstand you," said Maud. 

" Miss Hunter — ^pardon mo for asking a plain question, which 
I, nevertheless, think I may be considered entitled to ask, and to 
which I may have a right to a candid answer P" 

" What IS it then, Mr. O'Leary P " 

Mr. O'Leary ! It was the first time she had ever so addressed 
hmi, and though he might have knovm that she could do no other- 
wise, since he persevered in calling her Miss Hunter — the name went 
through his bosom like a sword. He was very pale with restrained 
emotion — and his voice had an unnaturally low, level tone, as he 
inqv.Ircd, 

" Miss Hunter, pardon my presumption, but are you engaged 
to be married?" 

" Falconer, you wound and distress me," 

" I am grieved to do so — I bog pardon— nevertheless, I beseech 
you, answer my question frankly, and to the point — are you engaged 
to bo married or not P " 
^ " I consider myself engaged," answered the maiden, in a low 
■"Ice. 

I "Enough! enough, Miss Hunter! pardon my presumption, and 
^ib mo to lead you back to your party," said the boy, in a 
Wiercd, siilfocating voice. 

"Falconer, my dear brother, ^^at \a V\i^ m\v\.\;^x^'' ^^'^i^'^fiasMl, 
form. 
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" Nothing — nothing — notliing — except that I am what many 
men have been before me, and many men will be after me — a 
fool ! " He got up and offered his arm, and she also arose with a 
look of perplexity and distress, took it, and suffered him to conduct 
hor back to her parents. And then the boy bowed deeply and 
withdrew. He immediately left the saloon — the light of life seemed 
dying out within him — his cheeks were white and curdled — his 
lips bloodless, his very eyes stagnant in their sockets — he was 
sick of existence — he could derive no consolation or relief even 
from his art now ; he could not have touched the Laocoon ; he 
could not even have worked at the Niobe ; he could do nothing he 
thought but die, if death would only come. Maud retired from 
the saloon with her parents. 

On reaching homo, she went immediately to her own chamber, 
where, throwing herself upon the bed, all elegantly dressed as she 
was, she gave way to a passionate fit of weeping. 

There came a tap at the door ; she knew her mother's signal, 
and arose and opened it. 

"Now, I have come to have a talk with you, child; now tell me 
what it is between you and Falconer ? Why did he look so much 
like a death's head when he brought you back to us; and why have 
you been weeping so much? Tell your mother," said the lady, 
leading the maiden to the sofa, and embracing her. 

Maud threw herself upon her mother's bosom, and wept heartily 
before she answered. And when Mrs. Hunter repeated the question, 
she replied, 

" Oh, mother, dear mother, I do not understand it at all. 
All I do know is, that Falconer is very, very wretched, and 
behaves in a manner that is as incomprehensible as it is torturing 
to us both." 

"In what manner does he behave my dear? AYliat does ho 
say P What does ho do ? He must be very mistaken, and very 
\mreasonable," 

"Oh, mamma, I could not explain it to you, because I do not 
comprehend it mvself ; only I feel that we are just now both very 
miserable, and that I am tmgrateful, dear mother, in not being , 
perfectly happy with you and my best father." 

" My love, tell me all that passed between yourself and Falconer, 
and I shall be better able to judge." 

** Well, dear mother, I will; listen," said Maud, beginning, and 
telling the lady word for word the whole of the short, but sig- 
nificant conversation between herself and her wild lover. In con- 
clusion, she said, " Now, dear mother, what can any one make of 
such conduct ? just at the very moment I assured hmi that I con- 
sidered myself boimd to him, that he should have changed in such 
a deathly way, and left me so abruptly." 

The lady sat in thought a few momenta, ^xxv^ ^^xv ^ ^^^^ ^"^^^^ 
over J/mt face, and embracing hor daug\itcY, ^\vg ^^\^i 
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*' I see it all, my love ! There is a misunderstanding between 
you. You were spe»iking at cross purposes." 

*' How, dearest mother P " 

*• Why, thus ; it is clear enough to me ; he has heard of a silly 
rumour of your being engaged to Percival." 

*' Is there such a rumour, mamma P Oh, I am very much 
mortified ! " 

*' Yes, there is such a report, my dear. I have contradicted it 
wherever I have heard it. Yet it still prevails." 

" I am very sorry ! And that unhappy Falconer has heard it.'' 

" Undoubtedly, and he was talking about your rumoured en- 
gagement to Pcrcival, while you were thinking only of your pledge 
to himself ! That explains his WTctchedness." 

" But, mamma," said Maud, gravely, "it is impossible that 
Falconer could, for an instant, entertain the idea of my being so 
false ! No, no, mamma ! Falconer never, never thought so ill 
of me!" 

*' My child, long as Falconer lived with you, ho evidently does 
not fully understand and appreciate you. His judgment is blinded 
by his passions." 

*' And, oh, mamma ! could Falconer believe that I could be a 
traitor to my life -long love, and engage myself to another ? " 

*' It is evident that he did so, my child ; and that he under- 
stood you to confess such an engagement." 

" Oh, how could Falconer P How could he ? Oh, mamma, let 
us undeceive him ! Oh, mamma ! tell me how I can undeceive 
him at once ! " said Maud, clasping her hands. 

The lady drew her to her bosom, and gravely and sweetly 
answered, 

" My dear child must not move in this matter at all. It doe.*? 
not become her to do so. Besides, it would do no good, my love ; 
it would do harm. Falconer must be left to suffer some of the 

Eainful consequences of his OAvn mad. passions and rash acts, 
efore he will ever think it necessary to bring them into subjec- 
tion to his reason and conscience. It will not do always to inter- 
fere to counteract the wholesome discipline of suffering." 

"But, oh, mamma ! is not this a dangerous thing P He is so 
wretched ! Wliat if in his anguish and despair he should ruin 
himself, as I have heard of others doing P What if he should be 
lost to us for ever P " 

" He will not ! Your father, love, watches over him with the 
affectionate interest of a parent. Your father will prevent his 
cominj!; to evil, and ensure his coming to good." 

" My dearest, dearest father ! Oh, mamma ! my undivided 
heart — my whole life, devoted solely to him, would not repay him 
for /ill we owe him ! " 

" Huf<hf love I It is irreligious c^cn to V^V o^ t^-^'cc^Isv^ him. 
a H'c? repay our heavenly Father iot wW nn^^ ons^Vvkq.^'"' 
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" And the greatest blessing our heavenly Father has given us, 
mamma, is my earthly father ! '* 

" Yes, Maud ! Yes, love ! for there is none like him in the 
world. Daniel Hunter was always good and great beyond other 
men. And every advancing year he has grown better and greater. 
When we were yoimg, Maud, I loved him as much as I thought it 
was possible for heart to love. And every advancing year I have 
loved him better and better. And now that we are growing old, 
I love him best of all ! *' said Augusta, with tears of deep joy 
welling up in her eyes. 

Then, after a little while, she said, 

" We have had trials and sorrows, Maud ; who has ever escaped 
them P Wo have had bitter political enemies ; we have been 
envied, hated, slandered ; our oest actions ascribed to the worst 
motives ; our most earnest purposes often thwarted, our brightest 
hopes often darkened. And we have had domestic sorrows — 
crushing, heart-breaking sorrows. Your loss was such an one. 
Yet, still, still I have been so blessed in ^m, Maud ! so blessed in 
him. That is the reason I want mv darling to be blessed in her 
husband — ^then all the joys of her lite will be multiplied, and all the 
sorrows of her life wUl be comforted. And I feel confident my 
child will be blessed. I feel sudi faith in Daniel Hunter, that I 
am sure he will convert and redeem her Falconer, and make him 
worthy to be his son. My darling, hope and be comforted ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CINOINNATUS. 

While the March winds were still piping, Daniel Hunter and his 
family once more sought their too often forsaken home at Howlct 
Hall. Mr. Hunter immediately turned his attention towards the 
carrying on of those incomplete works of improvement, that years 
before, under his favourable auspices, had been commenced in 
that section of country. 

The new pai-scnage, designed and built by Mr. Hunter at the 
Summit, for the Levels, was now completely finished wid com- 
fortably furnished, and ready to receive its tenants. And early in 
May the young pair, with their infant children, migrated thither. 

Mr. and ^5s. Hunter, with their daughters, and their relative. 
Sir Henry Percival, remained together at the Hall. 

Sir Henry Percival was certainly as deeply smitten with the 
beautify Maud Himter as it was possible for him to be, and yet 
he passed the whole of his time in attendance upon Honoria ! It 
is difficult to explain exactly how this happened — it might have 
been necessity, habit, or fatality— t\v€i ecim^fvsN&vsiVi. ^"l ^scsrt^^^aa^ssv^ 
-HxUwmmuuiceB and of people's c^i^ft(i\A.Hlvwv*--^<^ ^J^\^s^«s^ ^ 
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forced upon him by his antecedents — the tyranny of the past over 
the present ; or it might have been only the young lady's own 
exaction, which in common gallantry the young gentleman could 
not resist. At all events they were always together — in their 
early morning ride, in their forenoon readings in the library, in 
the afternoon drive, in the evening lounge in the drawing-room, 
everywhere, at all hours of the day, they were together. And the 
Hunters looked upon their engagement as a settled thing, and 
wondered how any one could have been so mistaken as to have 
given him Maud — Maud, who was now the inseparable companion 
of her parents. 

Daniel Hnnter continued to occupy himself with the improve- 
ment of his neighbourhood. New stone-quarries were opened in 
the Barrier, and new coal and iron mines were searched for and 
discovered in the Eidge. A woollen- factory, and an iron-foundry, 
and saw-mills were erected at the Summit; good and reliable 
inducements were held out to mechanics and labourers, from the 
over-stocked city, to come and settle there. A county paper was 
established, and a high school for boys projected. 

Mrs. Hunter was happier than ever before — happier in herself, 
and happiest in her husband and daughter. 

Maud found herself full of hope and joy, for she had perfect 
faith in her father's power to bring her early trials to a happy 
issue, and through him she often heard that Falconer was still at 
Donzoni's studio, and in a fair way of doing well. 

Even Daniel Hunter had lost that habitually pondering, care- 
worn, anxious expression that seemed to have permanently settled 
on his countenance. . He now looked younger, stronger, and in 
better health, than for years before. And his wife thanked God 
in her heart as she said, 

I ** Yes ! this active, useful life of a country gentleman, is 
exactly what he needs now — it is exactly the life that will unbend 
and refresh and recreate his health and energies." 

Yes ! this was a delightful regenerating life for him ; would 
it might have lasted longer ! But Daniel Hunter was, above all 
things, a statesman and politician, and he could not by any 
possibility divide himself from the political interests of his country 
— ^they attracted him with an irresistible force. 

And now a new question of national policy arose, of a nature 
so important and exciting, comprising in itself so many bitterly 
conflicting interests, that the two great political parties of the 
country were shivered into fractions, and the old boundary lines 
of politics destroyed in the new storm. 

Daniel Hunter's own pai'ty was split by the maddest of radical 
factions, who dubbed themselves the "Out and Outers," while 
the eonserrativG half were honoured with the name of the " Old 
Guards. " 

State elections fox EepxeBciiia\ivea \o Cjo^^^?.^^«tfe«!^^ 
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proaching, and this stormy question was shaking the Common-* 
wealth to its very centre. Conventions were called, and then 
violently broken up. Mass meetings wero summoned to delibe- 
rate, but met only to fight. Stump orators went abroad, and 
sometimes got praised and feasted, and carried in triumph, and 
sometimes mobbed and half murdered. And the Old Guards and 
the Out and Outers never met singly, or in numbers, without 
pitching into a battle of words or blows — d Voutrance. This 
desperate state of affairs, with his party divided against itself, 
as well as against all other parties, gave Daniel Hunter the 
greatest pain and anxiety — trouble that was soon augmented by 
a letter from Donzoni, informing him that his protege, Mr. Fal- 
coner O'Leary, had left his studio, left incomplete two or three 
very promising works of art, and that he had gone ** to parts 
unknown,'* 

The simple fact was this — At the very first note of alarm, at 
the first sound of the trumpet heralding a fierce political strife. 
Falconer had thrown down, chisel and hammer, model and copy, 
rushed from the studio, and hurled himself, body and soul, pell- 
mell into the very thickest of the fight. And while gentle Maud 
was weeping over his disappearance, Daniel Hunter soon heard 
of him stumping the district from one end to the other, and 
attracting to nim all the fierce political incendiaries, and mad- 
dened malcontents that comprised the radical faction of the old 
party. According to the state constitution. Falconer O'Leary was 
as yet not of an age to become the candidate for their Represen- 
tative in Congress ; but as there is no statute limitation to the 
combined power of a resolute will, fierce passions, and overwhelm- 
ing eloquence. Falconer O'Leary was certainly the most powerful 
champion they had in the field — the very Achilles of the Out and 
Outers. 

" Oh ! this will never do," said Daniel Hunter to his wife. 
*• That boy will do an incalculable amount of mischief to himself, 
as well as to others. No man can serve two masters — ^he never 
can be an eminent sculptor and a successful politician. He is the 
most unmanageable fellow I ever met with in my life ; bui he 
must be drawn out of this somehow. Art is his true vocation, not 
politics — he was never intended by nature for a politician : to him 
politics is a totally illegitimate occupation, to which he was first 
instigated by his fierce, unreasonable antagonism to myself, and 
afterwards by the pleasing discovery of his own ijower of 
eloquence. And guided by the same spirit of opposition, he 
has taken false views, and adopted without examination most 
dangerous principles, of which he will be ashamed when he grows 
older and comes to understand them. No — politics is certainly 
not his mission — he is too much governed by passion, too little by 
judgment, for that career. And nothing Wt XS^a ^^xr** c^^ ^\!J^k^'^- 
xuBja, aod the love of excitement, iiiB^\w\3^ Vi v^<^^ "^^ ^>3^ 
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nothing but a severe disappointment will cool the fever and calm 
the delirium. Disappointment is always the test of a vocation 
— it destroys an imaginary one, while it strengthens a real one. 
And such a disappointment must come to him. It will prostrate 
and embitter him for a while, but it will cure him of his political 
mania. And then let him return and devote himself to art, his 
true mistress ; and for the transient notoriety of the politician win 
the eternal fame of the artist. So, every way in which natui*e and 
Providence never intended him to walk shall be blocked up, and 
the true and legitimate path of his genius shall be made straight 
for him." 

It is not to be supposed that Daniel Hunter was foi^otten in 
this contest. Some time before the electioneering war had 
reached its highest point of excitement, Mr. Hunter had been 
repeatedly, and by many voices, summoned to the rescue of the 
Old Guards. He was called to the field of political action by 
appeals made to him through the columns of newspapers, by 
letters from personal and political friends, and finally by a com- 
mittee from the Old Guard Convention, who travelled from the 
distant city in which it was in session, to solicit Mr. Hunter to 
become their candidate for the House M)f Representatives, and to 
fihow him the opinion of the Convention that he was the only man 
certain to win over the votes of the majority of the faction, and 
thus reunite and consolidate the party. 

Thus urged, Daniel Hunter consented once more to enter the 
arena of political strife. And the committee departed with his 
answer. 

This determination of Mr. Hunter was excessively distasteful 
to all his family, who disliked it from various reasons. 

Mrs. Hunter grieved to sec him return again to that field of 
harassing labour in which his health and strength and peace had 
been already almost exhausted. She remembered the disgraceful 
scene of opposition, abuse, and violence that had met him on his 
return from abroad. And to see him take the stump again, and 
expose his noble head to the aggressive and insulting taunts and 
missiles — or the almost equally humiliating shouts and laudations 
of the mob ; oh, this required all her faith and patience to enable 
her to bear it. She knew that Daniel Hunter's public career was 
or ought to be over — that there were no new honours to be gained 
by him in entering again upon a public life. And, noble woman 
though she was, she was not Spartan enough to be willing to see 
her husband sacrifice himself for the Commonwealth alone. 

Letty perfectly agreed with Mrs. Hunter, and shared her mis* 
livings relative to the result. Maud grieved that her father left 
off his pleasant daily rides with them from place to place, to watch 
over the " improvements," and that he gave up his cosy evening 
talks and readings — that he was absent from them so frequently, 
^tod for BO Jong a time — that hie hours at home were mostly takflk 
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up by political friends and adherents ; and mostly, that he lost hia 
cheerfulness, and grew thoughtful, anxious, and haggard. He had, 
in truth, a violently prejudiced faction to meet and overcome. 
And had Daniel H«nter been the candidate for any very high 
office, it is probable that — " the Courtier," "the Aristocrat," "the 
Renegade Republican," as they miscalled him — would have been 
defeated. But when he became a candidate only to be their Re- 
presentative in Congress — a post which even his enemies knew 
very well could bring him no new glory — and when his friends 
made use of that circumstance to convince the people that their 
oldest friend and advocate — the very patriarch of the people's 
party, the very veteran commander of their host, was willing to 
serve them in an humbler (Japacity, was willing to entor the ranks 
and do battle for their rights, side by side with the newest 
recruits; when this was felt and understood, then indeed there 
was a great revolution in Daniel Hunter's favour ; and as reaction 
is always equal to action, the return of the ebbing tide of popular 
favour was tremendous — was overwhelming. 

It was in v^in that Falconer O'Leary, the handsome, impas- 
sionate, enthusiastic stump orator, harangued the people with all 
his might, flying from station to station through the Congres- 
sional district ; making a dozen fiery speeches in a day and night, 
denouncing the Old Guards and Daniel Hunter, and grossly mis- 
representing, because honestly misapprehending his character, 
motives, principles, and politics. And crowds, while under the 
immediate power of his eloquence, were carried away by hia 
mesmeric influence, and huzzaed, and shouted, and cheered him 
and his meaaures to his heart's content, and dispersed to get drunk 
in his honour. And afterwards, when their blood was cool, and 
their heads clear, they went and voted for Daniel Hunter. 

In the mean time, passages from these denunciatory spcecYic^ 
were frequently reported and quoted, and the members of "M*^- 
Hunter's family often saw them in the columns of the newspape*^^ 
And the sight of one such always gave Maud great disV,Y^^^ 
After, one day, reading a bitter vituperative invective, lawT\c:^< 
by the fiery young orator against her father, she dropped \ 
)aper, and suddenly burst into a passionate fit of tears. "1 
•ather took her hand, and sought to soothe and quiet Vi-^y . 
she refused to be comforted, saying, between her sobs, iAvsL^ 
acrimonious hatred between two that she loved so m\a-oVi., ^ 
break her heart. And her father calmly and silently "kx^ 
hand, until the gust was past. And then, when h.e oovi."V^ 
look at her tearful, flushed, half hidden face, ho sna^^^^^^^ ^ 
with that smile of conscious power, noble benignity* 4xx:i.a. 
Siterpretation, that ever excited her gratitude and lo^v^, 
fpircd her with faith and hope ; and he said, - 

" My dear, never mind. I do not like Falconer "fclxe^ \^ 
aciumBt of his frank, hearty, cordial, thorough-goit^S ^''"^^^ 
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to myself. It grows out of a misconception so great, that when 
it is discovered, the boy's wild, honest heart will experience a 
revolution in my favour, of such a nature, that his returning 
affection will bo apt to embarrass mc more than ever his hatred 
did. My dear, be hopeful for him — his traits of character aro 
essentially noble and heroic — his evr'^'-*, those of youth and en- 
thusiasm. He will come right." 

** Father, my dear father — oh ! your patience is like the 
patience of our Lord." 

*♦ Hush ! my dear, your words border upon irreverence. Be- 
sides, it is not all patience, my child — for, Maud, I really like 
that l3oy, and his vituperative denunciations only make me smile, 
to think how honestly he hurls them, and how honestly ho vnll one 
day retract them. 1 es, Maud, I really do like that boy very much 
— whether it is for your sake only, or whether it is because, with 
his passion, and his genius, and his demon, he gives mo such a 
deal of anxiety, I do not know, but certainly I like him more and 
more every day." 

This was true. Daniel Hunter, from many different causes, 
had conceived for the wild young radical leader a really paternal 
affection. And when the crisis came, and the election was 
decided, and Daniel Hunter was returned, by an overwhelming 
majority ; — amid the triumph and rejoicing he felt a pang of 
sympathy with the disappointment and chagrin of his fiery young 
antagonist ; he longed to pour into his ear the words of counsel, 
comfort, and strength : he felt increased anxiety upon account of 
the boy, and made numerous inquiries concerning him ; fruitless 
inquiries, for immediately after the decision of the election, 
Falconer had disappeared from the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hunter, however, wrote to his friend Donzoni, telling him 
that he felt great interest in the well-doing of the young sculptor ; 
that ho knew the boy, in his disappointment, dejection, and 
morbid pride, would never voluntarily present himself at the 
studio ho had left so suddenly and cavalierly ; and requesting 
him to inquire out and write to his former.pupil, and invite his 
return. 

In a month after sending this letter, Mr. Hunter had the 
gratification of receiving one from the old sculptor, informing 
him that he had recovered his student— that Falconer was with 
him, but so depressed, so ill, so despairing, as to be ahnost in- 
capable of work. Ho wrote that the youth had expressed a 
desire to go to Rome, to study the old masters, but that he had 
not the means of paying even his travelling expenses, to say- 
nothing of the cost of living after he should get there. He farther 
^ wrote, that he thought nothing could so, in all respects, benefit 
tie young artist, aa a, few years' residence in that old city of the 

-3/r. Hunter read this letter mtli \mc\\va\\^ci^^%S3»&xa^ 
^^mimicated its contents to bia wife, vwdl^ ^^\^» 
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" Now this falls out exactly as I would have it, exactly as I 
anticipated. He wants to go and cultivate his art in Rome, and 
I can send him there." 

Mrs. Hunter's eyes questioned him. 

" Ah ! I see what you are doubting, Augusta. You think 
that if that young man never gets to Rome in any other way, Ee 
will never consent to owe his visit to me. Very likely, if he is 
permitted to know anything about it. But that shall not be. He 
^all go, and never dream but he goes at any one's cost but his 
own. This is my plan : only yesterday, I procured for our friend, 

Major , an appointment as Charge at Rome. I will get him 

to advertise for a private secretary to a gentleman about to go to 
Rome, for a residence of several years. I will take care that 
Falconer sees this advertisement. He will be sure to seize tlie 
opportunity, and answer it. He will be engaged of course, and 
will accompany his employer to Rome." 

" Yes, but in the meantime, while occupied with the duties of 
his situation, how will he be able to study his art P" 

*• I might answer you, love, that with a real devotion to art, 
he would ^nd opportunities — but I mean not so — I mean to clear 
his way. By a private understanding with the Major, (who has 
already one secretary appointed by the government,) I will 
arrange it so that his situation shall be a sinecure^ and a vehicle 
for the income that I shall settle upon him, and that shall be 

paid him through Major , in the guise of his secretary's 

salary." 

" That is an excellent plan, indeed. And I presume Major 
will gladly accede to your proposal P" 

** Certainly ; it will make no trouble or expense for the Major, 
and he will be glad at once to oblige me and to secure a desirable 
addition to his party. It will also mil directly in with the Major's 
benevolence and love of patronising genius, to afford this young 
man all tho advice and assistance he may require." 

**Your purpose is certainly admirable, and — ^but I did not 
intend the impertinence of praising you, Daniel Hunter !" said 
the lady, with eyes soul-full of love and honour fixed upon his 
face. 

In a few weeks, the plan that Mr. Hunter had sketched 
was fully carried out. And Falconer, with a handsome outfit 
and liberal provision, and totally ignorant of his magnanimous 

benefactor, went to Rome with Major , ostensibly as his 

private secretary, really as Daniel Hunter's protegS, committed 
to the Major's care to guide and assist in the study of sculpture. 

About the first of December, Mr. Hunter went to Washington 
for the purpose of taking his seat in the House of Representatives. 
He was accompanied by his family, and once more the sirens of 
society, fashion, gaiety, adulation, vainly wove thavt <i\Naxx5v^ 
around ibe bead of the beautiful Uaw^. T\i^i <i,QV5^\ \^si\ ^'5i^'^Nc«^ 
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her lovely simplicity and integrity of character. And one reason 
why they could not do so, was because the maiden always had 
her mother near her, to counteract the evil influence. Thus the 
season passed. 

Near the close of the sepsion, Mr. Hunter had elaborated and 
perfected a plan for the adjustment of the great national dispute 
that had nearly broken up all old political parties, and set new 
factions in deadly opposition to each other. This plan he 
embodied in a bill which he brought before the House. It was 
met with sharp opposition — there was a long-continncd virulent 
conflict, too violent and noisy to be honoured with the name of a 
debate, and which made the House of Representatives resemble 
more a gathering of revolutionary sans culottes than a weU- 
ordered American Congress. But before the session was over, 
Daniel Hunter had the satisfaction of seeing his bill pass both 
Hou?es of Congress. 

The success of this bill gave unbounded satisfaction to the 
country at large. And never, in the palmiest days of his 
popularity, had ** Daniel Hunter*' been so much the idol of the 
people. Throughout the country, illuminations, bon-fires, torch- 
light processions, &c., were got up in his honour, and to celebrate 
the passage of his bill. And despite all his dislike to parade, and 
his love of simplicity, his return homo — ^followed, attended, and 
met by crowds, noisy with enthusiasm — resembled niore nearly a 
royal progress than the journey of a mere republican citizen. And 
whenever he appeared, the multitude sent up to heaven, in shout» 
of gratitude, the name of Daniel Hunter ! 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE SECRET. 

Daniel Hunter, with his family, was again at Howlet Hall, 
and engaged in the superintendence of his works of improvement 
in that neighbourhood. Maud was still the inseparable companion 
of her father and mother, in all their walks, rides, and drives 
around the county. But she was no longer the bright-lipped, 
sunny eyed maiden, called for her radiant beauty the *• Star of 
Silver Creek." Since Falconer had departed for a foreign land, 
without having previously bidden her good-bye, sh^ had grown 
pale and pensive, and with all her efforts to be cheerful, her very 
sweetest smiles were sadder than another's tears. The young 
girl's patient sorrow distressed her mother very much. One day 
she followed her daughter to her chamber, and embraoing her, 
Bold: 

" My darliD<r, why don't you. taXk icy m^ «.V><iw.t, Falconer P You 
Are always tbinJuDg about luja — ^ta\k aa &^^\5 \»^ \asi\N» ^WL^'^'asft, 
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Do not close your heart against me, my child. Do you think 
there is any one in the world who loves you more, understands 
you more, or can sympathise with you and advise you better than 
your mother?'' And she drew the pale girl to her bosom, most 
tenderly caressing her. 

*' Dearest, sweetest mamma, I do not close my heart against 
you. Tlie Lord forbid it ! All the angels know I have not a 
secret from you in my bosom — ^bufc — " 

" But what, my love P '* 

Maud placed her hand in her mother's, and turned away her 
head to conceal the rising tears, as she said, in a faltering voice, 

" I wished to conquer — ^in silence — this — ^this — ^this disposition 
to low spirits, mamma." Then turning around, with a bright 
gmile, the maiden added, archly, — "Daniel Hunter's daughter 
must not turn a love-sick girl on your hands, mamma I " 

"Bravo! my little girl I That she must not," said the lady, 
answering the smile with one as bright. 

*' And then, mamma, I have one excuse to offer for suffering 
myself to fall into this depression that gives you pain. You know, 
dear mother, it is not as if Falconer were a recent acquamtance — 
the lover of a few weeks' standing. We were such old, old friends, 
mamma ! We were playmates and companions ever since I 
remember anything — and we. loved, and played, and quarrelled, 
and slapped each other in the face ; and then grieved, and coaxed, 
and kissed, and made up, and w^e better friends than before, ever 
since we were babies. Only as we grew up, we grew more refined 
in our cruelty, and when we disagreed we struck each other on 
the heart instead of the face. But that did not often happen, 
sweet mother ; " and then she smiled again very archly, as she 
continued : ** SVe were like a pair of pigeons hatched in the same 
box, and wherever you saw one perched, you might be sm*e that 
the other was flying around very near. We used to go almost 
everywhere together. I was naturally a cowardly little thing, 
especially afraid of falling and of broken bones : and yet when 
Falconer would take his fowling-piece and go off up the mountain 
in the morning before I was up, I would be sure to go after him, 
climbing the steep rocks, and breaking through the prickly pine 
and cedar thickets, guided only by the occasional report of his 
gun, at the risk of tumbling down a precipice, or getting a load 
of buckshot in my head, and with the certainty of meeting a rueful 
welcome from Falconer, who would be sure to quarrel with me 
for endangering my limbs, or what hurt mo more, throw away his 
gun and sit down arid cri/, to think how near ho came shooting 
me. I always felt his troubles and his triumphs with far keener 
sense than my own — indeed I had none but his — " Here, by her 
own fond memory and her mother's sympathy, the maiden was 
beguiled into many a reminiscence of the past, Beforo shft ca\^- 
eluded, the tears were again swimmm^m Vet «^^%>^sA'^'^^^2»^> 
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" Sweet mother, wc were never separated before. And now, we 
are not only separated, but estranged ; he has sailed without even 
bidding me farewell ! he has departed embittered and unhappy • 
gone so far, and for such a lon^, indefinite time '; and the end of 
all this is so distant and uncertain,*' and then her fortitude gave 
way altogether, and she dropped her head upon her mother's 
shoulder, and wept heartily. 

Mrs. Himter folded her arms around her, in silence, until her 
fit of sobbing had subsided, and then she kissed her, and said, 
cheerfully, 

" And yet, my darling, in all this there is also much that is very 
hopefiil and encouraging. In the first place, you feel sure that 
Falconer loves you, and only you, with his whole heart ; and that 
he will so love you for ever ; don't you ? '* 

** Oh, yes ! I am certain of it, mamma ! certain of it ! I have 
heard of many a successful plot to make mischief between a pair 
of hearts, but not the most skilful conspu^ator that ever sold his 
own soul at a bad bargain, could by any set of circumstances 
make me doubt Falconer's loyalty." 

** Wellj then, how much comfort in that ! that in itself might be 
everything ! And then, besides, you know that, notwithstanding 
his very erroneous opinions, and his rash, fiery, impetuous way of 
propagating them, the young man has really a very fine nature ; 
he is noble-hearted, high-spirited, talented, and full of the richest 
promise for the future. Don't you know that P " 

** Oh, yes, dear mother, I know it : and yet — " 

*' Well, my darling P " 

"Oh, mother ! while he is so estranged, so opposed to my 
dearest, my best, my most honoured father ! " 

" WeU, my love ! what of that, since your father is not opposed 
to him P Shall the wisdom and power of maturity be foiled by the 
folly and weakness of youth ? Daniel Hunter looks upon Fal- 
coner with the affectionate tolerance of a parent for a young, 
wrong-headed, yet not wrong-hearted son. His care unseen, you 
know, has sent him to Rome, provides for his welfare there, 
watches over his interests, and receives constant intelligence of his 
progress. The last news from Rome assures us that Falconer is 
pursuing his studies in sculpture with the greatest zeal, and under 
the best possible auspices. Look up, my child ! Have faith and 
hope, as well as love." 

" I will, mother ! I will, best mother ! Oh ! believe me, I often 
take myself to task for my depression. Yes, indeed — ^when I look 
around me upon the world, and see so many real, hard, stem sor- 
rows ; so much deep, unmitigated, destructive suffering ; why my 
own little personal trouble, by the side of such, seems trivial and 
£intastical — and I feel half ashamed to indulge it. And I ask 
O2jrsolf-—how ddre I, richly blessed as 1 ^.m^i^k-^cvvxth and health, 
«nc? friends and fortune, wid oducat\oxv axisl ^m^v^^-Aiss^ daT(i\ 
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sit down in selfish repining over one single selfish desire unfulfilled, 
or only deferred — and not rather rise up and go and minister to 
those who are really afflicted P Yes, dear mother, your lessons 
and your example have not been all in vain ; they have not been 
thrown away upon your child. I have so communed with myself, 
and I have made resolutions, which, with the help of our heavenly 
Father, I mean to carry out." 

** One of the uses of affliction, my dearest child, is to impress 
that lesson." 

" And then, dearest mother, when I have gone among the suf- 
fering poor ; when I have entered one of those miserable Irish 
cabins on the mountain, and found human beings; men and 
women and children, sunk in brutal ignorance and coarseness ; 
living amid squalor, filth, and disease ; enduring the pangs of 
hunger, cold, and illness ; without relief for the present or hope 
for the future ; almost without love for each otner, or faith in 
God! I have thought — oh! I have asked myself, who hath 
made me to differ P how dare I live for myself and not for these P 
And even when I go into one of our connortable negro quarters, 
(though we should not think them comfortable for ourselves, 
should we, mamma?) and when I see some poor, old, super- 
annuated negro, after his life of toil, dying by inches, on his 
coarse, hard bed, in his rude, rough room ; and see him leaving 
his children and grandchildren, with no hope of a better fate than 
his own, I ask myself in fear and trembling — my God ! who has 
made me to differ P How dare I grieve for myself and not for 
these also P And oh ! how I realise that it is no merit of mine 
that I am not one of them — as it is no fault of theirs that they 
are what they are ! No ! no fault of theirs that they are poor and 
ignorant, and diseased and hideous — as it is no merit of mine, 
that I am rich and intelligent, and fair and healthy. And, oh, 
then I inquire — does not ttiis great difference make me fearfully 
responsible for all the advantages I possess P fearfully accountable 
for all the sufferings I might relieve P Mother ! dearest mother ! 
my sin has been, that I &ew how to do ri^ht, and did it. not ! 
But it shall be so no longer. Your teachmgs shall not be so 
cast away. I wiU be different. I will live a useful and an un- 
selfish Hfe." 

" And be cheerful, my own dear girl ! Let us have the joy of 
seeing our dear girl cheerful." 

** Oh, you shall see that I will be so, mamma. I have nob 
been aU that I ought to have been to you and my father. I have 
not been bright and joyous, and a renewal of your youth j but I 
will be henceforth, mamma." 

" With the Lord's blessing, my love." 

" Yes, with the Lord's blessing, mamma." • 

Do tbe meantime, Miss Houom., ^ \i&\\.^^ xxs.o^^'^^^ 
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Henry Perciyal. That undecided young gentleman had been 
absent during several months past, makmg a tour of the south. 
And now, on his return, he was paying his farewell visit to 
Howlet Hall. His incentive in gomg on that journey had not 
beett so much the desire of travelling and of seeing new sections 
of the country, as the wish to cast off the yoke of Miss Honoria, 
break the charm of habit and of expectancy, and afterwards return 
to Howlet Hall a free man, to transfer his attentions to Maud 
Hunter. 

Alas for him I He had returned ; but the family, who were 
not at all in his secret, quietly and tacitly abandoned him to the 
tender mercies of Miss Honoria, who calmly, and as an understood 
matter of course, took possession of her serf. And the last state 
of that man was worse than the first. It was in vain that he 
struggled against his self-made fate ; it was like beating the air. 
Miss Honoria always wanted him, and she always ?iad him. And 
Maud was always with her parents, busy, occupied, and unobser- 
vant. And even had the ojiportunity offered, he dared not offend 
Miss Hunter by presenting himself with any abrupt disclosure of 
his preference. Too often he had pictured to himself the look of 
indignant astonishment with which it would have been met. 

And it was in vain that he tried to approach her by extremely 
refined and delicate degrees; for her instincts and perceptions 
were still more refined and delicate than his advances, and at the 
least dropping of his tone as he addressed her, or meltine of his 
isye as it sought hers, her beautiful, radiant face would, as it were, 
freeze into a distance and hauteur that chilled him to the heart. 
This manner was not assumed by the young girl — it was the 
natural and involuntary revelation of her feeliags, as uneonftcious 
ns it was sincere. She could not help it~ 

" Soinethinff of a cold disgust, 
TVonderfuI and most unjust, 
Sonietliing of a surly fear 
Weighed her heart when he was near.** 

Nor had this feeling and this manner refSdrenee- to-the prior 
claims either of Falconer on the one hand, or of Honoria on the 
other. If both had been out of the question, she could not have 
endured Shr Henry Percival's suit. And inrokurtarily she made 
him feel it. 

Finally, piqued and humbled, he withdrew his love tones and 

love glimces from the cold, ungrateful girl, and confined them 

where he know they would be more welcome. His conscienoe also 

pricked him somewhat in regard to Honoria. He felt tlttiA it was 

noi exactly the com'se of a man of honour to persevere montli 

^/ter month, for more than a year, in attentions to one woman, 

^yhile his heart and his purposes wex© ^iL<i(i \3i^ovi axsL^'CaEt. "For, 

f^or fellow, with the usual bUndnefeS oi wt\m%\v\iQ^wftV^«R»Aa\ax 
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he nevcit dreomod that it was Miss Honoria who courted him all 
this time. 

And, added to the prompting of his conscience, which let us 
hope was the motive power of the greatest weight, there were 
these lesser influences : The family in Howlet Hollow, and -the 
world outside, too, expected him to marry Miss Honoria ; he had 
led them to expect it ! had he now the moral courage to disap* 
point a reasonable expectation P and then, certainly, in a rational 
and worldly point of view, Honoria was quite as eligible as Maud. 
She was the co-heiress of her sister, and her money would be very 
useful in building up his own decayed fortunes — (not that Sir 
Henry was a mercenary fortune hunter, for such was really not 
his character or purpose, only on this occasion he committed the 
not unusual introversion of lugging in his interest to encourage 
and support his conscience in the performance of a duty.) And 
then, as for external prcttinesSj Honoria, he thought, was certainly 
prettier than Maud ; her skin was more snovnr, and her features 
smaller and chiseled with a more classic regularity. And then, 
again, her manner, perfected during her residence at foreign courts, 
was assuredly more high-bred, more aristocratic than that of Maud. 
In short. Sir Henry, like a wiser fox than he really was, depreciated 
the arbour grapes hung high above his head, and praised the flavour 
of the chicken berries in his reach. 

Still he had not quite made up his mind how to act. 

In the meantime. Miss Honoria's heart, or rather her vanity, 
sickened vnth hope deferred ; and well it might, poor girl I It was 
no joke to be daily expecting and longing for a proposal for nearly 
two years, until, *' out of her grief and impatience," she was almost 
driven to make it herself ! 

An accident often decides the conduct of animdecided character. 
Such a chance precipitated the fate of Sir Henry Percivai, at the 
very moment he imagined himself free. And this was the way of 
it : he had resolved to visit New England for a month or two, 
and he thought that during his absence, and before his departure 
to England, he would be able to detc^rmine upon some definite 
course of action. When he announced his intended journey to the 
family, they listened in polite indifference, wishing mm a pleasant 
tour, and a speedy return, &c., all except Honoria. She hoard in 
dismay, asking herself what could that man mean^ and whether 
ho would so away again without coming to an understanding witli 
her P And in the time that intenren^ between the morning of 
his announcement and the day of his departure, she grew daily 
more troubled and anxious. She could have indulged herself with 
many a good, hearty cry, only she could not afford to redden her 
eyes and enlarge her noso— at least, not while he stayed. 

But the hour came in which he was to bid them all farewell. 
Daniel Hunter was to accompoxiy \iYni \^ ^^ tC^^» 

He took We of Mrs. HxMatei wA Uw.^'m'^^^Sww^N^ 
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then songht the presence of Honoria, who had purposely isolated 
herself in the empty drawing-room, to afford him a last oppor- 
tmiity of declaring himself. If he could escape that parting 
hour» she thought then he certainly would be lost to her hopes 
for ever. 

He did escape it, or rather he thought he did. He entered 
gaily, spoke to her smilingly, paid her some graceful, unmeaning 
compliment, kissed her hand, and bade her adieu. 

There ! he was gone, sure enough, without doing her justice, 
she said. 

Overwhelmed with disappointed ambition, mortified vanity, and 
even wounded affection — (for the frivolous girl rather liked 
the young man around whom so many hopes clustered) — she threw 
herself down upon the sofa in a passion of tears. 

Some one entered hastily.- 

" I wonder what I did with my gloves. Good Heavens ! Miss 
Hunter I Honoria I Dearest Honoria ! What is the matter ? I 
beg your pardon I — Honoria ! " 

It was Sir Henry Percival — and he was bendmg over her, 
frightened, pleased, remorseful, flattered — all at once. 

Now, of course, you know what followed. 

Sir Henry Percival deferred his journey, and that forenoon, 
when he should have been on the road to Baltimore, he was 
closeted with Daniel Hunter, telling him that his happiness de- 
pended on the possession of Miss Honoria's fair hand. And Miss 
Honoria herself was in Mrs. Hunter *s chamber, sitting on a sofa 
between Mrs. Hunter and Maud, with a hand clasped in the hand 
of each, and — (a heroine for once in her life) — being wept over, 
and smiled over by the maiden, who kissed her and caressed her, 
and wished her joy over and over again. 

It was the next day after breakfast that Mrs. Hunter desired 
the presence of Miss Honoria in her own apartment for a private 
interview. And then and there the lady revealed to her. adopted 
daughter the history of her true pai*entage, and placed her 
mother's letter in her hands. 

Honoria heard the story with many.tears — tears of false shame, 
vexation, and even remorse, when she remembered her cold, 
haughty manner to her poor, loving, unknown mother. But soon 
every other feeling was swallowed up in the fear of the effect the 
knowledge of this would have upon her affianced, and his intentions 
towards her. Mrs. Hunter reassured her. 

„ Have you seen any change in his manner either last evening 
or this morning ? " inquired the lady. 

** No, mamma ; he is very good.** 

" 2'hcn he at ease — he is well informed of all that I haye told 
jva. Daring the interview in th^ library yesterday morning, 
w Hunter put Sir Henry in posaeaaVoti oi «\\ Viaa ^^qXa:* 

^ise Honoria was surprised and comioTVid, kB.di^\i^^»?a.\a 
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experience the conviction that there was no one she had yet n^et, 
-who was as selfish as herself. It was a little glimmering of light 
and warmth let in upon her cold and darkened spirit ; let us hope 
that it may shine brighter and brighter, and that Mrs. Hunter's 
long continued efforts for her regeneration have not been all in 
vain — that the good seed sown long ago, and lying quiescent in that 
young heart, may germinate at last and bring forth good fruit. 

Honoria retired to her own room to read her poor mother's 
first and last letter — that fond letter so full of yearning affection 
— to read and to shed tears of repentance over it. 

The next day, by the earnest advice of Mrs. Hunter, Honoria 
wrote to her brother. And Mr. Hunter enclosed it in a letter of 
explanation from himself to Falconer, and for greater safety sent 
them to the State Department at Washington, to go off in tho 
official mail-bag to Bome. 

One month from this time, Sir Hennr Percival and Miss 
Honoria were quietly married at the village church by the Reverend 
Mr. Level, and the same morning they set out on a journey to 
New York, whence they sailed to England. 

And soon after their departure, Mr. Hunter and his family went 
again to AYashington city for th6 winter. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

LOVE AND ART. 

Falconer had been many months in Rome. At first, quite 
absorbed in the contemplation of the wonders of the " Eternal 
City," he did not specmate too curiously upon the singular fact 
that while in the receipt of a very liberal remuneration for implied 
services as private secretary of the American Charge, his time was 
left entirely at his own disposal. 

And even if in the midst of his dilettanteism he suddenly 
recollected that he was doing absolutely nothing in return for the 
handsome salary he received, he would say to himself — that he 
supposed it must be all right- -that certamly he was always at 

Major 's commands, who cov^ld avail himself of his presence 

whenever he pleased to do so. 

Therefore Falconer continued .as before, haunting the old 
churches and palaces, and dreaming' away his life amid their 
wonderful collections of painting and scu}pture. 

And this interval of repose seemed really necessary for the 
soothing down of those turbulent and excitable emotions — the last 
subsiding throes of that mental storm which had so lately shaken. 
hid whole nature. 

From the scene of his passionate Icwe wA V?*X»^ ^casss^^xs^- 
meot, of his burniDg hatred, ftexcel^o\\\A<5^^w^^55A^«ssS^^^ 
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defeat — ^he was now far separated by distance and time. He was 
where he had so greatly longed to be — in the old city of the arts — 
surrounded by the awful monuments of a long-buried, glorious 
past. And great was the calm that slowly descended upon his 
spirit. 

Now, free from the strife of evil passions, free to ponder over 
the entire past — involuntarily he commenced to question the 
wisdom and rectitude of his own conduct. In vain he sought to 
stifle or escape from these self-questionings ; they recurred at 
unexpected times and places. Everywhere — under the shadowy 
arches of some ancient ruin, in the dim aisles of some gorgeous 
old church — even in his own chamber, in the watches of the night, 
whispered the still small voice, summoning up visions of those 
friends he had done his utmost to estrange and alienate for ever — 
visions of Maud, in her angelic loveliness ; of Mrs. Hunter, in her 
noble, matronly beauty ; of Daniel Hunter, with his majestic 
benignity of brow ; — all — all so incompatible with that egotism, 
pride, and ambition of which he had so bitterly charged them — of 
which he now began to suspect he had so rashly and falsely 
charged them. Still ! Maud was going to be married to Sir Henry 
Percival! True — he himself — Falconer-— had in anger broken 
away from her — had cast her plighted faith back in her face, had 
flung himself out of the neighbourhood, and so had left her free to 
contract another engagement. Yet still — s 

In the midst of these self-questionings, self-reproaches, and 
self -justifications, his second quarter came to an end, and he was 
wakened up by having his second quarterly payment placed in his 
hands. The money almost seemed to scorch his palm. 

*' Oh! this will never do!" he said. ** I do not understand 
this at all. I cannot continue to receive a salary for nothing." 
And he hastened to the presence of his employer, and told him as 
much. 

" Well, my dear young friend," said the Major, laying down 
his newspaper, *' what is to be done ? We cannot help it — I am 
also receiving a salary for living here in idleness. My^ office is just 
at present a perfect sinecure — there is positively nothing doing at 
the Legation. But shall I, upon that account, throw it up P Non- 
sense. Be easy, my young friend, lest in a few days or weeks 
you should have to complain of too much business." And the old 
gentleman resumed his paper, while Falconer, with a relieved 
conscience, retired. From that day, fbr many weeks he gave 
himself up, heart and soul, ' jo the study of his art. 

'* Important news from the United States. to-day," said Major 

> entering the library, and throwing down a number of papers 

. «Wi2 the table. ** Mr. Hunter has mltodxwi^d a bill in the House 
\^ Seg^resentfLtiY^, wych, \f passed, ^>X \i^ b.x«^ ^ ^^^Vst5ii \3\- 
■"«^i>eaoe to qui distracted oountTy . B.eaA,^\x, Q^l/i^jx vwA\ 
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God knows I think that man is the greatest. statesman of the ago 
as well as the only hope of his own country. Bead, sir ! read!* 
he concluded, throwing a paper to Falconer, with a triumphant 
air, and then settling himself down to the perusal of another one. 

Falconer, in no very sweet temper, took up the paper. Daniel 
Hunter before the House of Representatives, was a monument of his 
ovm (Falconer's) signal defeat. The paper was the organ of the 
then administration. Falconer looked at the first page, and read : 

*' Debate in the House of Eepresentatives." " Hunter's 
Bill.'* "Mr. Hunter, though suffering from recent illness, 
appeared in his. seat this morning," &c., &c. 

Then followed the introduction of the celebrated bill, and the 
debate upon it. 

Falconer's astonishment was irrepressible, and found vent in 
o:s:clam.ations : 

'* This is really a noble, a most noble measure ; a grand, mas- 
terly stroke of policy." 

'* Yes, is it not P" exclaimed the major, enthusiastically bring- 
ing down his fist upon the table. "Is it not great P is it not 
god-like ? That man is a Titan in state policy ! " 

" But I am astonished, not only at the bill, but at the man who 
brought it in! " 

" Why P " asked the Major In perplexity. 

"Why, that Daniel Hunter should have proposed such a 
measure." 

" I am never the least surprised by anything great and noble 
that originates with Daniel Hunter." 

" But the fact is, that I could not have believed this of Mr. 
Hunter, without knowing it ! I had expected a different and 
opposite com'se of policy from him.*' 

The Major stared in the utmost amazement. 

"Why, what do you mean P a different and opposite course 
of policy ! what the d — 1 ! did you expect Daniel Hunter to 
abjure his life-long political principles P " 

" Nay, sir," said the young, man, colouring ; " I fear — I mean 
I hope that I may have been — that I may have judged rashly." 

" Pray, my young friend, did you know much of Mr. Hunter's 
course when he was last in Congress P " 

" N-n-o, sir ! I was a mere lad then." 

"And since tliat, imtil now, he has been abroad, where you 
could know nothing certainly of him. I fear that your judgment 
has been warped by prejudice." 

"God grant that it .may prove to have been so, sir! " sail 
Falconer. 

" There! read that speech ! Beadthat speech in support of his 
bill! That will Jet you completely into the secret of his political 
p?i»ciples, which ia a secret, Ihop©, to ^^e^^^i^^i^ftsi^^^vswfcVl" ^®^^ 
^ QldgmU^mj^n^ tossing him t1ae j>^\i«t ^^^^ . 
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The young man took it, and attentively perused the speech ; 
it was an exposition so clear, an argument so powerful, so con- 
clusive, that the reader felt some of his strongest opinions yielding, 
and when he had finished it he sat for a long time buried in 
thought. 

Soon after this, came the end of the third quarter, and Falconer 
was, for the third time, brought face to face with the salary he 
had not earned. Upon this occasion he absolutely refused to 
touch it ; and to the Major's remonstrances he further replied, that 
unless in the current quarter he could make himself of some 
service, he should beg leave, at the end of it, to retire from his 

situation. This he said with a firmness of purpose that Major 

<;ould not hope to shake. 

Therefore, by the next home mail, the Major wrote to his 
friend, Daniel Hunter, that his youug protege was growing very 
unmanageably conscientious upon the subject of his salary, and 
that he would certainly leave him at the close of the current 

quarter. And Major requested permission to avert this 

event, by making known to the young gentleman the name and 
the intentions of his patron. In those days, before steamships 
were dreamed of, the foreign mail was a much slower affair, 
requiring much more time and patience, than now ; so that Major 

scarcely hoped to get a reply to his letter in time to prevent 

the young man from throwing up his situation. 

In the meantime, by the next month's mail, they received a 
great parcel of despatches, newspapers, and letters from the 
United States. Major , in his eagerness for political infor- 
mation, tore open the newspaper parcels first; nor was he dis- 
appointed. 

" Great news ! glorious news from Washington! " he exclaimed ; 
"Daniel Hunter's bill passed both Houses of Congress! the 
country overjoyed ! tlie whole nation singing paeans ! Bonfires ! 
illuminations ! torch-light processions ! and all sorts of glorifica- 
tions from Maine to Louisiana, and from Florida to Oregon! 
Eead, sir ! Read!" thrusting the paper into Falconer's hand, and 
getting up and walking the floor, m a state of the most glorious 
exhilaration. 

Falconer did read. 

And what a revelation of the true patriot in all he t^ad ! Yet, 
it is impossible that a deeply -rooted prejudice should be easily 
displaced ! Oh ! how he debated wifii himself night and day ! 
Oh ! how his surly demon tore him before it would come out of 
him ! For he might have been unjustly prejudiced against the 
statesman ; and Daniel Hunter might really be the best as well as 
the greatest man alive ; but had not the father been cruel and 
"""'vcherous ? had he not, even while making a show of modera- 
and jostico and candour, taken his daughter from her bo« - 
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y ^ trothed lover, and was he not going to marry her to an EnglisTi 
< baronet ? There waa no softening down that circumstance to 
s Falconer's satisfaction, 

3 Meanwhile the months rolled around, and brought Mr. 

Hunter's answer to the Major's letter concerning Falconer's 

situation. Daniel Hunter wrote that the young man's scruples 

F were just and honourable to him ; that he was glad to find he 

' "! entertained and was governed by them. He requested his friend, 

r ■ Major , to offer no farther opposition to Falconer's purpose 

of leaving his present position ; but, on the contrary, to encou- 
rage him to devote himself exclusively to his art. And he said 
that he himself would take care that the yoimg sculptor should 
receive orders for work enough to keep him busily engaged. 
And enclosed in the same letter, to begin with, was a very 
liberal order from a retired merchant, a lover and patron of art, 
and a friend of Daniel Hunter, who had once before, at the 
suggestion of the latter, employed the young sculptor while at 
Washington. 

In something less than a week from the receipt of this letter, 
of which Falconer knew nothing, the last quarter expired, and 
the young secretary came, according to his word, to resign his 
situation. Then, without mentioning Daniel Hunter's friendly 

agency in the matter. Major placed in the hands of the 

young artist the letter of his wealthy patron, containing an order 
for a pair of full-sized companion busts, namely, — a copy in 
marble of the head of the Apollo Belvidere, and one of the Venus 
de Medicis. Falconer, frank and impulsive in all things, joyfully 
expressed his surprise and his pleasure. 

And now, with a mind relieved of care and inspired by hope, 
the young artist went diligently to work. And as the year rolled 
on, more orders, chiefly from the United States, poured in upon 
him. 

And he might have been happy, but for the thought of Maud 
— that was the gnawing " worm i' the bud " of his peace. He 
watched the papers in an almost agonising dread, to see the 
announcement of her marriage — the sentence of his own despair. 
He found it not. But what he did find, was the continued report 
of Daniel Hunter's public career — his proceedings in Congress, 
his resolutions, his speeches, all revealing that Christian principle 
governing political action ; that clear - sighted, far - reaching 
wisdom, that pure and liigh-souled patriotism, which, despite 
all the strength of the boy's stubborn prejudices, constrained 
his admiration and esteem. He struggled stoutly against this 
influence, but in vain, for everything he heard or read o€ li'SK^^ 
Hunter debused him of a prejudice, an^ %«i^^ Vvnv \^«s^ ^sa^^'^k 
to-arteaio. And at last he ceased to Tea\sX. V>aa ^\rt«w?,^^'«^^^^^ 
r "' drawing hia heart tov^atds t\LCi ^lo^A^«^. ^'^'^ ^^ ^"^^ ^ 
0r€n in the presence o£ ^o ^^:^o^. ^^^.^sst^ 
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his frank impetuosity, would break out into some exclamation 
of surprise at his own blindness, and high admiration of Mr. 
Himter's course — a eulogium in which the Major would cordially 
join. 

And oh ! if any circumstance could have deepened his distress 
at the loss of Maud, it would have been this growing esteem for 
her father. Alas ! Maud. She pervaded his whole being, she 
influenced all his actions ! Haunted and inspired by her beaatiful 
face, he threw the glory of that beauty over all his works. Why 
even his model of the head of the Venus was not a faithful copy — 
for it had Maud's angel brows. And when an order from the 
United States, from an anonymous patron, was transmitted to him 

through Major , for an original group of statuary, the subject of 

which was to bo Virginius — the young sculptor seized the idea, went 
to work with all the enthusiasm and devotion of his nature, and gave 
to the female figure the form and features of his Maud. While 
tf»e work was in plaster the Major came to see it. It was a grand 
and beautiful conception, but not faultless, of course — it was 
injured, as works of art often are, by the artistes own peculiar 
mood. Thus, not upon the principal, but upon the subordinate 
figure, was thrown the whole power of his genius — for instance, 
his Virginius was well enough — a fine, stalwaart Boman centurion 
enoush, with a decent look of pain and firmness on his face, as he 
held his daughter over his left arm, and raised the dagger with 
his right hand. But the female figure — his Virginia — that indeed 
was a triumph and a wonder of art. She lay over her father's 
arm, with her beautiful face upturned to his in holy trust, to 
meet the descending blow, not unconscious, not defying, nor 
invoking the death, but simply and beautifully accepting it — 
accepting it as from her father's hand — accepting it in perfect 
love and trust. 

^ " Yes," said the Major, looking at the group with the air of a 
critic. *'Yes — this is very good — very good indeed— only — are 
you true to your subject ? are you true to history P According 
to the Roman story, Virginius was the great object of admira- 
tion, and for all that we know, Virginia was a mere pretty, inno- 
cent school girl, quite ignorant of her impending fate, until the 
moment the sacrificial steel was plunged in her bosojn. Now it 
appears to me that you have slighted the tragic position of the 
father, while you have exaggerated that of the dau^ter. Am I 
not right ? '* 

" Major , will it please you to take the chisel and finish 

the group to your mind, or allow me to do it to mine P" 

" Pooh, pooh I you irritable fellow ! do you fancy that sculptors 

are like kings, and must never hear the truth spoken ? Your Vir- 

^j'a 18 an eirquisitely beautiful creation— or rather copy — for it is 

- ^' A copf^, sir r' 
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" Y«8 ! don't fire up I A copy of Miss Hunter-*as perfect a 
likeness as I ever saw. I should have recognised it in Africa or 
Otaheite — and how naturally that look of fiUal love and faith sits 
upon her beautiful face ! But while you were at it, why did not 
you carry out the idea, and give to this brawny, ferocious looking 
jRoman centurion, something of the majestic firmness and serenity 
of Daniel Hunter's form and faoe — it would then have been a 
family piece." 

Falconer turned away in displeasure, leaving the Major standing 
before the group, still examining and criticising the work. 

** By the way, talking of Mr. Hunter, I see by the last mail's 
papers, that there has been a marriage in his family," said the 
Alajor, carelessly. 

" A MARRIAGE ! " this cxclamation escaped the poor boy quite 
involuntarily — he felt as if he had been shot through the heart 
— he turned very pale, and leaned upon the Niobe for support. 
Ah ! he had expected it ! it did not take him by surprise — at lev^ 
not much ! not much ! So he said to himself. And he leaned 
heavily upon the Niobe, and struggled to meet the blow with 
dignity. 

He. succeeded. 

While the Major was still squinting through his eyeglass, and 
anatomically criticising the muscles and tendons of virginius' 
right leg, the youth lifted up his head and said — he felt obliged 
to say something — 

" It has been long contemplated, I believe." 

** Well — yes — reetJier a long courtship, I fancy — but —how* 
ever!'* 

"Sir Henry Percival and are the happy pair, I pre- 
sume P" 

** Oh, of course. Why, what do you mean, when we are talking 
of a long engagement P 'Here is the paper, if you would like to 
look at it. I am going. Good afternoon, my dear boy ; throw a 
little more soul into your Virginius, and that group wiU make you 
famous." 

And the critic departed, leaving as black a shadow behind him ; 
as a critic possibly could. Yet not upon the artist's wo^rkt 
Alas ! in this bitter hour, what cared the boy for his fame P In 
this bitter hour, when he felt that she who gave all the value to 
it, was gone for ever, was worse than dead to him — ^worse than 
dead ; for oh ! with how much less of agony could he have heard ' 
of her death! with what comparative content .and satisfaction, 
could he have heard of her death ! with what joy should he now 
hear of it — if only some merciful illness or accident would carry 
her off, out of the arms of his rival. Oh, God I the thought 
maddened him! anything, anything, but that she should live 
the wife of another ! He had noti toorwiQw ^^ \tfs^ ^ Vks^ ^^^s^^ 
4iAd been bis hopes of some time T^aftea«ai%V^t\ 'c^^^^ ^-^"c.ssa.'^ 
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hope was lost in despair. And how black and terrible that despair. 
Now, that he was alone, it overwhelmed him ; he fell crushed by I 
it, and yielded up his manhood to an agony of grief that I shall 
not wrong him by describing. 

' His own, his gentle love, who had lived with him and loved him 
all her life ; who, tired or ailing, had sat upon his lap with her 
head upon his bosom, and let him rock her to rest by their cottage 
fire, bow many hundred times ! That was a memory that melted 
his whole heart and soul with tenderness ; he felt again her sofb 
form pressed to his bosom — her light breath stealing past his 
cheeks — her rosy, half-open lips so near his own, in those hours 
when, with something like a mother's tenderness, he would not 
even kiss them, lest he should disturb her sweet sleep. 
; And now that she should be domesticated with another ! — He 
could not pursue that thought! Ten thousand scorpions, no! ; 
they stung his soul to very frenzy ! His heart burned and boiled 
like a crater : his veins ran lava. Oh, that she were dead ! dead ! 

Some hopeful poet has said that the darkest hout^ jtist before 
the dawn. It was so certainly in our boy's case ; for surely never 
before had he grovelled and agonised in such a black night of . 
despair ; and never before was he so near the dawn of— rapture ! 

It came to pass that he walked up and dovra his studio floor 
about five hundred times or more, with the savage unrest of a 
tiger, before the grim fancy of reading the marriage announce- 
ment seized him. Then, with the same sort of ghastly, shuddering 
interest with which some wretched victim of the inquisition might 
examine the instruments of his own torture — ^he took up the paper 
and read : "At St. John's Church, on the 15th of October, by the . 
Reverend Mr. Lovel, Sir Henry Percival, Baronet, of Percival 
Park, Shropshire, England, to Miss Honoria — " 

Down (kopped the paper, and up sprang the reader! Clapping 
both his hands to his head, he stood like one lost in amazement. 
*' It must be that I am going mad," he murmured. " Yes, my 
very senses are no longer to be trusted.'* He snatched the paper 
up, and read the notice again, murmuring the words, *' Um, um, 
um, Shropshire, England, to Miss Honoria — '* He could get no 
farther than this name ; it transfixed his eyes ; he gazed at it as 
if he could gaze it through the paper. Suddenly he started, seized 
his cap, and taking the paper with him, hurried as fast as his limbs 
could carry him to the American Legation. He entered, and 
hastened at once to the library, where he found Major , read- 
ing. The old gentleman turned round in surprise, to see the 
flushed and unceremonious intruder. But when he recognised his 
favourite, he arose and held out his hand, smilingly, to welcome 
him. Falconer struggled to control himself, as he held out the 
paper to his friend, and pointing to the marriage announcement — 
'*Is there not some mistake hexe, bit ^" 
-" ' Miiftakc/ ** said the xaajOT, \.aj^» VJaa yssjsvvj^ ^asA". 
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reading over the notice ; **noy I see no mistake. What do you 
mean P '* 

The boy*s heart throbbed so, he could scarcely speak. He 
faltered out, 

" I — I — thought that Sir Henry Percival was to be married 
to — to— Maud — to Miss Hunter — " 

** What ? to Maud Hunter I " exclaimed the major, gathering his 
brows in perplexity. 

" Yes. vid not you — did not everybody think so ?" 

" Why, no, I never thought so. But sit down, my dear fellow, sit 
down ; you look like an epileptic ! sit down. So— so, that's it, is it P*^ 
said the old gentleman, rubbing his forehead with his forefinger, 

" But, Major,'* said the young man, sinking into the nearest 
chair, " tell me ; you were with the Hunters two years ago, in 
Washington ; now did you not know that this Englishman was 
paying his addresses to Miss Hunter ?" 

"Whom, Jtfaud?" 

" Certaiijy, sb." 

"No, I really did not.'' 

'* But, surely you mw^* have heard the report of their engage- 
ment. It was everywhere current and believed." 

"Oh-h-h — ye-es. I heard such a silly rumour, but I also 
heard it contradicted by herself and her friends." 

" * Contradicted by herself and her friends !* " 

" Why, cer-tain-ly — " 

" * Contradicted by herself and her friends ! ' ** 

*^ Of course. AVhat ails you ? Why do you look so amazed P'* 

He was not amazed. He had been ; but now amazement was 
lost in joy. Joy imspeakable was tiding in upon his heart, and 
oppressing it almost to tears. It was not his Maud, then ! Oh ! 
it was not his own beautiful, tender, loving darling that had left 
him, and nestled to the bosom of this detested rival ! Not Maud, 
but Honoria, who had married this proud Englishman. 

" Well ! Why don't you speak to me ? Are you an ecstatic P" 

"I — I thought that she — Miss Hunter, I mean — had been 
engaged," faltered the boy. 

"Well ! so she is engaged. I have the sweet girl's own words 
for that," said the old gentleman, maliciously. 

Falconer started, and clutched the edge of the table for support. 
Oh ! he knew now ! he remembered ! she had told him the same 
thing ! The very last moment he had seen her she had told him 
she was engaged ! And it was but a change of persons after all ! 
She was lost to him all the same! The room seemed turning round 
with him — he was losing his senses fast. Unconsciously hcf 
^ groaned forth, 

" To whom, to whom, good heaven I to whom is she betrothed P 
Yofe whj do I ask ? It does not malutot V^ 

It was really cruel to rack tYio povst i^orw m^ v^ \asiss:% ^sss^-- 
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trary oxoitieliients. The Major felt it to be so, and hastened to 
reUeve him. 

*• To whom P Why to the young friend of her childhood and 
youth — a mad-cap boy — whom I do not think half good enough 
for her, but whom the sweet maiden loves better than all the rest 
of the world, it seems." 

Like lightning flashed the truth upon his mind now I It was 
to hiiiisclf that she had alluded when she had said she was en- 
gaged ! His lilaud — his idol — ^his darling, was true — true to the 
heart's core — true as the angels I Oh, heaven of bliss ! Oh, joy 
insupportable, and full of tears. He grew pale and paler, with 
excess of emotion, as he listened, bcndmg forwai'd, and grasping 
the hands of the speaker, who continued, 

** Yes, my dear boy, and her father afterwards endorsed her 
words, by what he told me. Some short time before our de- 
parture for this place, Mr. Hunter took occasion to inform me, 
as his confidential friend, that his daughter, Maud, was condition- 
ally affianced to a very talented and promising young gentleman, 
to whom she was much attached, a friend and'proteg6 of his own, 
whom he already regarded as a son, and wished to send abroad, 
and commended to my guardianship and good offices." 

The boy suddenly dropped the hands 3" the old man, fell back 
in his chair, covered his face with his open palms, and burst into 
tears. For some moments he did not utter a syllable, and then 
he broke silence in choking self-reproaches. 

" Oh ! ingratc ! fool ! beast that I have been ! Was there ever 
such a beast P" 

•' If you addressed that question to me, I really cannot flatter 
you by slandering the brute creation. -ATo, there never was such a 
beast ! All the beasts I ever heard of knew friends from foes, 
and loved the former." 

** Good Heaven I What resourco is left mc now P " 

" Why, this, of course : As it was by your own will you 
transformed yourself into an ass's colt, and then found you did 
no credit to that specie*— why you can even transfigure yourself 
back again to a man and a gentleman, and be reasonable and 
polite," said the Major, chuckling. 

" Oh, sir, don't jest with me! This is too serious — much too 
serious. If you have any friendship for mo, in mercy tell me • 
how I am to make peace with^ this high-souled man — the father 
of my Maud P" 

*' Be at peace with yourself, my young friend. Daniel Hnntcr 
is not at war with you." 

*'Ah1 no — not at wat, perhaps — but offended, outraged, es- 
traDged for ever." 

" Why should jOtL thinkse ?" 

"WbjrP Ah, why? Ho Visa \ia^ ^w).^ CMWL'jgaL, '&ftw<6\\ 
boowr / He wished me "well— -\io tn^ \j(> ^o xaft ^uwft:-Aw^'V^>a6ft 
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a fool or a madman, suspected his motives, spumed his kindness, 
insulted him to his face, and abused him behind his back! 

" Yes, but Mr. Hunter knows that it was all under a misap- 
prehension of his character, and his moderati(3n, patience, and 
faith pass all your conception of such qualities. You Kaid, my 
young friend, that he tried to do you good — ^now, did you ever 
know Daniel Hunter to t7'y to do anything that he did not accom- 
plish? and do you really suppose that you baulked him in his 
endeavour P No ! he has done you good, still does you good, and 
will continue to do you good. Under God, he has been the pro- 
vidence of your life ; watching over your interests with paternal 
care ; promoting your welfare with all his power ; yet forbearing 
to intrude upon your gratitude ; withdrawing himself into the 
background; bearing your better prejudice with matchless- pa- 
tience ; waiting for the time when you should know him as he is, 
with unclouded faitli P" 

For all answer, Falconer could only start up and walk about 
the floor, and hurry back, and throw himself into the chair^ 
exclaiming, ® 

" Oh, God ! Why did I not know all this I" 

" One would have thought you might have wondered at your 
remarkable success, and sought the cause of it in some powerful 
friend. But, 'tis true, you heaven-born, star-gazing, inspired 
children of genius are, in one respect, very like the poor, stupid, 
grovelling pigs — ^you devour the acorns as they fall, without ever 
looking to see where they come from. Even in your green, crude 
youth, you accept any amount of favour and homage, without the 
least surprise, as the natural dues of your genius. You are 
astonished at nothing but disappointment, which makes you in- 
dignant, and you wonder at nothing but opposition, which you 
term martyrdom." 

"Oh, go on, sir ! go on ! For Heaven's sake don't stop, for 
when you do, my conscience takes up the burden of the song, and 
reproaches me more bitterly than you can." 

** I don't intend to. I am going to ask you now, did you never 
wonder at your singular good fortune ? Why, only consider — 
look back upon your life for the last three years. There were 
you, an almost friendless and quite unknown young aspirant of art. 
I say almost friendless, for surely you never considered the radical 
mobs that ran after you, and oheored your stump speeches, friends 
— at least you have not proved them such. Well I you, a friendless 
and unbaown young student, obtained ready admittance into the 
very best studio, as a pupil of the very great^ master in America. 
And patronage gatiiered around you with the greatest possible 
encom'agcment, giving more orders than you could possibly exe* 
cute. Was there ever such good luok heard of in all the annals 
of art P Or was it an evory-dajy affavt, VSi;:^^ ^^\jiA<s^ ^ y^^^J^^^::^ 
urtiBt to r^eive Buch encouragement «Al\L^\i^ "fiw^^x^^ ^^nJsJ^ssi* 
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you ascribed it all to the transcendent power of your own geniiis, 
and instead of being grateful, grew vaia-glorious. Weil, the 
next summer, in the high tide of your success, a political devil 
took possession of you, and down went chisel and marble, and 
off you rushed on a radical, wild-goose chase, mob-oratoring 
all over the country, leavinfr the studio, a score of unfinished 
works, your old master, and halt a dozen patrons in the lurch 
—an unpardonable proceeding towards <Acm, to say nothing of 
your flying all over the State, making mad, incendiary speedies, 
misunderstanding, maligning, and misrepresenting the greatest 
man, the purest patriot, and the best friend you ever found in 
this world. Well, after your defeat, when disappointed, dejected, 
despairing, you were lurking about the Summit, you were sought 
for, and invited — nay, entreated, to return to -your old place in 
Donzoni's studio. I wonder you never thought that strange. 
But I'll warrant you set it ah down to the credit of your own 
invaluable worth, and gave yourself airs accordingly. Well, 
when fairly re-installed in your studio, you foimd steady work 
irksome after such a life of excitement as you had lately led, 
and you wished to travel — to visit Rome, and study the works 
of the old masters. You expressed that wish, and lo! a way 
was immediately and wonderfully opened for you to gratify your 
laudable desire. You have travelled, — you are at Borne. You 
do study the old masters. And patronage, encouragement, and 
favour IS tiding around you in the most unprecedented manner. 
Does this not strike you as astonishing, as something to be accounted 
for out of the ordinary way P Now, in tlie name of Heaven, my 
young friend, did you never see or hear of the wearisome, depress- 
ing, discouraging trials of youthful genius, — and do you never 
wonder at your own blessed exemption from them P And in the 
name of reason, judgment, and common sense, did it never occur 
to you, that under Divine Providence, there was some unseen, 
unlmown, beneficent influence, smoothing your path, guiding your 
steps, ordering your destiny P Whether such a natural question 
ever arose in your mind or not, there has been and is such a 
friendly power continually, affectionately, earnestly exerted in your 
favour. And that power is — " 

" Daniel Hunter's ! The man whom I hava misunderstood, 
hated, and slandered ! Just Heaven ! " 

** Exactly ; how do you feel now, my boy ? Eh P How do you 
feci?" 

** I feel, sir, among other feelings, that it was to Mr. Hunter^s 
friendship and influence, and not to mr/ own merits or your good 
opinion, that I owed the appointment to the situation of your 
private secretary." 

" The situation of my private secretary ! Ha, ha, ha ! That's 
good ! That's exceedingly good ! " laughed tho old gentleman, 
^ckljng, and shaking his head, and rubbing his knees. 
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** I don't understand you, Major ." 

*' DonH you ? That's surprising ! Why, Falconer, you see how 
little there is to do here. I have a secretary of legation appointed 
by government, and whose office, as well as my own, is almost a 
sinecure, and bless you, I have no more need of a private secretary 
than I have of a third leg, ev«n supposmg I were able to pay one 
from my own very moderate salary ! Ha, ha, ha ! '* 

" In the name of Heaven, Major, what do you mean nowV^ 

"Why, the Lord bless you, my excellent young friend, you 
•were not my secretary, but my ward ; I was not your employer, 
but your trustee ; and the simis advanced to you were not instal- 
ments of your salary, but your income, settled upon you by — '* 

•' Oh, sir ! speak out 3 Fill up the measure of my degradation ! 
Say by the very man whom I have outraged and abused ! say by 
Daniel Hunter I " 

*'By jQMT father-in-law t Falconer! By your father-in-law, 
who loves his wild, but honest-hearted boy, in spite of all his 
bitter prejudices, and who has been constantly and affectionately 
studying and labouring for his welfare I Is there anything de- 
grading in owing an obligation to him 1 *•* 

"Oh! my Godl this is too much, too mucht Thia is really 
heaping coals of fire on my head I " exclaimed the young man, 
starting up and pacing the floor with rapid strides. 

*• Let them melt, not bum you. Falconer. Come, come, my 
young friend, be calm. I have spoken somi^ plain truths to you 
rather bluntly. Daniel Hunter would not easily pardon his old 
crony, if he knew how roughly he had blurted out this story to his 
son. But you will forgive me, I know. Gomel shake hands, 
and let's close this exciting interview." 

"Not yet, sir," exclaimed Falconer, returning and casting him- 
self into a chair. " There is one thing with which I have to charge 
you — injustice and unkindness in suffering me to remain in igno- 
rance of all this for two years past* Why have you done so ? '* 

" For many imperative reasons, Mr. O^Leary ; a few of which 
will answer your question. In the first place, it was really no part 
of my duty to inform you. In the second place, had you known 
to whom you were indebted for your prosperity, acrimoniously 
embittered as you then were agamst tne man, you would have 
hurled his proffered assistance back in his face, and flung yourself 
off to ruin, rather than have owed success to Daniel Hunter. To 
disabuse you of your false and acrid prejudice was impossible ; 
because, Mr. O'Leary, you are a young gentleman who will not be 
taught by anything but your own experience, if by that ; there- 
fore by the slow process of experience had you to learn the in- 
estimable worth of Daniel Hunter. And you had to follow q.\rs5s^ 
and critically his course through the W^i Vwo -^^^x^ Qfl\s«»^^'^ 
trying public lifey before you could \xndeTB\.a.ti^ «jcA ^^^st^^sNa^^ 
^iktaoter, prinoiplea, and moUyea o£ «yQk\aoTi* ^kt^^sx^s ^ 
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mind has been enlightened, and you have been prepared to re- 
ceive the communication I have made you. Now you have the 
whole truth." 

Falconer sat with his face buried in his hands, a prey to the 
fiercest and most antagonistic emotions,— joy, sorrow, love, re- 
morse, exultation, all striving for the mastery in his bosom. The 
predominant feeling was, perhaps, an intense longing, a wild 
desire, an almost irresistible impulse to fly directly to Maud, and 
cast himself at her feet. But that could not be, he knew. There 
was silence and a pause, broken at last by Falconer, who arose and 
held out his hand to his old friend. The Major took it, and 
pressing it kindly, said, 

** Go, now, and take a stroll in the open air among the old ruins, 
my boy. It is just the thing that will soothe and calm that terribly 
agitated heart of yours." 

Go and take a quiet stroll in the open air, among the old 
ruins ! — and with his heart and brain bursting to pour forth its 
torrent of thought and emotion. Oh ! the man who advised that 
was sixty-five years old and had forgotten his youth, thought 
Falconer, as he rushed home to his lodgings to write to — ^Mr. 
Hunter, Maud, both, everybody. 

But to Maud firsthand such a letter! — eighteen pages full of 
remorse, self-reproach, explanations, justifications, prayers, vows, 
love, admiration, devotion, worship, &c. &c. &c. ad infinitum. 
It came to an end at last (as this history may, reader, if you vnll 
have patience). 

And then to her father. This was a far more difficult task, 
though he wrote a shorter letter. He filled and destroyed many 
sheets of paper, before his heart was sufficiently calm, his head 
sufficiently clear, to feel and know precisely what he wished, and 
what he ought to write. At length he finished a letter, truthful, 
manly, dignified — ^fiill of noble candour and generous acknowledg- 
ments — worthy of himself to offer and Mr. Hunter to receive. In 
this he enclosed Maud's letter, and despatched them by the first 
home mail. 

But then, oh ! when he remembered that months must elapse 
before he could possibly receive an answer, he felt an almost 
ungovernable impulse to throw himself on board the very first 
homeward bound vessel and return to the United States to seek 
the presence of his Maud and her father. But he recollected that 
rashness, impatience, impetuosity, had been the besetting sins and 
foundering rocks of his life, and he determined to govern them. 
He resolved to stay in Rome, to devote himself to his art, and 
prove himself worthy of Mr. Hunter's esteem and Maud's affection. 
First of all he went to work, and patiently remodelled his Virginius, 
retaining all the peculiarly sweet and holy beauty of the female 
figure, and investing the form and face of the Roman father vdth 
^*i aliuoBt God-like glory, which it had not worn before. No one 
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could now justly complain that the principal figure of the group 
was slighted. He worked away with the greatest enthusiasm, for 
well he guessed who was to be the "anonymous" purchaser — 
anonymous now no longer. 

In the midst of his labours, he was one morning interrupted 
by the Major, who entered, smiling, and holding in his hand two 
letters that had arrived among the despatches from the United 
States, received the evening before. 

*• One of these," said he, " is from Mr. Hunter, and appears, 
by the date of the post-mark, to have been delayed upon its way," 
and handed them to the young man, and biddmg him good day, 
left him to their perusal Falconer tore open Daniel Hunter's 
letter, and out of it dropped another, superscribed in a lady's hand 
— not Maud's 1 oh ! that he saw immediately, in one eager glance. 
It was, in fact, the letter that had been written by Honoria, at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Hunter, a short time previous to the marriage 
of the former. 

Mr. Hunter's letter was a friendly, business-like communi- 
cation, giving a concise history of his adoption of Honoria, and 
introducing to her brother that young lady's letter, which was a 
tolerably affectionate and sisterly affair, expressing her desire to 
become better acquainted with him, informing him of her approach*, 
ing marriage, and inviting him, in her own and her husband's 
name, to come and visit them at Christmas, by which time they 
would be settled in their home in Shropshire. 

We will not pause to describe the astonishment of Falconer, 
on finding that the little golden-haired sister of his infancy, whom 
he had always supposed had died in her babyhood of the pestilence 
in that ghastly hospital, had teally been rescued and adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, and educated as their daughter and heiress. 
It was but another bond to bind his heart to them. This threw 
light also upon much that had seemed inexplicable in his poor 
mother's manner during the last years of her life. He fell into a 
deep reverie over the past — facts recurred to his memory, and 
linked themselves together in a chain of evidence that maae him 
wonder at his own thoughtlessness, never having suspected the 
truth before — the identity of the names — "Honoria" — ^the identity 
of the features and complexion; the likeness of the child, still 
preserved in the maiden ; . the strong likeness of both to the 
mother; the tender interest constantly betrayed by that poor 
mother: he lingered so long over these reminiscences, that he 
totally forgot there was another unopened letter awaiting his 
perusal — ^until his eye chanced to fall upon it. Then he roused 
himself from his bro^^m study, and took up the letter. It Vs^ifsfe ^a»^ 
official stamp. He opened it with \fc\««r^^ \\iSL^^T«wiRy. ^^ 
imagine the surprise, delight, and pxi^ o^ VSvft iwa^% ^<^'^^. 
HRftao be foand it t, be 5he proffer o£ a ^^wkw\sso.\. ^s^^"*^^^ 
^*— *i s Btatu3 for a nUhQ in tlie OapVuA «*.^«^o^*^^' 
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well he knew to whose friendship and influence he owed this choice 
honour ! Would he not toil to justify it ! If his energies had been 
inclined to flag, they would now have received a new impetus. 

From this time forth he worked with new zeal. 

In due course of time he received the answers to his letters to Mr. 
Hunter and Maud. The reply of the former was in the greatest 
degree cordial, encouraging, and inspiring — scarcely alluding to the 
past, but speaking hopefully, confidently of the future. The letter 
of his Maud was like herself, tender, cheerful, and affectionate. 
Falconer read them both many times over, pressed them both 
again and again to his heart. 

There is little to relate of the^life of patient industry led by 
Falconer for the next two years — however rich such a life may be 
in 5ey^-conquest, it is not marked by adventure or incident. On 
tlie contrary, it had its seasons of dulness, sterility, and depression 
— of languor of body and mind, inducing self-doubt, discourage- 
ment, and consequent failure. Such seasons as come in the lives 
of us all, when we are tempted to think it a settled darkness, when 
it is only a passing cloud. And then his old imp of rashness 
would inspire him to throw up his work and fly to the United 
States — to the presence of his Maud — to see her, at any event, let 
what else would fail. At such moments the recollection of the 
millions of waves beyond waves of ocean that rolled between 
them would almost drive him to desperation. At such moments 
nothing less swift than *' the wings of the wind," or of " love," or 
of *' thought," would have served his purpose — and a ship? 
pshaw! And yet he controlled this swelling, fiery impatience, 
and settled again to his labours, perseveringly studying his 
subject, designmg, and drawing, and doubting, and destroying, 
and beginning again, until he was satisfied with his sketch. And 
then moulding, and forming, and adding, and taking away, and 
getting disgusted, and lumping the clay together, and commencing 
over again, until he had got a model to his mind ; and then cutting, and 
chipping, and scraping, and rasping, until slowly, slowly, slowly and 
painfully, from the formless block of marble emerged the statue. 

His toil was cheered by letters from Maud. They never failed 
, him. There never came a United States mail that was not charged 
with one or more of her sweet and treasured letters. 

His Virginius was completed, perfected, and pronounced by the 
connoisseurs who came to see it, a master-piece. It was shipped 
ofl" to the United States for exhibition, previous to passing into the 
possession of its purchaser. 

Every mail brought the young sculptor encouraging accounts 

of its success — ^the press noticed it favourably — ^not omitting to 

Inform ^he public that the same artist was then em])loyed upon a 

Btatne for toe Capitol at Waslnm^n. All this was mghly gratif^- 

^og to the artist; out dearer, fax d^otet \,o ^^\QiM^T ^^ «. letter he 

fo^ved from Mb Maud— full oi Her atoMa>a!aa QlXsJa ^^^— ^oftx 
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guileless, indiscriminating, all-accepting, all-believing faith in him 
and his genius. 

Ah ! passing sweet were these first rewards of his labour. I 
doubt that if in his rising, glorious " noon of fame," any adula- 
tion ever was so sweet ! And no longer subject to lapses into 
despondency, he went to work zealously, hopefully, perseveringly 
upon his statue for the Capitol. _ 

And Maud continued to cheer him with her frequent letters. 
Those letters ! they were faithful transcripts of the maiden's beau- 
tiful daily life in the country — her pleasing toil in assisting her 
father and mother in the designs and labours for the improvement 
of their neighbourhood — ^her infant Sunday-school — her old pen- 
sioners among the poor mountain people, or the superannuated 
old negroes — her rides and her drives — her garden and her pets. 
And then her life in the city ; her appreciating admiration of every 
form of genius or beauty ; her joy over an inspired preacher, a 
gifted musician, a great actor, or a great orator ; her enthusiasm 
that threw its own glory and splendour over every scene of interest 
into which she was carried. 

Thus passed the two years that it took to complete the statue 
for the Capitol. It was pronounced by all who saw it to be even 
far superior to his Virginius. And full of hope and joy. Falconer 
shipped it, and embarked himself in the same vessel, to return to 
the United States. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

** THE LAST OF EARTH." 

When Falconer landed at the port of New York, and sought 
out the hotel where he settled himself for the night, his next 
thought was to ring for the daily papers, which he turned over 
and examined with a keenness of interest only to be felt by a just 
returned absentee. He glanced over the city news, local items, 
devoured a letter from Washington, and the debates in Congress, 
in the hope and expectation of hearing recent news of Daniel 
Hunter — skimmed over the marriages and deaths, and turned to ^ 
the '* last news by the mails." When : 

Good Heavens ! what does he see P Oh ! a common-place thing 
enough — an every day, an every hour occurrence — but to him 
fraught with the deepest sorrow. It was an obscure paragraph, 
that might be found only by those who expected to see it and 
anxiously looked for it : it " argued," too, " a foregone conclu- 
sion." It was this : 

" We deeply regret to announce that the illness of Mr. Hunter 
has assumed a fatal aspect. Since Friday morning, he has con- 
tinued Laseasible, and his physiciaiia ^N^iiQVQ»^^^^'l\ii56»^'^^'^^'^i^^^ 
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I hope there are very few in this world who can understand 
and sympathise by experience with our poor boy*s feelings, on 
reading that announcement. 

It came upon him, such a shock ! he could not understand it ; 
he could not mlly believe it ! Oh ! it was too grievous, too impro- 
bable, too unnecessary to be true ! 

Why should he die P he so essential to his family, to his neigh- 
bourhood, to his country P Could not that godlike intellect 
have kept soul and body together ? Indeed^ indeed it seemed to the 
half-crazed boy that it ought to have done so ! Oh, why should he, 
so great, so glorious, so powerful, so beneficent— w^y should he 
fall to dissolution, while so many feeble, miserable wretches, half 
alive, useless, or worse than useless, should be suffered to crawl on 
their course to old age. That that magnificent mind should pass 
away and be known no more on earth ; that that magnificent frame 
should crumble into dust! To the bo;^'s murmuring, rebellious 
spirit, it seemed unjust, impossible, terrific ! he realised death — 
death as the one great, incomprehensible, irremediable evil ! death 
as the one greatest woe in the world — death as the veritable King 
of Terrors. 

Oh ! could nothing have saved him P Could nothing P Medicine 
is a great art — was there nothing in that — no forgotten obscure 
power in that, that might have been remembered and called forth 
to save him P Could not the adoring love of his family, the esteem 
and affection of his neighbourhood, the high respect, the honour of 
his country, save him P 

No, no ! a court, an army, a legion of angels, could not have 
saved him when the behest of the Highest summoned him away. 
He must go in the glorious prime of manhood, in the climax 
. of his power and usefulness — must go and leave his great work 
unfinished! Oh! mysterious providence ! Oh! inscrutable mystery 
of death and the grave ! 

And then his sorrow and remorse, and bitter, hitter disap- 
pointment ! that was most severe, most insufferable of all. Vox 
Falconer was not one to love or hate, revenge or repent in mo- 
deration. And since the scales had fallen from his moral vision, 
and he had seen and understood, appreciated and admired Daniel 
Hunter as he really was, his whole heart had been revolutionised, 
his whole nature had set towards Daniel Hunter with an ardent, 
remorseful, passionate desire ! for his presence, for his affection, 
and more than all, for his approbation. At any time the boy 
could have embraced him ; could have pressed him to his heart ; 
could have thrown himself at his feet in penitent, passionate 
acknowledgment. And now his dearest purpose had been to hasten 
to him as to an injured father ; to make the most thorough and 
satisfactory renunciation of his former misconceptions and errors, 
Qnd then to cast himself upon tVie cettam love of that noble, that 
i^^nanimom heart. Yes I be bad mleiid'fcd \ft ^ Xs^ \>«!q^^ 
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Hunter, and accuse and abuse himself to his own heart's content ; 
for nothing else could satisfy the demands of his feelings I 

True, much of all this had been written in letters to him, but 
what can a pen do in such a caseP Could it demonstrate the 
power of a feeling that it required a lifetime to live out P And he 
had been hurrying home so eagerly, so joyously for this purpose. 
Such a son as he had hoped to be to him. Daniel Hunter had no 
son ; but he I for affection, and devotion, and reverence, and ser- 
vice ; he would be a dozen sons in one ! Oh, yes ! if his noble- 
hearted father-in-law had loved him even when he was perverse, 
how much more would he love him now, when he should prove 
himself worthy P Oh ! very ardent had been his desires, his 
aspirations ; very admirable his resolutions ; very bright and joyous 
his hopes. 

But now! now! Oh ! it is a passing bitter thing for death to 
step in between us and our late remorse, and take the power of 
compensation out of our hands ; a bitter, a severe, an insupport- 
able, a crushing punishment ! 

So the young man felt it, now that the noble-hearted friend he 
had wronged so deeply, known only so lately, and now loved and 
honoured so ardently, yet so vainly, was snatched away from his 
tardy repentance ! Had purgatory a worse punishment than that ? 

The remaining hope, the one last poor hope of seeing him yet 
alive, of clasping his living hand, of gaining one recognismg 
glance from his eyes, perhaps of receiving his blessing — this hope, 
this possibility inspired him; lent wings to his action. That 
night he left New York for the western part of Maryland. 

He hurried on, he travelled day and night. But everywhere, 
everywhere, he heard of Daniel' Hunter's extreme illness. In the 
stage-coaches the conversation of passengers was full of it ; at the 
roadside inns the travellers talked of nothing else ; every paper 
spoke of it; it seemed to be regarded as a sudden and great 
national calamity. He heard various reports, often inconsistent 
and contradictory; sometimes that Mr. Hunter was in the last 
extremity ; sometimes that he was dying ; once that he was dead ; 
but this last dreadful rumour was instantly contradicted by ano- 
ther, that assured the people he was better, much better, that there 
were hopes. 

Thus in almost insufferable anxiety and anguish of mind the 
poor fellow hurried on, never stopping for needful rest ; posting 
day and night, praying ever lest his friend should die before he 
reached there; die before he could sob out, on his knees, his 
bitter repentance, before he could receive forgiveness and his 
dying blessing. 

We must leave him hurrying on, and relate what had in the 
meantime happened at Howlet Hall. 

Tea I it was true. In the mida\> oi V^ ^wss^ ^^^3K>a5J^^^^ 
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champion of political righteousness had been stricken down with 
a mortal illness. The news of his attack had spread like wildfire 
through the country, carrying a sort of consternation with it. For 
he whom the destroyer had felled was in every respect a man of 
might — one upon whose integrity, strength, and power, and, 
strange as it may appear, upon whose continued existence the 
people had quietly, blindly reposed. For with him they never 
remembered to associate the idea of death. It was strange that he 
should be ill ; unaccountable that he should die. Such was the 
deep, unexpressed feeling. And: "What caused his illness?" 
•* What could have caused it P " were the questions constantly asked. 

The cause was this : there was an approaching Presidential 
election ; and the whole country was aroused to that state of 
political agitation, not to say frantic madness, into which it is 
regularly thrown every fourth year. 

Among other things, the old subject of contention, supposed 
to be partly dead and buried under *' Hunter's BiU," was revived 
again, to sway the election. True, a law had been passed setting 
it at rest for ever. But if Congress made that law, Congress 
could repeal it again. And at it the politicians went with all 
their might. And again the nation was divided against itself ; 
section against section. State against State, party against party, 
neighbour against neighbour, brother against brother, " the father 
against the son, and the son against the father." 

All this was the subject of the bitterest disappointment and 
well nigh despair to the patriot statesman. It seemed indeed a 
useless, as well as thankless task, to care and toil for the welfare 
of a country surrendered to the government of mobs, who were 
themselves the sport of every caprice — the tools of every suc- 
cessive political adventurer. Yet never had he laboured so hard, 
struggled so desperately in the cause of political integrity as now. 
He wrote innumerable letters to partisans and opponents ; great 
political essays for the leading journals of the country ; travelled 
from county to county, and from State to State ; addressed con- 
ventions and mass meetings ; in short, gave no rest to soul or 
body, day nor night. And this unremitting toil was attended 
by the most harassing anxiety, that wore terribly upon his 
nervous system, and, all combined, brought about a state in 
which cause and effect acted and reacted upon each other with 
fatal power. 

The convention of his party met at the city of , to nomi- 
nate their candidate for the Presidency. He was a member of 
that memorable body, and when he arrived unavoidably late upon 
the first day of its session, he found the convention already divided 
against itself. The great, distracting question had arisen among 
them, and thrown everything else into confusion. He had come 
thither with the intention ot iioiQm3k,\.m^ «i.Ti^ «,\3.Yjat\»m^ General 
> but ho found only haM tla© m^rab^x^ Vi^iJSi^iva^. '^V^ ^"^^t 
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were nearly equally divided in favour of Mr. and Mr. . 

Mr. Hunter addressed the meeting with even more than his usual 
power of logic and eloquence — he laboured severely to bring the 
meeting to some \mity of feeling — to some harmony of action. In 
vain ! in vain ! For days, for weeks, anarchy reigned in the 
assembly, which grew daily more tempestuous. 

It was on the brink of breaking up in a riot, when Daniel 
Hunter arose for the last time to address them. I know not what 
of divine inspiration was evolved by that pale, majestic counte- 
nance ; but never before had their godlike orator stood before 
them in such imposing, such commanding, such sovereign majesty 
of power. It might be the darkness of the grave, and the glory 
of heaven, that marked his speaking countenance in such strong 
lines of shade and light. Every eye was fixed upon him ; every 
ear bent to catch his words ; a spirit of prophetic awe subdued 
the meeting to attention. He spoke — spoke as he had never 
spoken before — spoke as at such an epoch of his country's ex- 
tremity a dying patriot might speak; y«fc there was nothing 
breathing of death in his manner; he spoke with tremendous 

Eower ; those who heard him recall with wonder and enthusiasm 
is form and face as he stood there ; instinct with mighty inspi- 
ration ; his voice, as it rolled in thunder over their heads, or sub- 
sided in low, sweet, persuasive tones, penetrated the deepest 
recesses of their hearts with convincing power. We all know the 
speech. In the archives of legislative oratory it is preserved as 
tne master-piece of argument and eloquence. It prevailed over 
the anarchy of the convention. It secured the nomination of 

General . It answered its purpose. It succeeded ; though he 

who made it never knew it. For at the close of his address Mr. 
Hunter sat down, amid the silence that followed — the silence more 
eloquent than tJie loudest applause — the silence that was fearfully 
broken at length by a voice, exclaiming in alarm, 

** Mr. Hunter has fallen ! '* 

The meeting arose in a mass. His friends gathered around him. 
In their arms he was raised. 

The fatal intelligence found Mrs. Hunter cheerfully occupied 
at her writing-table in her morning room at the hotel, and, alas, 
how unprepared for the blow ! 

Daniel Hunter — who, by the pressure of political engagements, 
had been of late much separated from his family — had, upon this 
occasion, brought his wife and daughter to the city, and taken 
apartments at the Metropolitan Hotel. 

And upon this fatal day, Mrs. Hunter, gracefully wrapped in 
an elegant neglig^, sat bending over her writing-table. Beside 
her lay a pile of manuscript in stenography, from which she was 
■writing out letters which she successively laid in a neat pile for 
signature. For in the hurry of his buaineaa, tJie l«»d^ ^^«. ^<5fi«ss|^ 
08 her husband' a amanuen&iB. 
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In fact, every morning when the mail came in, Daniel Hmitei 
received about a hundred letters, more or less, which it was ne- 
cessary to notice. And before going to the convention for the 
day, he sat down and opened them in succession, rapidly sketching 
off in short hand the reply to each, and filing them for his wife to 
answer, during the hours of his absence. Long ago Mrs. Hunter 
had acquainted herself with the art of stenography, because, she 
said, it was an ingenious accomplishment, and very convenient in 
taking down a paragraph that pleased her in any sermon, lecture, 
or oration ; but her principal motive, which she never mentioned, 
was to be useful in just such frequent emergencies as the present, 
when she could considerably lessen the burden of the over- worked 
and toiling politician, her husband. And very dear to her heart 
was this task, for it not only lightened his labours, but secured his 
society to her for the evening. 

So she sat, with affectionate diligence bending over her work, 
the long, black ringlets, rich and abundant still, though here and 
there a silver threa4^1eamed undisturbed ainid their blackness, 
drooped, half veiling the pale, intellectual face. Once in a while 
she woidd lift her head and smile, as she gazed on her beautifuJ 
child — her Maud, who sat reading upon an ottoman near her feet 
Miss Hunter was in full dinner dress, for she was obliged to re- 
ceive all callers to whom her mother denied herself that day. 

Thus were they sitting when the messenger of ill came — with- 
out haste, without bustle. There was no noise nor confusion 
below — no hurrying steps upon the staircase — ^nothing to herald 
an approaching fate — ^nothing to warn them of a calamity at 
hand. She had just finished the last letter, looked it over to see 
if it were a fair copy, and finding it all right, had smilingly laid 
it upon the pile. Smilingly — alas ! it was her last smiling moment 
on earth — and yet she knew it not — suspected it not ! 
! There came a soft tap at the door. 

^ And Mrs. Hunter, supposing it to be a waiter, with a message 

or a card, or some such matter, without looking up from her work 
of arranging the papers, said, 

" Come in." 

A quiet, gentlemanly-looking person, clothed in black, en- 
tered, bowing, and somewhat deprecatingly advanced into the room. 

Surprised at the imwonted, unannounced intrusion of a 
stranger, the lady arose, and, with one hand resting upon the 
table, stood with perhaps the slightest degree of hauteur in her 
manner, as she looked her inquiry as to his business there. 

" Mrs. Hunter, I presume," said the gentleman, in a very low 
voice, approaching and bowing ; ** MrSylBi^te P" 

*' That is my name, sir." f ^^^ 

" 3fadam, I am extremely aorry ^' ^^&At Mr. Hunter 

*^een taken suddenly VH at t\x<i C "■ —^ ^XjtOBJti ^^ 

«jr, it is feared.*' 
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" No, no, no ! Angels in heaven, no !" exclaimed Maud, start- 
ing up. 

But Mrs. Hunter stood, still and silent, gazing at the messenger 
of evil, while all the colour died slowly, slowly from her cheeks — 
died never to live there again. 

" Pray do not be alarmed, madam — ^the attack is hoped not to 
be fatal." 

The lady reeled back as though she must have fallen, and 
clutched the edge of the table for support. 

Maud, pale as death, rushed to her side, encircled her waist 
with her arms, drew her head against her shoulder, spoke to her. 

** Mother — dear mother — dear, dearest mother!" 

** Be quiet, Maud — be quiet, my dear child. Where is he, sir f" 
epoke the lady, trying to sustain herself. 

*' They are bringing him here, madam. They are already here, 
I believe," answered the messenger, and as he spoke, the sound of 
many slow and heavy footsteps were heard approaching. 

They bore the stricken Titan in ; they lajii him on his bed ; 
anxious and agitated friends were hurried from the room ; phy- 
sicians gathered around the couch. How suddenly, how terribly 
the world was changed and darkened to the sorely-smitten wife 
and daughter — for them a hideous night had lowered over the 
earth — a hideous nightmare settled on their lives. 

For many, many hours, Daniel Hunter lay insensible, and for 
many days thereafter speechless. And oh ! to her, his adoring 
wife, it was unutterable anguish to hang over him, and witness 
his ineffectual efforts to speak. That he, the trumpet-tongued, 
whose clarion notes had reached and governed multitudes, — he, 
the mighty in field and forum, should be there, so powerless. Oh, 
awful ! oh, inexorable power of Death ! 

His first words, on partially recovering his speech, were ad- 
dressed to Augusta. 

She was standing by him, bending over him, holding and press- 
ing his chilled hand to see if she could impart to it any warmth, 
looking fondly in his face to catch and interpret his wishes in its 
expression, when she felt his cold fingers gently close npon her 
own, and met his faded eyes fixed upon hers with ineffable affection, 
and saw his lips move, and when she bent down her ear to hear 
his faltering tones, he whispered earnestly, ** Wife! wifeV and 
gazed upon her loved face until his dimmed eyes grew warm and 
brilliant with the light of a love "stronger than death." She 
bowed and kissed the clammy brow, and lips, and hands. Nor 
had she any difficulty in maintaining her composure ; for since 
the physicians had given her to understand there were no hopes 
of his restoration, the hand of "death seemed coldly closing around 
her own heart, chilling, calming, awing her into a strange re&l^ 
naHaon. 
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The next day, while she was sitting by his bed, he beckoned, 
and, when she stooped to listen, whispered — " Home, Augusta." 

So, after a few days, she prepared to take him to Howlet HalL 
The doctors remonstrated ; but he repeated his brief, expressive 
plea — " Home, Augusta ;" and could she withstand it P She had 
never opposed him in her life, and could she begin now P She 
had never opposed him in the noon of his health, strength, and 
power, and could she do so now in the night of his illness and 
weakness P No, no, no ; forbid it every feeling of love, honour, and 
faith. The doctors told her that the journey might be dangerous. 
She inquired whether to give it up and detam Mr. Hunter in town 
could save his life P They frankly answered — no. She then 
asked whether it would prolong it. They could not promise even 
that. 

Their replies confirmed her resolution, and she hastened her 
preparations accordingly. A very large and commodious carriage 
was prepared for the invalid's use, and driven by his own coach- 
man. Augusta rode with him to support and nurse him. Maud 
and her maid followed in the family travelling carriage, which 
was laden with their baggage, and driven by Mr. Hunter's body 
servant. An eminent physician accompanied the sorrowing party 
— he rode in his own buggy. They travelled very slowly, witi 
short stages and frequent rests. They arrived at Howlet Hall« 
and Daniel Hunter was supported to his room and laid upon his 
bed — a shattered, nerveless, dying man. 

Though exhausted and failing in almost every other respect, 
Mr. Hunter had recovered the use of speech — though his voice 
was faint and broken, and he conversed but little — chiefly with his 
dear Augusta. Since his attack it seemed that the wearing cares 
of politics had lost their hold upon his mind — at least by no word 
or sign did he manifest the slightest interest in the subject that 
had lately so deeply engaged his whole heart. 

But one morning, while she sat in his room, he beckoned her to 
approach, and inquired : 

" Have the convention agreed upon their nominee, do you 
know, Augusta P" 

She could not inform him. She had not looked into a paper 
for many days. She had not thought, she had not cared about 
the convention. She thought, she cared only for the stricken 
form before her. And now that he was to pass away, it was 
nothing to her who was nominated ; who was dropped. As I 
said before — ^noble woman though she was — she was no Spartan 
matron, who in the good of her country could sink all other good ; 
she was a devoted wife, whose very political opinions had taken 
character from those of the husband she adored. 

Yet now she felt regret that she could not answer him eatis- 
factorily. She said she would g<o mto t\vQ library and look over 
the week'8 papers, and find out. §>\i^ N^eio.^., ^\A Ya.\^^>i5ckascL\Mj£ 
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an hour returned and told him that the convention had not yet 
fixed upon their candidate, though for the last several ballots the 
votes for General had been steadily on the increase. 

A smile played for a moment on his wasted features, and then 
beckoning her to stoop, he whispered, 

** Watch the papers, Augusta. Let me know the moment you 
see the nomination of their candidate settled." 

She promised to do so, and arranged the pillows comfortably 
under Ms head, and smoothed the coverlet, and then, at his 
request, sat on the side of the bed and sang his favourite hymn 
in a low, melodious, soothing voice, until he foil asleep. She then 
gave up her watch to Letty, and went down to receive the evening 
mail, which had just then arrived. 

There were letters upon letters of inquiry and condolence — 
but those for the present she shuffled all aside, and sought the 
last papers. The desired news was there — the nomination of 

General was announced in triumphal terms. She took the 

paper to Mr. Himter's room to wait there until he should awake. 
She dismissed Letty, and took her place at the side of his bed. 
She looked at him and her heart grew sick — for oh ! a fearful 
change had come upon that face, a purple darkness had fallen in 
the hollows of his eyes and cheeks, an expression, indescribable, 
but warning of approaching dissolution, had ' settled upon his 
countenance. He was not asleep ; she could see that ; and she 
bent over him to tell him, according to her promise, 

** Mr. Hunter — " 

At the sound of her loved voice his eyelids quivered and un- 
closed. 

"The convention have nominated their candidate." 

His eyes were fixed upon her fondly, 

** The nominee is General ." 

It was doubtful whether he heard or understood, or cared ; but 
his eyes were fixed most fondly upon her — ^his lijjs moved. She 
knelt down by him and bowed her head to his. His eyes lingered 
over her lovingly ; idly he toyed with her silken ringlets. And 
she bent and kissed his altered brow again and again — ^many 
times, repressing the flood of tears ready to burst forth. 

He spoke in a low, faltering, broken voice, with many inter- 
ruptions. He said: — 

" My Augusta, I was strong, and should have sustained thee — 
wise (in men's opinions), and should have taught thee — able, and 
should have cherished, and shielded, and comforted thee — ^but I 
have derived thee of rest, of friends, of home, of all that makes 
up the domestic and social happiness of a woman. And thou hast 
reversed the rule — ^thou hast cherished, inspired, and strengthened 
me." There was a pause, during which he continued to play idly 
witli her ringlets, while he gazed into her face with a look of 
mOBRifii], remojnsefol tendemesB ; t\i<WL\i*fti^%\aafe^— -'"^ fei^sgij^^x 
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all the rest, comfort, happiness I have known in life, have come 
from three. Since I have known thee, allt Augusta, all. Do yoa 
think the people ever thanked me — ever loved me for the health, 
strength, life, expended in their service? Never, Augusta, never! 
(Nor indeed did I ever labour for thanks, or love, or any other 
refinement of pay.) And you— did you ever reproach me for the 
loss of home, neighbourhood, familiar friends, all that makes even 
the poorest labourer's wife happy P Never ^ my own ! never, I am 
sure of it, even in thought." 

She had not as yet replied to him, because she could not trust 
herself to do so ; her heart was too full. But now she lifted up 
her head and spoke in a choking voice — 

" Oh ! did you not know I knew you loved me all the time P 
That your love was the best, dearest, crowning blessing of my 
life ? Oh ! don't you know that I never desired anything better 
than to be with you, wherever your duty called you P Oh ! must 
I tell you now, at this late hour, that there was nothing earthly 
I valued so much as your presence-~nothing I dreaded so much 
as a parting P'* 

" And yet, Augusta, we must part." 

" No, no, not so — I feel it — the grave cannot divide thee and 
me,*' thought the lady, but she did not speak. 

He was gazing on her with unutterable affection : he slowly 
raised his nearly powerless hand, and laid it on her bowed head. 

'* Ood bless thee ! God bless thee ! as I am sure He will.*' 

** He has blessed me, blessed me richly in thy love." 

He remained silent so long that she thought he had dropped 
off into a doze ; but when she looked up, his hands were folded, 
and his eyes raised: he was engaged in silent prayer. This was 
the longest conversation that they had held since his attack, and 
it was the last confidential one. 

For there were fresh arrivals of visitors at the Hall every day, 
and almost every hour. Since the news of Mr. Hunter's illness 
had been bruited abroad, and especially since it was known that 
the great statesman really lay upon his death-bed, his friends and 
admirers from all parts of the country flocked to his neighbour- 
hood and called at the Hall. 

Mrs. Hunter received all comers with her usual air of suave 
and stately courtesy, and the composed manner of the lady misled 
them at first sight to argue a more hopeful condition of the invalid 
than had been reported. In which respect they were sopH 
undeceived. The most favoured of his personal and political friends 
had the entr^ to his chamber, or to speak exactly, with well- 
meaning but mistaken zeal, they obtruded themselves upon the 
dying statesman, filling his room to the exclusion often of his own 
family, effectually preventing all private communication with 
them, except it were obtained by t\i& ioTtoaA. Q^t^mony of turning 
— ^ ^'*e hxtradeis and sunuaonuig \^<d crtiicL'&t^«iAXft^«Sc5\a5i^^^ 
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those little impromptu words of aflFection or expressions of his will, 
which it might have comforted his afliicted wife and daughter to 
have remembered and fulfilled. 

It was in death as it had been in his life. 

Then the illustrious statesman had never been able to keep an 
hour of his time, an event of his life, scarcely a thought of his 
brain, or an affection of his heart, apart from the intrusion, the 
espionage, the criticism, or the sympathy of the multitude. 

Now they invaded his chamber: they crowded around his 
dying bed, to the exclusion of his own beloved ones. 

True, Augusta kept her station near the head of his bed, but 
she might not speak to, or hear from him one warm heart word ; 
for there was always a clergyman or two bending over his pillow, 
a half-dozen brother senators, and representatives, and others 
near, and worse than all, two reporters, hovering in the passage 
near the chamber door, and peeping in, and stippling down their 
hieroglyphics every time it was opened. 

As Daniel Hunter had lived in public, so he must die in public ; 
and he was going fast — ^hourly his senses waned — he fell gradu- 
ally into the stupor preceding death. 

He lay in this state for several hours, during which all attempts 
to attract his attention proved utterly futile, except when his wife 
would bend over him, take his hand and look into his eyes — then 
the fast stiffening fingers would try to close aroimd hers — and the 
failing eyes would soften with affection or lighten with intelligence. 
Long after he was entirely insensible to all other external impres- 
sions, he recognised her touch and glance. He knew her to the 
last. The heart ! the heart ! it is the first to live, the last to 
expire ! He knew her to the last. 

And, therefore, she never left him again. 

After she had spent days and nights by his bedside, against the 
expostulations of friends and physicians. Dr. Henry, their old 
family practitioner, took her hand and felt her pulse. 

** Mrs. Hunter," he said, *^ most ^positively you must leave this 
room ; go and take some refreshment and lie down and sleep. 
You, yourself, are sinking fast," 

" And I assure you, doctor, I should sink faster anywhere else 
but herer 

He looked at her, her hollow eyes, and cheeks, and temples, 
her ashen hue; and dropped her wrist and turned away with a 
deep sigh. The lady said, 

** Be easy about me, dear friend. I am well enough. They 
say,* the heart knoweth its own bitterness.* I say it knoweth 
its own blessedness as well." 

At noon, that day. Falconer arrived by the new railroad at 
the 8ttmmit station. Here -the young mdsi rci»A<^ \:s^<;5^^.^^^ ^^^s^ 



received information that raised his anxiety to the highest 
He procured a horse, and galloped rapidly to Howlet Hall. 

As he crossed the Barrier, entered the Hollow, and apprc 
the house, everything around revealed the passage of 
momentous event. Four or five carriages, mud spattered, an 
wearied horses, stood neglected before the door. The foot 
were unswept, and the stairs leading up to the portico iinv 
for many days. 

The front door was ajar ; the knocker was muffled. No & 
was in attendance. He entered the hall ; that, too, was 
empty, and neglected. He rapped gently with the end 
ridmg-whip. Then a man servant came out from a side 
Falconer knew him, addressed Mm by •name, and asked 
his master. Henry shook his head, and answered that the; 
been no change since yesterday morning. He then led it 
into a parlour, placed a chair iot the visitor, and took his c 
carry up. 

Falconer looked around him; even in this sumptuous 
everything wore the same dreary air of neglect. The rich ^ 
covered chairs were coated witn dust ; dust had gathered 
folds of the satin damask curtains ; a superb Chinese scr 
stained glass that stretched across the room was dim w 
specks; the vases on the stands were filled with dead fl 
emitting a faint and sickening odour, and two tall silver c 
sticks, with their guttered wax candle ends, stood upon the 
table, left there from the night before. 

He had scarcely made these mournful observations befc 
door swung slowly open, and his beloved Maud enterc 
room. 

And oh ! how thin, and pale, and sorrowful, and self-ne; 
shCf too, looked ! Her air was that of one who had watch- 
wept for many days and nights. She wore a white wrappe 
carelessly ; and her bright hair, if not dishevelled, was ce 
disordered. She looked — ^not near so pretty as when he ha 
her last — but to him — oh ! how much more beautiful. He ; 
to meet her, as she advanced slowly, holding out her fair 
And " Falconer ! " and "Dearest, dearest Maud!" wen 
simultaneous greetings, as he folded her to his bosom, 
spoke no more for a little while ; for as soon as her head fel 
his shoulder, she burst into tears, and wept abundantly. Pr< 
she lifted her head, and wiped her eyes, and said — 

" A sad greeting I have given you, dearest Falconer— 
rowful, sorrowful greeting. But you are welcome. I ai 
glad to see you. Yet — to meet in such an hour as thii 
father! oh! my dear father ! ^* she cried, dropping her hes 
weeping afresh. 

"Howiahe, Maud?" mqviVcfed tke -joung man, in tb 
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gentle, tender, sympathising tone and manner. ** How is he, 
dearest Maud P " 

** Alas, Falconer ! " 

" No better, Maud P " 

** No I no better. Oh ! Falconer that has been the despairing 
answer to all inquiries ; how many dreadful days ! No better ! 
for, Falconer, since his first attack he has grown daily worse and 
worse I I don't believe the doctors know -mnii is the matter with 
him. They said first his attack was apoplectic ; now they differ 
as t«r the nature of his illness. They agree only upon this, 
Falc6her, — that he must die." Again she wept convulsively. 
Presently she said, " I have not seen him for two days. Falconer." 

" Not seen him for t^o days ! *' 

** Oh, no." 

** Why is that, dear Maud ?" 

" Oh ! I have no self-control ; none at all, I think. When I 
Bee him, I cannot refrain from weeping. I am not like my dear 
mother ; she has not shed a tear smce his illness. I sometimes 
wish she would ; for oh I Falconer, she looks so strangely. It 
seems as if the shadows of death were falling upon her too." 

Tenderly and reverentially caressing her, he led her to a sofa, 
and sought to soothe her grief. 

Whue yet they conversed there was a sudden opening of doors, 
and hurrying of steps. . Impressed with a prophetic feeling, 
Falconer arose, and stepped to the door and opened it. A gentle- 
man had rapidly descended the stairs, and was hurrying through 
the haUL Falconer stepped out and accosted him. 

** Sir ; will you inform me — ^has anything happened P" 

'* Mr. Hunter has just expired, sir," answered the gentleman, 
hurling on. 

Falconer stepped back into the room. Maud was at the door, 
pale as death with dread. She caught his arm, and gazed into 
bis face in the speechless, breathless agony of anxiety, 

*' Be composed, my dearest Maud." 

Still that wild, wild gaze of inquiry. 

" Dearest, dearest Maud, it is aU over." 

Her grasp relaxed from his arm. He caught her as she waa 
billing, and bore her, swooning, to the sofa. 



V^ 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE WIDOW. 

Daniel Hunter had expired in the arms of his Augusta. 

When his head sunk forward on her bosom, and they perceived 
that he was dead, Mr. Lovel approached, and gently and reveren- 
tially relieved the lady of her beloved burden, and took her hand 
to lead her from the room. 

She gave no sign of resistance, or even of unwillingness. 
Pale as marble, and seemingly as destitute of feeling, she suffered 
herself to be conducted from the chamber of death to her own. 
And there she sat down, as white, as still, as though she herself 
were lifeless. 

Mr. Lovel stood by her, bending over her, holding her hand, 
murmuring in her ear the common-places of sympathy and com- 
fort — ^well meant — ^but so vain — so utterly vain — that they must 
have vexed her, could anything now have done so. But she was 
past all that now. Nothing could disturb her more. She 
answered not — she understood not a word of the gentle flow of 
sound that fell upon her ears. She sat back in her chair, and 
closed her eyes. 

Mr. Lovel thought she looked weary, and in need of rest. 
He pressed her hand, and left the room, to send his wife to her 
assistance. 

The first thought and words of Maud, on recovering her recol- 
lection, were, — 

** Oh, my mother .'" 

And the poor child strove hard to control herself, and eagerly 
took the restoratives ofi'ered her, and suppressed the grief ready to 
burst forth for the dead father, that she might go and console her 
living mother. 

She went up stairs to Mrs. Hunter's chamber. 

She found the lady sitting in the same still way — sitting back 
in her chair, with her hands folded carelessly on her lap, and her 
eyes gazing on vacancy. 

The maiden fondly, tenderly, and silently embraced her. But 
she took no notice of her child. Maud looked at her in grieved 
amazement — embraced her j^ain more fervently than before, and 
looked in her face. She was still gazing vacantly. Maud knelt before 
her, and embraced her knees, and unclasped her hands, and kissed 
and wept over them, and threw them around her own neck — and 
called her by every tender, loving epithet, and tried every affeo- 
tionate device to win her notice. 

But Augusta, gave no sign of Teco^\\>iQii. Manid started up in 
Alarm, and clasped her around t\ie neoiV, ^^Ld^mm^^vfi^^-- 
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" Mother — dearest mother — oh ! don't look so ; speak to me. 
It is your Maud ! " 

The lady's pale lips moved, and the words issued from them 
in a cold, low, monotone, as, without moving her eyes, she said— 

** The life has passed away ; the light, and warmth, and strength 
have passed away, and left me here in the cold and dark, and 
falling, falling, falling, whither P" 

In the utmost distress, Maud fell at her feet, embracing her 
knees, weeping bitterly, and crying — 

" Mother, mother, my own dear mother, don't look so ; don't 
talk so. Look at me, sweet mother. Speak to me. It is your 
poor Maud. You used to love me ; you used to — " 

Slowly the lady's eyes descended from their fixed stare, and 
settled on her daughter's sorrowful face — slowly the light of recog- 
nition came into them, and she raised her hands and placed them 
on her daughter's head, and looking at her in the same still, tear- 
less way, she said — 

*' The Lord bless you, my child — ^the Lord for ever bless you, 
Daniel Hunter^ s precious child." 

" Dear mother, are you better ? How do you feel ? ShaU I 
bring you anything P " 

" Where has it gone, Maud ? " 

" What, sweet mother P " 

*• The life, the love that lived with us, and blessed us so, a little 
while ago," 

" io iieaven, mamma ; surely, to heaven. Ah ! dearest mamma 
— ^you that were guiding my spirit — ^what has so dimmed your 
faith?" 

The lady did not answer. She had raised her eyes and fixed 
them afar off. 

Sorrow, by prostrating her nervous system — ^palsying her heart 
and brain, had dimmed her vision of faith. Let no Pharisee, full 
of self-righteousness and spiritual pride, blame her too severely. 
Let such an one remember Uiat there was an hour when the blessed 
Saviour cried — 

** Why hast thou forsaken me P " 

Mrs. Level entered with a servant, bearing wine and crackers. 

"Here, Augusta," she said, "Dr. Henry says you must take 
something." 

Maud took a glass of wine, and put it in her mother's hand. 

Augusta raised it to her lips, but immediately replaced it on 
the waiter, saying — 

" I cannot swallow." 

Mjps. Lovel looked at her, and, noticing for the first time the 
awful pallor of her face, she became frightened, exclaiming — 

" Augusta ! My sister I My dear sister I Oh I do not do so— 
do not, Augusta ! '* 

**Now, what would you liave.V 1 WBi^erj o^^\.r 
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"Yes, yes — too quiet — that's what I object to." 

" I might well weep and lament. He deserved all my tears — 
but I cannot do so." 

" Augusta, you must rouse yourself and take something — if you 
do not, indeed you will sink, xou have much yet left to live for. 
Think of your child." 

** Now what is it you would have me do P Oh ! I am so 
weary." 

" Think of his child, Augusta — ^think of his orphan child, here, 
kneeling by your feet." 

" I do. I do. God bless her. God for ever bless her — as 
he surely will — she is such a good child." 

" Oh ! then, Augusta, for her sake, and her father's sake, do try 
to bear up." 

Letty came in— came up to the lady in her quiet, soothing 
way, and gently took her hand and asked, 

" How do you feel, dearest Augusta ? " 

•* Contented, Letty. Contented." 

Lettv held her wrist, and fixing her gentle gray eyes steadily 
on her face, read her countenance. 

" Nay, now, never look at me so mournfully. Indeed, I am 
not unhappy. I am very well. It makes no difference. Ah ! do 
you think I wished him to live to be old and infirm — to see those 
weary, heavy days in which he should say, * I have no pleasure 
in themP* No— no — at least, I mean it is not right to wish it. 
He has gone in his glorious day of life and fame, ere yet one 
laurel leaf had drooped upon his brow. And it is well. The 
Lord ' doeth all things well.* Let me lie down, girls. I am very 
tired." 

Letty, who still held her wrist, and studied her countenance, 
now desired Mrs. Level to take Maud out and leave Augusta in 
her own charge. 

Maud got up and kissed her mother, and left the room with 
Lucy. Letty then gently undressed the suffering lady, assisted 
her to bed, drew the curtains, and left her to repose. 

She lay there with her hands clasped tightly above her head, 
not sleeping but pretematurally vigilant. She heard the hurrying 
to and nro, and the voices below stairs, and she knew what they 
were about. She lay many hours in that darkened chamber, wim 
only one desire in her heart, to lie down by the side of her dead* 
Afternoon waned into evening, and the room became pitch dark. 
And then some one softly opened the door and stole into the room 
to see if she were asleep. Augusta called — 

"Is that you, Letty?" 

•* Yes, dearest Augusta. "How do you feel now ?*• 

•* Where have they laid him, Letty P " 

♦* For the present in his room, on the bedstead where he died. 
tlie committee, who have assumed the direction of all the arrange* 
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ments, have decided that he shall lay in state in the saloon the 
day after to-morrow. They have sent a messenger express for 
the undertakers and upholsterers." 

" In state ! — but it does not matter. Who watches by him to- 
night, Letty P " 

Letty named some half-dozen gentlemen who had assumed 
that duty. 

"Give them my thanks, and desire them from me to watch, not 
in the chamber whe^e he lies, but in the adjoining front room.** 

** Yes, I will do so, but don't trouble yourself about details, 
dear. Augusta, believe me, everything will go on in the best 
possible order. I came to see if you were awake, and to tell you 
that I shall bring you up some tea and toast, and that you must 
take it." 

" Dearest Letty, don't ask me when I cannot. How is Maud, 
and where is she P " 

" I made her take something and go to rest. She is asleep 
now.'* 

** God bless her. And now, Letty, bid me good night, and 
let me rest ; rest is my only medicine." 

With a deep sigh, Letty stooped down and kissed her sister, and 
once more withdrew from the room. 

And still she lay there in that dark room, with her hands 
locked above her head, listening to the sounds of the household 
preparing to retire to bed. By midnight the house was perfectly 
still. The family were all asleep. A^d she arose and threw on 
a white dressing-gown, and glided softly down the stairs, pausing 
to listen. She reached the hall of the first floor ; all was quiet ; 
no sound was heard but the subdued voices of the watchers in the 
&ont chamber. 

She went to the door of the back chamber — cautiously opened* 
it and entered. At last — at last she was alone with her dead. 

There was a wax taper left burning on the hearth. She took it 
up and approached the bed, and threw its light over the form ex- 
tended there. She reverently uncovered the face and gazed upon 
it — ^white — cold — emotionless — expressionless — dead. 

Dead P Perhaps not. Of extreme despair is sometimes bom 
a mad hope-^mad from its birth. Perhaps, after all, he might 
not be dead — who knew ? She had heard of people given upfor 
dead luring in a trance, and recovering to live many years. Why 
might it not be so with him ? What if after all he were only in 
a trance P 

She set down her taper, and again approached the body. You 
would have thought her crazed had you seen her at work^-^^&iV'Bt 
pale still face, and her gleaming eyes and ^alvaXxiSL'^ ^\X»«^^'>:^'5v «a^ 
L^JIA she ran her hand in his liosom and nVac^dW. oro^Vx^Vfts^J^ 
^^^^^^*^ Jker ear to hia closed Hps. You mi^^. ^^^^^ 'Oass^asgp.^ ^ 
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crazed, but she was not. Too well she knew when the trial was 
past, that the cold, hard form was dead — dead I 

She dropped her head upon that bosom ; that loved bosom that 
in life had so tenderly sheltered and cherished her ; now unre- 
sponsive, silent, senseless ! She sank upon the bed and clasped 
that cold form to her heart and wept. They were blessed tears ; 
they loosened the tight and burning cincture around, her brain ; 
they relieved while they exhausted her. 

In that hour she lived over again all their past life. Again she 
is the stately little lady on the deck of the schooner, and turns 
scornfully away from the beautiful earnest-eyed boy, who presumes 
to address her — again the vessel is rocking in the storm — is sub- 
merged—the wild waters are dashing around her — she is sinking — 
suffocating in the foaming brine — she feels herself clasped — up- 
held and borne above the waves — she loses her senses, and re- 
covers them to find in her deliverer the gallant boy ; again she shares 
with him the rugged mountain hut. Then she is the maiden living 
in his mother's home — schooling her own proud spirit, bearing the 
taimts and the insults of his family for the love she bore the hand- 
some, noble -hearted youth who had won her whole heart. Next 
she is the happy — ^the most blessed wife and mother — ^the sharer of 
his domestic life and public honours. Then comes their first great 
sorrow — ^and again his strong arm is around her — his strong heart 
bears her up — his earnest, deep -toned voice falls on her ear in 
words of strength and comfort. Next they are co-labourers, find- 
ing consolation in the cause of humanity, and in their own deeper 
love and closer union with each other and with God. She saw 
him again, the brave, beautiful boy who had saved her life ; the 
gallant aspiring youth who had wooed her for his bride ; the 
thoughtful man, who had shared her deepest sorrow, and sustained 
her through it ; the righteous politician, whom neither the cer- 
tainty of popularity nor of profit could bribe to swerve from the 
rectitude of principle ; the Christian who had realised in his own 
life and practice the gospel rule of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Now this dead form was all that was left. 

She could weep no more, but she crept, closer to that dear 
form — dearer — oh, yes! far dearer, though the soul had fled, 
than all the living world beside. 

Her daughter? Yes, she had loved Maud with all a mother's 
tenderness. But long years before Maud had lived — ever since her 
own childhood, all her thoughts and affections had centred upon 
this being — her life had been identified with the life now fled — 
and there was nothing in the wide world without so near, so dear» 
as this cold clay. 

She crept closer to that loved form — she laid her faoe and 
lips against that dearest faee — she drew that stiffening arm over 
^er neck, and resigned herself to rest. A feeling of exhaustiont 
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of benign repose and content, was stealing over her senses. She 
was really cold, prostrated, and breathing fitfully, but she did 
not know it, for a heavenly dream was brightening around her — 
the boundaries of the room seemed lost in light, and over her 
stood a shining form, in whose all-glorious countenance she 
recognised the familiar face of her beloved. He held out his 
arms to receive her — she raised herself to meet him — her soul 
filled with joy. 

Early in the morning the upholsterers and undertakers arrived 
at the Hall. Great preparations were on foot for the funeral. 
The illustrious statesman might not be laid in his last resting- 
place with the Christian simplicity that attends the burial of other 
men. The officials commenced operations, and made all the 
arrangements with quietness and celerity. The saloon was 
speedily prepared and decorated for the solemnity of lying in state. 

And when all was ready they went in grave procession up the 
stairs, and, preceded by Mr. Lovel and Falconer, entered the 
room of death. 

But there a vision met their eyes that rebuked all the vain 
show, and touched the human hearts in their bosoms ! For there, 
on the bed beside the dead, with her face hidden on his cold 
bosom, lay his faithful wife — so still they thought she slept. Mr. 
Lovel approached, in awe, to wake her, but paused d moment to 
contemplate this sorrowfid picture of love and death. She lay 
beside him with her arms around him — one arm under his 
shoulders, the other over his breast — her head upon his bosom 
with her face downward, and her rich black hair flowing scarf-like 
across his chest. 

Mr. Lovel stooped, and gently and respectfully accosted her. 

She did not reply. 

He spoke again, more earnestly and closer to her ear. 

She gave no sign of consciousness. 

He then, with reverential tenderness, took her hand — started ! 
— ^looked at her anxiously — ^raised her hastily, turning that 
beautiful pale face up to the light. Augusta was dead ! — but oh, 
how content — ^how " God-satisfied" in death I The passing spirit 
had set its seal upon the smooth, serene brow, and the calmly-closed 
lips. The expression of her face was a new revelation of the 
heavenly rest. 

Poor Maud ! it seemed a cruel stroke that deprived her of her 
mother that day. And she knelt and wept by that bed as if her ^ 
heart must break. Nor could she be got out of tV^fc ^^^-ci^^as^jS^ 
Mr. Lovel took her up in hia arms, axv^ c.2ta^x\<fe^V«^,Hs^S3i^si5jj> 
awaj. She grieved as one who wo\M iio\.\>^ ^^Qxtv^ors^fc^-T^^^^^^ 

resenting the efforts of her friends \Xi ^ooXJckaV^^— ^srs^-fe*^ 

tractedljr, 
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** I know what you are going to say — * Death is the common 
lot — it is the Lord's will — we must submit. It is useless and 
sinful to repine. They are in heaven.* Oh, I know it all, and I 
know it is true. Haven't I said the same thing a hundred times 
to other mourners, and do not I say it now to myself? Only 
it does not stop my heart from bleeding.'* 

Mr. Lovel expostulated with her, told her she was rebellious 
to Heaven, &c. 

" Don't lecture me, Uncle Lovel.- Our Saviour never did so — 
Jesus never rebuked Mary and Martha for weeping over their 
dead brother. No, indeed, he wept with them. The Lord will 
pity me also. Only leave me alone in peace, and I will try to 
be quiet, and the Lord will help me." 

After this, Letty sent every one away from her room, and 
took the exclusive care of Maud upon herself. And in another 
lull of her tempest of grief the poor girl said, 

"My tears will force their way, dear Letty — ^but oh! don*t 
you know that I feel it is selfish to wish her back in this lone- 
some world P too lonesome for her, now he has left it I For oh ! 
Letty, I know very well that not even J, her only child, could 
have filled the aclung void in her heart and life, left by his loss. 
I know he was her all in all, years and years before I ever saw 
the light, and years on years after I was lost. I know that I 
was only a brief episode in her life, and he was its whole history. 
They lived and died together — they are re-united in the land 
of the blest. And it seems to me so well — only — ^I cannot — 
help " 

Her words were arrested by another gush of tears. 

As for Letty, she essayed no vain common-place words of 
consolation. She merely held the maiden in her arms, and let 
her sob as much as she pleased upon her sympathising bosom, 
undisturbed by anything but a soothing caress. And thus Letty 
comforted the orphan. 

After all, the funeral was a very quiet one. Daniel Hunter 
and Augusta were interred together, m the family burial-ground at 
Howlet Hall. A monument of the simplest form of architecture-^ 
an obelisk of white marble — ^marks their grave. 

After the funeral, the will of Daniel Hunter was opened and 
read. It was found that he left the whole of his real estate and 
personal property to his wife, Augusta, and constituted her the sole 
executrix of the will. But the widow had survived her husband 
only a few hours, and had died intestate. Consequently, Maud 
Hunter, who had, within a few days past, attained her majority, 
was now the sole heiress and actual mistress of Howlet Hall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lovel invited their young relative to return with them, 
and spend a few weeks, for change of air and scene, at the Par- 
sonage. But no persuasions could induce the orphan to leave the 
tome rendered so sacred by the recent loss of her parents. 
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Letty Hunter, therefore, remained to keep her company, and to 
superintend the re-arrangement of the disordered house. 

Falconer was summoned to Washington city to assist in the 
setting up of his statue. He took a reluctant leave of his betrothed, 
and with the approbation of Mr. Lovel, promised to return as soon 
as his errand was concluded, and spend the spring and summer at 
Howlet Hall. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE WEDDING AND THB HONEYMOON, 

At length the wedding day of Maud and Falconer was ap- 
pointed, and Thursday, the twenty-first of June — ^the glorious 
summer solstice, was to be the happy day. Had the arrangements 
been left to the disposition of the beautiful but unassuming young 
heiress, or her gifted lover — ^their marriage would have been quite 
unpretending. But the management of the affair rested not with 
the youthfiu pair — they had scarcely a voice in the matter. 
Neither Falconer nor Maud were in the least degree responsible for 
the splendour that attended their marriage. Falconer, in fact, 
was m Washington, where he remained until the week of the 
wedding. 

Mrs. Lovel, as the matron nearest of kin to the bride, as well 
as nearest at hand for the occasion, very properly and rightfully 
assumed the office of mistress of the ceremonies. Now we aU 
know pretty little Mrs. Lovel's passion for display, and to tJiat was 
due the ostentatious splendour of the preparations. She took her 
niece to New York, and without the least regard to cost, for the 
little lady was not drawing upon her own fun^, selected a magni- 
ficent trousseau, with which was a bridal dress and veil of match- 
less beauty and splendour, and a set of opals of the purest water. 
They then returned to Howlet Hall, where Mrs. Lovel remained to 
superintend affairs until after the marriage. Months previous she 
had written to Sir Henry and Lady Percival, advising them of the 
approaching event, and expressing the great pleasure she should 
feel could they make a visit and be present at the ceremony. This 
she had written as a mere form of courtesy, little thinking that her 
invitation would possibly be accepted. It was, therefore, with as 
much surprise as pleasure, that upon their return from New York, 
Mrs. Lovel found a letter from Lady Percival, conveying cordial 
congratulations to the bride and bridegroom, and announcing the 
speedy arrival of herself and Sir Hem^ to assist at tk<^^y^<sasss!&«». 
The letter was accompanied by a coe.U^ a.ii'^. ^"^^m^ ^«"^ws^^i — •'^sis 
baronet's offering to fiie bride. , -wVa 

" Friends Bhower gifts upon me — ^t\i©^ o^er^^««^^ ^^^t*^ 
h " -said the gentle girl, with tears o£ »^^^^ ^laoVivao^^'^'^ 
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On the Monday of the marriage week Sir Henry and Lady "J 
Percival arrived at the Hall, and were most cordially welcomed by 
Mrs. Level, in the name of the youthful lady of the house. And 
Maud was well pleased that the little bustle of their arrival would 
subside before the coming of Falconer, who was expected to reach 
the neighbourhood on the twentieth. 

Accordingly, on the morning of that day, the guests at the 
Hall had the thoughtfulness and good nature to keep out of the ^ 
way, and leave Maud to herself, so that the first meeting of the 
young^ pair should be alone. 

Without knowing why she was left, Maud was nevertheless 
very glad to find herself the sole occupant of her drawing-room. 

She had attired herself with that poetical beauty which — say as 
you will — only love can inspire and teach for the beloved one's 
eyes. Her morning dress was pure and delicate white cambric, 
slightly edged with the finest lace. Her luxuriant hair of golden 
auburn fell in resplendent ringlets down her beautiful and bloom- 
ing face. Expectation had heightened the vivid flush of her cheeks, a| 
and kindled the brilliant light of her eyes. 

Then there was the quick, light sound of horse's hoofs gal- 
loping up to the door — the elastic spring of the rider from the 
saddle — hurried footsteps up the portico — a word with the servant 
in waiting at the door — and in another instant Falconer was in i 

the room, and Maud was in his arms, pressed to his bosom — warm , 
heart to heart — ^flushed cheek to cheek — and the golden ringlets 
to raven locks. It was a close, silent, impassioned embrace of 
fervid, pure, young love — a love ineffable and fuU of joy — a joy 
too great for speech ! 

She was the first to recover self-possession — ^with her beautlM 
face dyed with blushes, she gently strove to release herself. 

And he — with a love too tender to constrain, freed her, still 
lightly holding one white hand, and gazing with unutterable 
affection upon her charming downcast face. 

And how handsome he looked, with his fine, athletic, yet 
graceful form, and dark resplendent countenance full of strength 
and fire. 

He spoke first — " Maud ! my own Maud ! fairest angel ! look 
up ! let me see your blessed eyes I" 

Smiling a little at his enthusiasm, she lifted her white lids and 
shot one swift, shy glance into the dark splendour of his eyes, and 
then dropped them again, in a confusion so beautiful and bewitch- 
ing that her lover nearly lost his reason, and snatched and strained 
her to his bosom in a delirium of passionate delight. 

Again she extricated herself, suffused with rosy blushes, and 

he led her to a seat. And there, close to her side, with his arm 

enfolding her waist, with his other hand clasping her fingers, with 

^is eyes resting in measureless content upon hei* lovely counte- 

ioce, and reading there the prophecy of long years of We, and 
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joy unspeakable, he began to pour out the fidness of his heart ; 
to tell her of his infinite afiPection ; of his long and bitter sufferings 
in the past; of his boundless delight in the present, and Ms 
rapturous hopes for the future. 

And she spoke of his artist life ; of his brilliant success ; of 
the pride and pleasure she took in his growing celebrity, and her 
perfect faith in his future immortal fame. What joy to hear his 
praises from her lips ! He felt almost overpowered by them ; he 
could only raise her hand to his heart, and press it there again 
and again, murmuring between whiles, " My queen ! my queen !" 
or some other epithet of enthusiastic affection. 

When she ceased speaking, he arose, and with a bright smile, 
took a rich casket from the table, and with a charming blending 
of deference with playful fondness, dropped upon one knee, and 
presented it to her, saying, 

" Here is the first fruits of my labour, and I lay it at the feet 
of my liege lady, humbly entreating her acceptance of the poor 
gift." 

It was a magnificent parure of pearls, that a royal bride might 
have envied. It had taken the whole proceeds of the sale of his 
greatest works to purchase them. He had condensed, crystalised 
the labour of years in one costly offering, and laid it at her feet. 
They represented — not so many thousand vulgar dollars — but 
painful days and nights of toil and study — ^glorious days and nights 
of inspiration. 

The worldly, the sordid, the cold, and the prudent, might blame 
this extravagance. So did not Maud, his beautiful bride. The 
gift touched her heart, as it could not have done, had her bride- 
groom been a millionaire, who had only drawn a cheque upon his 
banker for the price of the jewels. But this was the labour of 
years. Her eyes filled with tears, her bosom heaved with emotion, 
and her voice faltered, as in lovely humility she said — " I am not 
worthy, dearest Falconer ; but I accept your precious gift ; it is 
inestimable -, its cost cannot be calculated ; every gem here stands 
ff/r days of toil — of an artist's priceless toil ! Yes ! and priceless 
Ijbve, too. Heaven make me deserving of it ! " And she bent 
forward and clasped her arms around his neck, and dropped her 
beautiful head upon his shoulder, and wept — such blissful tears ! 
'Presently, she lifted her face, all radiant with light and love, and 
whispered, 

*• I, too, have a gift for you, dearest Falconer ; but it is not so 
precious as yours. Oh! no; not nearly soworthy of your acceptance; 
lor love has not toiled for it I " 

And rising, she went to an escritoire and tookovs^'^s.^'a.^i^ 

tied with red tape, and came up to wViftTei V«& ^\»c>^, ^30.^ ^^s^'^^^ 

his hand. Be unfolded, and examme^d Vt, nAsSi*^ ^^ V.-wGfe^'QcsjK 

bis shoulder. ,. ^ 

It was a deed of conveyance oi "H-OTdeXilELBSL^ «a^*^^ ^^ 
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her landed estate, to Falconer O'Leary — ^regularly and legallj 
drawn up, signed, witnessed, and sealed. 

"I had reserved it for to-morrow,'* she said, simply, "but 
indeed I could not resist the pleasure of putting it in your bands 
to-day." 

** And you — ^the richest heiress in the State — ^have thus con- 
veyed to me the whole of your property, and left yourself penni- 
less !" 

" What of that P Are not our interests one?'* she whispered, 
shyly — fondly. 

"Yes ! blessed be Heaven ! they are one ; bu# being one — ^why 
did you not keep the estate in your own right P It would have been 
tiie same thing, since our interests are inseparable. Answer, 
love! why?" 

" Oh !" said Maud, hiding her blushing face in his bosom, and 
speaking in the soft low tones of shy devotion, " you do not know 
a woman's fond doting heart. She does so delight to depend upon 
her husband ; to owe all things to his love ; to receive everything 
from his hand I That is the way with her ; Ood has made her 
so r 

This was a new revelation to Falconer. His face might have 
been an artist's study for a demi-god's ! it was all-glorious with 
inspiration ! — and — " Blessed be God for woman !" he ejaculated. 
Then disengaging himself from her shy embrace, he tore the deed 
in fragments and threw it upon the floor. 

Maud regarded this sudden change with a look of perplexity 
and trouble. 

But he turned, with a radiant smile, opened his arms, and 
gathered her to his bosom, saying, 

" It was the idea of my taking this patrimony away from you, 
that kindled my scorn! Dear love! Sweet Maud! it was 
beautiful — it was lovely in you to oflfer it, but it would have 
been loathly in me to take it ! Sweet Maud ! that lovely epithet 
of endearment suits you yet ! Sweet Maud ! for you are sweeler 
than life and immortality to me 1" 

Now let the worldly wise blame them if they will for that 
devoted affection, perfect trust, and generous sel^ abandonment 
so natural to youth and love — and making such tselestial happiness, 
while it lasts. 

At eight o'clock the next morning, the whole wedding company 
assembled in the gorgeously furnished saloon of the Hall — the 
central group — ^the " cynosure of neighbouring eyes," was of course 
the bridal party. I wish you could have seen the young pair as 
they stood there in the midst of the superb room, surrounded by 
the small but splendid company, and waiting to pledge each other 
those willing vows of love and faith to last through life and — in 
their hearts they added — ^beyond death ! 

Falconer looked handsome, imposing, princely. His dress was 
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of invisible blue cloth, with the coat facings, the vest, stock, &c., 
of rich white satin ; his fine figure was £awn up to its fullest 
height ; his dark and splendid countenance was irradiated with the 
love and pride and joy he could not entirely suppress. 

And Maud was such a beautiful and peerless bride ! She wore 
a magnificent dress of white brocade, deeply flounced with Brussels 
lace ; the berthe and the sleeve falls of the same trimming. Her 
rich veil, of ample size and cobweb texture, fell around her 
beautiful form like a transparent mist ; a wreath of orange blossoms 
crowiied her head, and her splendid golden-hued ringlets flashed 
down each side her blooming cheeks, making a sort of halo around 
them. Her eyes were fixed upon the ground. Three young ladies, 
in white satin and white rose wreaths, and three young gentlemen, 
in the proper wedding dress, officiated as attendants. The Bev. 
Mr. Level performed the ceremony, and Sir Henry Percival gave 
away the bride. 

A superb travelling carriaffe, drawn by a pair of high-spirited, 
dappled gray horses, stood before the Hadl door. And the young 
pair, who had bade adieu to their friends, entered the carriage, and 
set out upon their bridal tour. 

It was to be a very extensive one. They proceeded to New 
York and embarked for Europe, where they spent several months 
in travel. 

They had thought to glide very quietly and unobtrusively 
through their continental tour ; but everywhere — in all the old 
cities of the Continent, had the young artist's fame preceded him 
— and in every country, where the love of liberty and the esteem 
of political righteousness prevailed, was the memory and name of 
Daniel Hunter the watchword of the people. And in all places 
were attention and adulation lavished upon the beautiful yotrng 
woman — the only daughter of the mighty Daniel Hunter, suoA ^f 
bride of the first sculptor of his time. And everywhere M.aw^^^ 
heart beat high at the honours paid to the memory of her f a^ 
and the genius of her husband ! 

They returned to their native country, and reached 'Wsk^V&v 
ton the following January, in the height of the session of Ooxi.^ 
and of the fashionable season. Here, also, quietly as tiYv^-;^ 
glided in, they were received with great icht. The oesV^^-i 
young sculptor was the lion of the season. The memory o-£ X^ 
Hunter was^^een in the hearts of his countrymen ; oppo»\.\^^ ^ 
-—all partin united now to do his great nature juBtic^^ ^ <q^ 
only representative — his beautiful daughter, was ^-v^xr-^ 
attended with the most distinguished honours. Ma^xd q- e^^ 
found herself the reigning que^i of the capital, "^^rliilL^ Je? 
was its last and greatest celebrity. 

In March, they sought once more their beautifixL <so'%:a:«i! 
at Howlet Hollow — for a reason that will soon api*^^^"^ - 
June there was an heir boni to tibe estate — a ^^^.^ >: 
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